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The sudden call from Adrigoole—a townland on 
the Cork-Kerry border—in March 1927 came 
through challengingly to me as a voice out of life 
I know. But Adrigoole, on reflection, became more 
than a townland in a mountainous corner of Mun- 
ster; 1t was a corner of the world and the drama of 
Adrigoole was simply the local setting of a world 
play. 

I have staged the play among the mountains of 
my native Donegal, relating my characters to the 
rock and bog in that grim, beautiful land. 
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I 


In the Lower Hills, clearing up the fields at the end 
of the harvest was the best-loved task of the year. Once 
the last basket of potatoes had disappeared into the barn, 
and the last stone or sod had been fixed on the fence 
round the stacks of oats, neighbourliness had new free- 
dom. The long, heavy pieces of bog-fir that had closed 
gaps into tilled fields were then thrown carelessly aside; 
farms no longer had boundaries; neighbours’ cattle could 
roam unattended over the townland; sheep could come 
in from the mountain and scurry from field to field. For 
children, new joy; no more herding. Under the moon 
to play hide-and-go-seek across the grey stubble and crouch 
in drains in dark potato patches. The night merry with 
scores and scores of lights from open doors and blindless 
windows; the glistening of delf on unpainted dressers, 
scrubbed cream white. Around blazing fires old men 
and stories; women leaning wise heads towards live words 
and sipping strong tea; the tinkle of dancing knitting- 
needles. From the shelter of grey rock, where stars 
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spoiled the shadow, the gurgling laughter of couples. 
A blue sky roofing a grey night. And behind it all the 
mountains of Donegal, sombre, muscular, massive, ffll- 
breasted with earthliness, leaning against granite-headed 
Errigal, sharp-edged among the stars. 

While the children, and the cattle, and the sheep were 
still new to the freedom in the fields, winter perched 
on the shoulders of the hills and whistled sharp, crisp 
warning. Snow pelted down into the glen, banking 
against fences and snuggling under the shelter of rocks. 
The open doors shut; fires of piled peat now added new 
warmth to the light from the windows. Laughter out- 
side was sudden and short; feet pattered. on the frosty 
road. The diffused neighbourliness of the open fields 
collected in pools of eager folk in special houses that 
varied from night to night. 

Spring called for the raising of fences; it split up 
the nightly groups and took the children from their 
ramblings, and away from the ponds that were now 
water and mud and rock. The fields lay naked to the 
sweating men that ripped and tore their crust. Women 
crouched over piles of potatoes, cutting seed; the herd- 
ing was back; children perched arrogantly on mighty 
boulders bawling loud song, while cattle browsed greedily. 

Summer straightened men’s backs in the fields; cattle 
were driven into the mountain, and youngsters thronged 
among drying peat; here and there a “gathering” to 
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help a widow or a delicate neighbour. Sunday evenings 
with dancing at the bridge; boys with dogs on the moun- 
tain; old folk in pairs dandering between drills of pota- 
toes and searching cabbage heads for worms. 

But the rocks were sharp-edged, deep-rooted, broad- 
faced; the patches of soil were twisted around granite 
boulders ; there were no ploughs, only spades; no horses, 
only donkeys. Hughie Dalach had a jennet. And the 
farms were tasselled at the mountain boundary with roots 
of heather that pushed downward; eating downward, 
waiting for the men below to weaken; waiting; to go 
back without feeling from a push upward, and then again 
to wait. The mountain had just yielded, waited, yielded, 
waited all the years since the first Dalach had come into 
the Lower Hills. The deepest secrets of the struggle to 
grow grass and crops on the apron of the mountain, and 
on the cold floor of the Glen, were only told here and 
there at mealtime behind closed doors, and in talk round 
the rakings at bedtime. 

The first man to come into the Lower Hills was a 
Dalach. He married a woman of the Gallaghers. One 
by one cottages sprang up, crops grew in warm pockets, 
a road came, a schoolhouse was built down at the bridge; 
schoolmaster and books followed. The school took un- 
certain root at first, but, with time, going to school to 
learn to read and write, to count money and to name big 
cities in the world, became involved in the process of 
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growing up, like the measles and the chin-cough and the 
mumps. 

The inspector visited the school yearly. On his first 
coming the master himself called on the parents to im- 
press them with the importance of the event, and he said 
that it would be doing him a good turn to see that all the 
children were sent out. Men and women, who would 
give hours and sweat to do a neighbour a kindness, saw to 
it that the children were herded into school that day. In- 
side there was a blazing fire, and desks, and maps, and 
strangeness that impressed them all. The master was 
dressed as for a Sunday, or as though to clerk Mass at 
the stations, and his children were all dressed up too. 
Next year other children wore their Sunday clothes, until 
in the end there was not only excitement in the coming of 
the inspector, but worry. Luckily he made it a practice 
to come in the middle of the summer when there was 
time to wash and sun to dry, and new wool to spin and 
weave into cloth to replace spring garments. 


II 


AN inspection morning in summer; children swarmed 
across the fields to the schoolhouse, all stiff and grand 
in their wonderful finery; neatly patched coats and trou- 
sers, shirts straight from the wash, pinnies warm from the 
iron, Cormac Dalach’s family was among the first group 
to reach the school, seven of them, ranging from Hughie, 
who was twelve, to Grania, who was almost four. Hughie 
helped to put the finishing touches to the schoolroom and 
to the grounds, and it was he, standing tip-toe on the pillar 
of the gate, that first spotted the side-car with the in- 
spector. All scrambled into seats except the infants, who 
clustered round the tablets in the lower corner. 

They heard his step in the porch; he pulled the latch 
and there he was in the open doorway. The whole school 
struggled to attention; he smiled at them; they sat down. 
So complete a silence hadn’t held them since that time 
twelve-month. The same inspector; an old man with 
queer glasses that held on without supports; live things 
that trembled as he moved. The same black bag; the 
same mysterious red book. Wonderful silence. The 
school breathed only, a mass of children so identified in 
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their excitement that they breathed in and out together. 
When the inspector turned to the’ roll-book, the strain 
eased; seniors whispered together. Hughie Dalach threw 
up his head and wondered why a lark chirped plaintively. 
The master coughed, the same ‘‘made” cough as last year, 
and silence fell again. 

When the first class was called up before the inspector, 
Nelly Nora patted her new collarette to attract the in- 
spector’s attention. Wee Dannie Rodgers had a torn coat, 
but he was wearing a new pair of corduroy trousers and 
he kept moving his feet and raising his knee forward to 
command notice for the trousers. 

“Stand quiet there, Dannie Rodgers,” the master or- 
dered in his most severe tone. Dannie stood very still 
but he looked down twice at the new trousers to explain. 

A few minutes later Dannie was detected counting 
on his fingers, under the edge of his torn coat, to dis- 
cover how many added to seventy-eight would make 
eighty-nine. When he caught the inspector’s eye he 
drummed feverishly with the offending fingers but it 
was no good. He was caught. Everybody knew he 
was caught. The whole class frowned at him. He 
shuffled uneasily on his feet. Dannie was not able, like 
the others, to count on his fingers with his hands behind 
his back; indeed, to do it well, he should tap his fingers 
against his chest or on his knee. He stole a glance at 
the master, then he shuffled again on his feet and sighed. 
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“Forty-six and nine?” the inspector asked. Dannie 
bawled out the answer*in a flash. 

“And nine?” the inspector demanded, and Dannie flung 
the answer to him.~ The one trick that had come to 
Dannie was to add nine to any number; he never could 
understand it himself, but that was his gift. 

“And nine?” the inspector rapped out, pointing a 
sudden finger at Dannie. Mechanically Dannie flung 
up a hooked protecting arm to guard his head, and from 
behind it he shouted the correct answer. The whole 
school laughed. Dannie’s answer had been almost a yell; 
and then the protecting arm. Dannie was used to the 
master’s knuckles and to the cane. The master blushed 
and damned Dannie Rodgers under his breath. The in- 
spector had said “’Hem,” when the corporal punishment 
book, without a mark on it, had been laid before him. 
The way Dannie ducked that time might make him 
““Hem” a few times extra; if he understood it. Again 
- Dannie stole a glance at the master and shuffled on his 
feet and sighed. The inspector laid a hand on the boy’s 
head; with great effort, Dannie kept his hands by his 
sides, but his eyes shut and his lashes quivered. The 
hand was kindly. Dannie looked up and smirked. Then 
he turned his head to seek the master’s gaze, and seeing the 
encouragement there, he nodded his head and winked. 
He drew his face serious at once and again he shuffled 
on his feet and blushed; and this time he kept on wink- 
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ing at the wall in front to take the harm out of that wink 
as he had tried to excuse his fingers. 

But the big event of the day happened when the fifth 
class was being examined, and Hughie Dalach was the 
hero of it. Hughie was atremble when his class was 
called up; once the examination got under way the ner- 
vousness was called inside to light up his mind to give 
wonderful answers. When the inspector asked about 
flax the master thought that the fifth class was floored, 
for there wasn’t a stalk of flax grown in the parish, and 
he knew he had never told them about it. But Hughie had 
been listening to talk among boys who had been hired 
away beyond in the Lagan, and he knew all about the 
hard work it was pulling flax and taking it seeping wet 
out of the dam, and to what use it was put afterwards. 
Even the master himself gasped at the illumination Hughie 
threw over the subject of flax. At mental arithmetic he 
couldn’t be blinded, and in the hearing of the whole school 
the inspector said: “Well, upon my word, this boy has 
genius.” Every child in the school grew great with the 
greatness of Hughie’s performance. 

The highest class in the school came up before the 
inspector next. In this class there were the master’s own 
two daughters, the son and daughter of the police ser- 
geant, and two big boys who were going on for the 
police. This class was apart from the rest of the school, 
the folk that made it up were not in out of the fields like 
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the others. They wore boots every day in the year and 
were grander every way, and bossy. They said poetry 
for the inspector, said it in grand, loud voices too. When 
the inspector, asked what was meant by “Void of noble 
rage,’ none of them could answer. They stood stolid, 
and gazed blankly at the fire. Sitting in the desk behind, 
Hughie was still alert to the inspector’s questions and 
his hand twitched. 

“Well, Hughie, can you tell them?” the inspector asked. 
Hughie got to his feet and gave a great answer. 

(Where in the name of God does he get it? the 
master said to himself.) 

The inspector called Hughie up beside him, and again 
and again Hughie answered questions that had puzzled 
the others, while the children of the fields leaned forward, 
and the fields themselves seemed to rise up around the 
school, raising the school and Hughie and the children 
of the fields high above everything and everybody. 

“Forty-six and nine fifty-five; Fifty-five and nine sixty- 
four,” Dannie Rodgers was saying out loud, his head 
perched high as it could go over the edge of the desk. His 
greatness was something that must be associated with 
Hughie Dalach’s if the Lower Hills were to rise to full 
stature. 

In the end the inspector gave Hughie Dalach a present 
of a book out of the black bag, and he made a short speech 
that was mostly about Hughie, who was so embarrassed 
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that he was cutting into the master’s desk with a broken 
slate while the inspector talked. 

In a beam of sunlight from the small window, dust 
glinted and danced, a mouse rustled in the grate; the 
children, packed tight together in the desks, listened with 
open mouths and breathed out and in together; outside 
a man whistled sharply for a dog. 


III 


THE fields around the school were green with crops 
and dotted with men and women and cattle and rocks. 

Down to his shoulders in the drain Cormac Dalach 
straightened his back and rested on his shovel. With 
the lining of his cap he mopped his forehead; he felt 
round with his face for the breeze and opened his mouth 
toit. The ring of a sledge came to his ears from the right, 
powerfully-swung strokes. Cormac’s eye leisurely sought 
the toilers, men from down towards the coast ; new neigh- 
bours. His gaze searched the mountain round him, where 
it lay naked to the blaze of the sun. His lips closed. A 
heavy task that for a man from the soft grassed fields at 
the coast. Hughie the Mason had made a farm in such 
a spot, but then there were few such as he; bull-necked, 
short-backed, boxed shouldered, Hughie the Mason. And 
what was Hughie now? A beaten man, with heather 
sprouting on his doorstep and his body clogged with 
asthma. Cormac sought a more comfortable rest for his 
shovel and pivoted to get a view of his own whitewashed, 
two-chimneyed cottage. A pile of rocks, grey rocks 
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wrinkled with age and hairy with lichen, had looked up 
at him on that very spot fifteen years ago, when he had 
come to build the home to which he was to bring Sorcha 
Dubh, the daughter of Donal Dan. He had built the 
home. Round the cottage he had made the fields, now 
heavy with growing crops. To make this soil he had 
crushed rocks under his sledge, or sidled them into fences 
with his crowbar. Down there to his shoulders in the 
midst of it, his face, brown-spotted with earth, touched 
the crusted soil without sense of dirt. 

This cutting would complete his drainage scheme. For 
years he had worked towards that end. Once he had 
ripped his way through this shoulder of hillock there 
would be a main drain running from the farthest end of 
his farm to the river. That would take the numbness out 
of the damp pieces of ground. Cormac’s eye wandered 
over his crops that rioted in abandon in the sun; strong, 
healthy crops; eager, live, lusty crops. He flung the 
shovel from him and seized the pick. A steady clop, ping, 
as the steel buried in blue clay rang against splinters of 
rock came up softened from the bottom of the drain. 

A shadow fell across the cutting. Without pausing 
in his stroke, Cormac looked up and recognised his father. 
The old man was lithe and tall as Cormac, but twisted 
with rheumatism; his reddish beard was grey-streaked, 
his face was rusty like the surface of newly split granite. 
An ash plant helped to support his bent body. In silence 
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he watched the toiler. The pick tore up lumps of caked 
earth. The old man’s eyes travelled over the work that 
had been done and they brightened. Work after his own 
heart, this cutting deep into such ground. His eye came 
back to the work before the pick now ringing in shriller 
notes from sharpened resistance. The best of Cormac’s 
blows only cut a white notch and rebounded. The old man 
leaned forward. The resistance held and Cormac’s blows 
strengthened, his breath escaping in a blast each time the 
pick struck. The old man rested a hand on a knee and 
leaned forward for a better view. A finger of rock 
bedded in blue clay was the centre of resistance. Sparks 
flew. The old man’s lips parted, his gaze riveted on the 
resisting rock. Through rigid nostrils his breath went 
out in a blast, like Cormac’s, each time the pick struck. 
Suddenly the stone shot up and flopped into the loose 
gravel, innocent-looking as a drawn tooth. 

“The divil thank ye now,” the old man muttered, 
straightening up. 

Cormac took the rock in his hand and flung it up on 
the bank. His father’s gaze was now on the crops. 

“Look over in me coat, ye’ll get tobacco; fils yer pipe,” 
Cormac said. 

It had flashed into Cormac’s mind that he would ask 
his father about these newcomers from the coast; maybe 
the old man would open the talk himself. Cormac’s father 
was the best judge of a farm or the makings of a farm in 
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the parish; everybody knew that. Cormac shovelled the 
little pile of loosened gravel. He glanced up at the sky 
and round at his neighbours. Two fields away Anthon 
Gallagher was leaning on his spade, looking over. Anthon 
had a grown boy; Anthon was puzzled too. He stuck his 
spade and came towards the cutting. Cormac climbed up 
out of the drain. The three sat down on the warm rocks 
to smoke. From the right came the thud of a heavier 
sledge. Old Hughie showed no heed. 

“Ye never made a better judgment than when ye fixed 
on this place for Cormac,’ Anthon said. “An’ it took 
judgment then, and deep judgment, for it was no civil- 
lookin’ spot.” 

“There’s life in most every spadeful he has,” Hughie 
agreed, after a pause. 

“Tt’s more than can be said for the man that’s comin’ 
in above,” Anthon said, blowing smoke straight up into 
the air. Cormac plucked grass between his feet. Old 
Hughie was silent. 

“There’s no life deeper in that way,” he said at last; 
“it’s murder to drive deeper that way to make a home; 
only low-lifed things can last there.” 

“His father says that with plenty of lime and hard 
work he’ll make grass that a child could eat,” Anthon said. 

“His father was ever an’ always seein’ things that 
could be done; an empty, foothery nature of a useless 
man,” Hughie said. “It’s no help he’ll be able to give. 
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An’ it’s help his son’ll want, an’ want badly, if he’s to 
rear a family up there.” 

Anthon nodded. ‘“He’s a foolish man to put sweat 
into that swamp,” Anthon said. 

“There’s not as much sweat in the parish as’d make 
land o’ it,” Cormac said. “It’s out into the world for 
youngsters of the Lower Hills any more,” he added. 

“Just away with them as soon as they can leg it; you’re 
lettin’ young Hughie to the Lagan?” Anthon said. 

“He'll be on his foot in the mornin’ if he’s spared,” 
Cormac said. “He wants to go.” 

The old man poked the ground with his stick. They 
saw Sorcha Dubh coming towards them knitting a white 
toe into the stocking she was mending. She had her 
Sunday neck-shawl on her shoulders. There was bright- 
ness in her face, and colour. She was wearing her apron 
over her new skirt, for she had been down in the shop 
for some things for young Hughie. The yell of the 
school-children just let loose halted her. They saw her 
turn back and go quickly towards the open door. The 
smokers smoked. Minutes passed. The sledge rang 
out again in new fury far up the mountain on the right. 

Into view panted young Hughie Dalach. He raced 
to the side of the cutting. The idle pick caught his eye. 
He paused, and then laid his prize book down on the 
green grass. He slid into the drain and the ring of the 
pick came up sharply; quick, fiery blows too. The old 
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man struggled to his feet and tiptoed awkwardly until 
he could see into the drain. Anton Gallagher and Cor- 
mac smiled. 

“He'll have a great feelin’ for him; it’s the name,” 
Anthon whispered. 

Cormac nodded. “Ye’d think there wasn’t a child in 
the breed of us but this wan,” he said. 

Anthon Gallagher got to his feet and walked back to 
his work. Cormac came over carefully, anxious not to 
appear to tiptoe before his father. Down in the drain 
young Hughie, his lithe body twisting to the swing of 
the pick, was working vigorously, mumbling to himself. 
The grandfather winked his two eyes and grinned. 

“Come up out o’ that,’ Cormac ordered. Hughie 
paused ; he looked up; he dropped the pick and scrambled 
out on the bank. 

““Away home with ye now,” Cormac said. 

“His blows were as quick as yer own; an’ a sting in 
them,” the old man said. 

“Divil bit sense ye have more’n him,’’ Cormac com- 
mented. 4 

The grandfather snorted. Cormac slid back into the 
cutting. Young Hughie raced home, his prize book 
wedged under his arm. 


IV 


Op Hughie Dalach, leaning heavily on his stick, made 
his way up to Cormac’s; Cormac was Hughie’s eldest son. 
And now Cormac’s eldest boy, called after the grandfather, 
was going out into the world. The old man was suddenly 
hungry for association with him for this last evening; 
just to see him run, to note the lithe, sinewy, rangy build 
of him; and the fire and pace. He had no feeling that his 
grandson should be kept at home; out into the world some- 
time or deeper into the bog; not the bog; emphatically not 
the bog. Cormac’s family must build up so as to buy 
places later, back in the glen. Then out into the world 
let it be. Young Hughie would make his way there; 
later he would come back and get a place somewhere 
among all the places away down towards the shore where 
families weathered into the grave after the young ones had 
emigrated. . 

His years had seen many things. All round him here, 
moorhens and grouse had sheltered in wild security in 
his young days. Shelters for cattle there had been, just 
a few. Now there were cottages and crops, and children. 
Cormac was doing well. ’T'was true for Anthon Gallagher, 
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there was wisdom in that choice for a farm. Still, up 
there beyond was the same nature of a place as Cor- 
mac’s but the man in it had no feeling for the land. Like 
the useless horse that Paddy Harley had bought from 
Johndy’s; Paddy had a touch the horse liked and got 
good of him. One man will get things out of another 
that a second could never get. Cormac had it in him, and 
it was in the breed of him to be in good humour with 
ground like that, that was alive five feet down. 

Old Hughie was at peace with everything and every- 
body. He could lie down there among the potato tops and 
be at ease in his mind and body on the warm, crumpled 
crust of soil. But young Hughie was going away; it was 
like pulling up the whole crop; it left the ground cold; it 
took a lot out of the strength of life in Cormac’s farm. 
Away over across the back of the mountains Hughie was 
going ; there would be dust rising clear up to the sky from 
away over there once young Hughie grew up and let him- 
self go. Hughie would leave the track of his five fingers on 
the world when he went across to it. Old Hughie had 
never gone beyond the confines of the three parishes. 
Young Hughie was the first of the Dalachs to go out. 
The grandfather looked at the empty, greyish bog. Cor- 
mac had pushed it right up to the highest point where 
the feeling of the mountain was with him; any farther 
and Cormac’s nature would be forcing one work on the 
skin of the mountain, and the mountain itself pitting 
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its nature against Cormac’s. To put a fiery man, like 
what Hughie would make, in on that ground would be 
like driving a spirited horse over bog. Hughie would 
kill himself plunging. Only low-lifed things could live 
in there; fat, bulbous, lazy frogs that come out of soft, 
lifeless, spongy spawn, and go out again in slimy, empty, 
clammy death. 

Young Hughie would cross that neck of mountain 
and he would come back over that same shoulder of 
mountain a powerful man, that had strengthened his 
body crushing everything before him out there. Old 
Hughie, the champion weight-thrower, wrestler and 
jumper; young Hughie that could do things his grand- 
father couldn’t achieve at the same age, going out into 
the world to gather strength. 

But then again came the gloom. He was old, twisted 
with rheumatism, full of pains, empty. Not so much 
of the life around him got inside his mind now. Very 
seldom the nature of the ground he walked on interested 
him; the neighbours’ stackyards and potato pits, and 
the condition of their cattle, and the build of their children 
were paler interests in him now. And young Hughie, who 
was most to him, was going. He felt tired and rested on 
the ditch. Sorcha Dubh saw him. It had been a long 
walk for the old man that day; Sorcha Dubh understood. 
She sent young Hughie down to him with the remains 
of a glass of gin that she had taken in when the child was 
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sick. The old man’s bones were stiff that evening, and he 
had an arm round Hughie’s shoulders going across the 
green to Cormac’s. 

The sun dipped into a bank of clouds; a light breeze 
came down the mountain from the northeast; clouds 
melted into dark patches and crops, stripped suddenly of 
sunshine, cupped shrunk leaves. 


Vv 


THE old man was in Cormac’s that evening until 
everything was arranged for the night; ducks and hens 
safely closed in so that their eggs would be safe from the 
dogs; enough turf for the night and for the first fire 
in the morning in the barrel at the end of the table. 
When he rose to go home Sorcha Dubh told young Hughie 
to go out and leave him across the near way, for that it 
was tricky work crossing the steps in the stream. Hughie 
and the grandfather walked in silence. Three or four 
times the grandfather cleared his throat as though to 
speak, but he said nothing. When they reached the 
turf stack near the gable of his home both stood, and 
young Hughie hung back. 

“Six months ye’ll hire first,” the grandfather said. 

“Six months,” the boy agreed, turning away. 

“Tell me this,” the grandfather called after him; 
Hughie halted, “is it true ye jumped our garden gate?” 

Hughie flashed a quick smile and his head jerked 
round to face the garden gate. He started off at a trot 
and answered the grandfather’s question by vaulting clear 
over the top bar. On the grass beyond he stood and 
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looked back. His grandfather was standing very tall and 
very still at the corner of the stack. After running a few 
yards he looked back again. The grandfather was still 
there; Hughie was puzzled and he did not look back any 
more. He recalled the scene often afterwards, for he 
never saw his grandfather again. 

On his way home Mary Nabla called Hughie down 
to her. He had often done odd jobs for Mary Nabla 
and she liked him. He was going away to the hiring 
fair in the morning and she had a present for him, a 
new pair of braces that she had got that evening from 
a tinker for some flannel rags and a few half-pint 
bottles. Hughie was delighted with the braces; up till 
then he had only worn cloth braces, and for his going 
away to the hiring fair the mother had knitted him a 
pair. But these braces with their shiny buckles made 
him feel a man. Mary Nabla had him throw off his 
coat until she herself would put them on for him. He 
had only one button at the back and she cut a white 
bone button off the waistband of her black drugget skirt 
and sewed it on for him, so that the full manliness of 
the new braces might be felt. When he came in on 
his own floor he flung off his coat to show the braces. 
The father said they were as fine a pair as he had ever 
seen; the mother said there was nothing “stingy” about 
Mary Nabla; she had a likin’ always for Hughie. 

As soon as the lamp was lit the door was shut and 
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none of the Dalach youngsters asked to go out to any 
house that evening. They were a bit awed at the thought 
of Hughie going away in the morning, and kept telling 
one another that Hughie was going away, away, beyond 
the hills, and beyond the mountains, and beyond that 
again. Hughie was well aware of the new importance 
that had come to him and attempted to make light of it 
all. He listened to the instructions that his father gave 
him; he knew the road he was to take, and how he was 
to keep fine and lively-looking in the market, so that the 
farmers would know that there was no laziness in him. 
Donal A’Chailleach, from the second townland, was going 
out with three children; it paid a man who had three 
children to hire to go to the expense of going there and 
back. Donal had promised to help Hughie to make his 
bargain. Donal and his youngsters were walking to 
Ballybofey, and Hughie would keep with them. Donal 
had told Cormac what the exact cost would be from 
Ballybofey to Strabane, and that much money, with an 
extra two-shilling piece, was ready to stow away in an 
inside pocket in the vest Hughie would wear on the 


morrow. 


VI 


THE rosary was said early that night and the children 
were all sent off to bed so that Hughie might have a good 
night’s rest. Sometimes the children quarrelled among 
themselves when they were sent to bed early like that, 
one putting cold feet on the other’s back, or pulling the 
clothes, or not stretching his feet, but this night they 
“were all as quiet as mice; Hughie was going away in 
the morning. 

Cormac and Sorcha didn’t go to bed. Sorcha had to 
put the finishing touches to the clothes that Hughie would 
wear in the morning. On account of the inspector’s com- 
ing that day he had gone to school, for the master had 
sent special word for him, otherwise she would have 
kept him home, and let him run about with any old bits 
of duds on him. And while she fixed the neck-band of 
a shirt, she told Cormac what the master had said to 
her about Hughie; he was the best in the school at the 
inspection, and answered, not only every question the in- 
spector could put out on him for his own class, but an- 
swered questions that the highest class in the school was 
stuck at; and there were things left in his head, the mas- 
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ter said, that no question had touched. She went over the 
buttons on Hughie’s coat and trousers, and strengthened 
them with a few extra stitches each. Cormac didn’t 
trouble to go to bed, he just sat in the corner and listened. 
It was not that they were uneasy about letting Hughie to 
the Lagan; they were in no way nervous on that account, 
but it seemed that they both wanted suddenly to talk 
of him. Often, at bedtime like that, they talked of some 
one of their children; usually it was the one that was just 
walking or beginning to talk. It was years since there 
had been a talk like this about Hughie. So Cormac 
remained sitting listening, while Sorcha worked and 
talked in a hushed voice. 

When everything was finished and they were ready 
to go to bed Cormac went outside and had a look at the 
night. The sky was empty. A blob of black clouds 
hung low over the shoulder of the hill; in the bottom 
of the glen, pools of darkness gloomed among the rocks; 
woolly wisps of mist escaped upwards from the granite 
slopes of Errigal; in the byre cattle breathed heavily in 
their sleep. 

“Tt’s no more than worth while to go to bed,” Sorcha 
said in a whisper from the doorway. “He'll have to be 
away about the same time as we used to leave for the 
mission yon year; when the cluster of stars is over 
Brennan’s it’ll be time to call him.” 

They came back in and sat by the fire. They sat in 
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silence. In the room a child ground his teeth in his 
sleep. (‘“That’s Eoin, maybe there’s worms in him,” Sor- 
cha said to herself.) The dog under Cormac’s chair 
whined in a dream. 

“Put him out,’ Sorcha said. “Divil’s in him, maybe 
it’s fleas.’ Then she leaned forward and looked into 
the blaze. 

Twice Cormac put turf on the fire. 

““A body doesn’t feel worried when it’s Hughie’s 
goin’,”’ Sorcha said. “It'd be a quare place Hughie 
wouldn’t make a fist of.” 

They talked afresh in whispers, and then again silence 
fell and they sat at the fire and waited. Sorcha went 
outside when a young rooster crowed. She gave little 
heed to the rooster; she knew by its voice that it was a 
young one with no sense of daybreak or midnight. After 
a little while she put her head in and called Cormac softly. 
They examined the sky. It was a different time of year 
from the season of the mission and the stars were placed 
differently. It was hard to decide just how far away 
dawn was. The sky had hardened; stars had come out. 
In the distance an ass brayed. 

“Better a bit early than have him burstin’ his heart 
racin’,” Sorcha said. 

“The dawn is not far away,” Cormac said. 

Sorcha went down to the room and put her hand on 
Hughie’s head and shook him gently. He looked up 
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at her and blinked. Then he nodded. He got up with- 
out any of the others hearing him and he came to the 
kitchen stuffing his shirt into his trousers, all trace of 
sleep gone. He washed his face in water that the father 
took in from the barrel outside and dried it in a clean 
flour bag. Instead of the small waistcoat button that 
had been doing service in his shirt-neck he found, under 
his fingers, an ivory one. That and the washing of his 
face, and the new braces made him feel dressed. At 
breakfast he was given an egg, and there was jam for 
his bread (everything made from flour is called bread 
except pancakes). But, somehow, Hughie wasn’t able 
to eat much. Three cakes with scores of holes in them 
were jammed and wrapped up in clean linen to be taken 
with him as a piece; later the linen would serve as a 
handkerchief. His spare shirt, and spare pair of trou- 
sers—corduroy trousers with a new moleskin seat in them 
—two pairs of socks, and his boots were all packed into a 
big red handkerchief that was fitted with a piece of rope 
so that he could carry the bundle easily on his shoulder. 
He had his money safe and sound in the pocket of his 
waistcoat. He would try to get five pounds for the half- 
year, but he would take Donal A’Chailleach’s advice in 
Strabane after Donal had sized up the market. He 
promised to write every month, and to say his prayers, 
and to be careful of his clothes, and to go to Mass, and 
keep the needle and the thread and the patches safe. 
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Hughie had never left home before, and he knew of no 
way of going except to take up his bundle and put it on 
his shoulder and run out, so that when the father sprinkled 
him with holy water, and the mother was about to rest 
her hand on his head, he snatched up his bundle and 
was off. He knew well the road he was to follow; 
straight over the shoulder of Brocca, and across the 
mountain to the Pole Road. He set off at a trot, his 
red bundle bumping on his back. When he was a good 
distance away he stopped to thrust up his trousers so that 
he could run better. He halted again on the top of the 
high bank above the road; once he went across that 
bank his home would be out of view. Under his arm he 
stole a glance back. His father was walking up the lea 
with the spade on his shoulder. His mother was stand- 
ing on the big stone at the gable and she raised her hand 
to him and waved. Feeling a bit guilty at being caught 
looking homewards, he dived across the road and plunged 
out of sight, and when he blinked his eyes at the sun in 
front, tears trickled down his cheeks. 


VII 


ONcE over the bank Hughie stood. Last night’s raw 
sky was gone. The morning was calm, laden with sun, 
and dripping with the singing of birds. From under 
his feet a lark took wing and flew off for a few yards, 
flew low without a chirp. Hughie sank on his knees 
to discover the nest. It was in a little pocket on the 
side of a ditch, and there were five freckled eggs in it. 
He put his hand on his mouth for fear his breath would 
touch the eggs, in which case he believed the mother 
bird would desert. It was a couple of years since Hughie 
had bird-nested much, but going away now he was sud- 
denly very interested in what he had done when he was 
“wee.”’ Then he always marked a nest so that he could 
easily revisit it. He pulled at a piece of fir to tear it up 
and make it a marker, but it was rooted too deep. One 
more peep at the nest and he turned to go; still anxious 
to set up a mark, he put his thumb to his mouth and 
wet it, and he stamped the wet thumb on the heather 
above the nest, and smiling to himself at his mark, he 
raced off. 

It was almost an hour before he met any folk heading 
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his way. He came to a spot where a number of young 
folk were in a half-hoop round some person in the centre. 
As he came up he heard jeering laughter. Nobody noticed 
his approach. Mock crying was mingled with the jeers, 
and both were directed at the boy in the centre. He had 
just come down the old road as the others came up, and 
one of the bigger boys, who had been five times in the 
Lagan, spotted the track of tears on the newcomer’s face, 
and everybody laughed, and made a joke of it. The victim 
made no attempt to wipe his face, but he was scarlet. 
Once he struck out, but the jeering was too general to 
make a fight possible. 

“He was cryin’ lavin’ his Ma. I want me Ma, I want 
me Ma,” they jeered him. 

Suddenly he spoke. “It wasn’t lavin’ me Ma made 
me cry,” he blazed at them. “I'll tell ye if ye’r so smart 
it was because I was made take—that.’”’ He pulled a 
small parcel out of his pocket and revealed “that”— 
a junk of Indian-meal cake. And the jeering stopped 
suddenly. 

Many a one had sulked over being forced to take a 
piece of “Indian bread.” At school, let alone going off 
to the hiring-fair, it was a thing to do by stealth, to eat — 
the like of that whfen the schoolmaster’s children, and 
the police sergeant’s and heaps of others were able to 
take out buttered shop bread, or all-flour bread. with 
butter or jam. Even those who had only a mixture of 
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Indian-meal through the flour ate their piece in crumbs 
out of their pockets on the sly. Those who had Indian 
bread made an excuse out of class to eat it, or ate it on 
the way to school in the morning. Many of those jeering 
became suddenly uncomfortable, and looked this way 
and that, falling back out of the ring. 

“There’s one,” some person shouted, pointing to a 
girl coming down from a house farther ahead, and they 
all dashed away to meet the newcomer. 

Hughie fell in with the crowd and was in the thick 
of every new rush, not that he was eager at first to do 
any shouting, but because he couldn’t help running more 
quickly than anybody else. They passed old folk plod- 
ding along in twos and threes, taking little heed of the 
children. These others were, like Donal, parents who 
had at least a couple of children for the hiring-fair, it was 
worth while to go to make a hard bargain. And they 
would help neighbour boys too, to make terms, just as 
Donal A’Chailleach would help Hughie. In one group 
Hughie suddenly spotted a face he knew; Brigid Gal- 
lagher from the second townland from his own. He 
remembered her quite distinctly. He had gone over to 
her home with Mary Nabla’s cow that had ‘“‘come on” 
three times after Miley’s bull, when it was decided to 
send her to the shorthorn bull that the Gallaghers kept. 
He remembered the morning well; the cow was a “risen 
animal” with her head stuck up in the air, roaring and 
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racing and full of fight, and breaking down to Miley’s. 
Brigid had been tethering a sheep in the garden. He 
trotted up alongside her and smiled. She was younger 
than he was. 

“I was in your house,” he said. 


, 


She turned to him eagerly. “I know,” she said, her 
eyes lighting up. “Ye came over with a cow.” He 
nodded. Naturally they came together after that. They 
knew each other, and neither of them knew anybody 
else in the crowd, so that when there was a dash this 
way or that, and they got separated, they sought each 
other out again when they noticed. 

When the sun was beyond his best in the sky, Hughie’s 
group was whistled to a halt to take their lunch. They 
sat down on the side of the road to wait for the old 
folk attached to them to come up with the bundles, and 
for some stragglers. Then they all scrambled over the 
ditch and got down on the heather. They scattered a 
good deal and many carefully held the wrapping-paper 
to hide the piece from which they ate. Hughie was only 
a little distance away from Brigid Gallagher, and he 
noticed that it was boxty Brigid had. In his house boxty 
was only made on Hallowe’en, or when the seed-cutting 
time was on and very big potatoes were left aside to be 
grated. He was not sure whether Brigid would like 
people to see her eating boxty, and evidently Brigid was 
not sure what to think herself. Hughie was all right; 
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he did not care who saw him, with his three fine, shop 
biscuits full of holes and a thick mortar of jam holding 
them together. Boxty was made of grated potatoes, and 
maybe Brigid would just as soon he did not go too close 
to her. 

A little distance on Brigid’s left there were two big- 
gish boys, and they suddenly laughed mockingly. Hughie 
had already noticed that they had white loaf bread with 
butter on it; and a bottle of milk. At the laugh he saw 
Brigid blush, and he knew why, and anger blazed up in 
him. Biscuits with jam on them were as good as loaf 
bread any day. He gulped down a bite so that he could 
get out a good mocking laugh, and Brigid looked at him 
in sudden dismay, but he poked his open fingers towards 
the other two. 

“They’re on the bottle yet,” he said loudly. 

“Who’s on the bottle?’ one of the two demanded, 
getting on his knees. 

“Ye’re on the bottle,’ Hughie said, bouncing on one 
knee, with his fingers lightly touching the ground like a 
sprinter about to go. 

“Well, we’re not on boxty anyway,” the other said, 
sinking back. 

“Boxty!’ Hughie said, flashing his biscuits, “I’d give 
me wan eye for a bite o’ boxty.” 

“Would ye, Hughie?” Brigid asked eagerly, and 
Hughie pretended to notice the boxty for the first time. 
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“Well, yer the greedy gut,’ he said, hopping over to 
her. He gave her a piece of his biscuit and she gave 
him a piece of boxty. They collected what was left 
into wrappers and then scurried down to the stream to 
drink, using their hands for a cup. When they took the 
road again Hughie and Brigid walked side by side, and 
the steady pace of the old folk was now fast enough for 
the youngsters. 


VIII 


At Fintown there was much talk about what o’clock 
it was; this was new to Hughie. And he burrowed in 
to hear it, and to get a closer peep at the watches by 
which the issue was being argued. There had been a 
clock in Hughie’s home for a few months, but he had 
never been close to a watch. Here three of them lay 
ticking vigorously on the palms of steady hands. Donal 
A’Chailleach was arguing strongly until he discovered 
that his watch had stopped; Donal, with a mighty curse, 
declared he had forgotten to wind it the previous night; 
Hughie smiled, and was surprised at himself that he 
could see through Donal so easily. In the end they called 
to a man in the fields to know how long it was till train 
time, but just then, away in the distance, an engine 
whistled and there was a sudden rush towards the station 
to get the train to Ballybofey. 

Brigid Gallagher was going by train but Hughie 
wasn’t, and they parted at the head of the roadway 
leading down to the station. Brigid kept looking back 
at Hughie until she was lost in the crush going in the 
gate. Later, when the train, puffing and panting, 
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clattered along only a couple of yards from Hughie on the 
road he stood to watch it pass, and he raced along 
after it, his eye on the smoke, that didn’t seem to know 
whether it should fall on the ground or go up into the 
clouds, and tore itself to pieces between the two minds. 

Running after the train Hughie got separated from the 
few that remained of the folk that had been with him the 
rest of the way, and he overtook a new group of four 
boys. Three of them were bigger than Hughie and were 
wearing boots, the fourth was about Hughie’s size, but he 
was smoking; a wooden pipe too. He was wearing long 
trousers that piled up over his shoe-mouth, and a dickie 
and tie like what Hughie’s father wore, and not at all 
like what Hughie had ever seen on any boy. His face 
was soft and putty-coloured, and the puffy flesh on his 
cheeks shook as he tramped. Hughie recognised him 
with delight; it was Tommy Not’in’; Tommy Not’in’ 
from away over on the other side of the school district. 
He remembered Tommy’s first day at school and the 
laugh that had gone up when Tommy had been unable 
to give any name but Tommy. 

“What else besides Tommy? Tommy What?” the 
schoolmaster had asked. 

“Not’in’ else,’ Tommy had answered. “Tommy 
Not’in’.” 

He had been in high infants with Hughie and they had 
exchanged pieces of string and broken penknives. He 
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smiled eagerly at Tommy, and he was happy when 
Tommy grinned back. At home his acquaintance with 
Tommy would have been too slight to make the basis for 
any association, for they lived in different townlands, but 
here, on the way to the Lagan, it was almost as powerful 
as his previous knowledge of Brigid Gallagher. Hughie 
attached himself to this new group. 

“The train’ll be there long before us, I suppose,” 
Hughie said, the distant screech of the whistle catching 
his ear. 

“T dar’say,” Tommy replied, taking the pipe from his 
mouth for a second to spit out. 

This group was dog tired. That much Hughie could 
see from the way they dragged their feet, and suddenly 
he felt very tired himself. 

“How much would it be on the train?” Hughie asked. 

“Two shillin’s,”” one of them told him. 

“Two shillin’s—twenty-four pennies—would it be that 
much?’ Hughie asked in awe. 

“T dar’say,” the smoker took time to answer. 

And then they settled down to walk in silence. Hughie 
could not walk steadily in stride with any of the others; 
a barefooted boy can never do that, so he danced along, 
well forward on his toes, and with his knees always bent. 
Now and then he got an easy bit where there was a pad 
along the top of a sod fence by the roadside, or on the 
grass fringe along it. He was often a little ahead of the 
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others; once he let them go by while he watched a hawk 
hover over something in a field. Whatever it was, the 
hawk went away without striking, and Hughie trotted 
off. A cart came along out of a by-road and headed the 
way they were going. The driver was a young chap of 
about twenty and he was whistling to himself. It was the 
biggest horse and the biggest cart that Hughie had ever 
seen. He raced along ahead for a little to get a closer 
view of it. The driver pulled up and Hughie halted, 
his head turned sideways, and his eyes speculatively on 
the driver. He waited for the others to come up. 

“Are ye walking to the hirin’-fair?” the driver asked, 
and Hughie, who had caught his eye, nodded. 

“Did ye come far?” the driver asked. 

Hughie told about himself. “Bless me sowl, yer kilt,” 
the driver commented. “An’ yer walkin’ to Ballybofey ?” 
Again Hughie nodded. 

“It'll be dark agin yer there,” the driver reflected, and 
then Hughie saw a puzzled, amused look creep into his 
eyes that were resting on Tommy Not’in’. 

“I dar’say,” Tommy agreed, meeting the gaze. 

The driver laughed outright, and now Hughie looked 
sharply again at his friend of the high infants. He had 
been puzzled to decide what exactly to think about 
Tommy’s appearance all along, and now he smiled back 
at the driver. 

“Get up on the cart the lot of ye,” he said. They all 
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scrambled up. ‘“Ye'd be at the fair before?” the driver 
asked Tommy Not’in’. 

“I dar’say,” Tommy agreed, spitting neatly over the 
boxing. Hughie’s eye was on the driver. To be able to 
handle a big horse like that secured from Hughie a keen 
eye for this new friend, and he saw that there was no fun 
at all now in the driver’s face. Unconsciously Hughie 
identified himself with the driver’s mood and became pro- 
tective towards Tommy Not’in’. His friendship for 
Tommy had grown to be a big strong feeling long before 
he heard the story of Tommy’s life up to that journey to 
the Lagan. 

The putty-faced youth had come into the world to a 
poor half-wit that had been at service in the Lagan, 
whither this group was now going. When Tommy was 
only four she disappeared one night that glistened with 
a harvest moon, and it was nearly a week later that lobster 
fishermen found her naked body, jammed in a cleft rock, 
a tooth of granite spiked in her side, and crabs feeding 
on her flesh. Tommy was taken over by an old grand- 
aunt of his mother who lived by herself in a small cabin 
that scarcely kept out any rain. Tommy called her 
“Granny.” The aunt began very early to get Tommy to 
light her pipe for her, and soon Tommy and she had fierce 
frequent rows over tobacco; she very rarely struck him. 
But how they lived amid the smoke and the rain, and 
what they lived on was a puzzle. Tommy had begun 
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early to do odd jobs for everyone, and he had gone to 
service when he was ten. For clothes he depended on 
what was given to him by the neighbours, and the old 
grand-aunt gave no heed to whether they fitted. Hence 
his rig-out. Dulled, and yet attentive in his dull way, he 
had gone out into the world with hunger, smoke, and 
parentage stamped on him. How much the driver saw 
it would be hard to know, but he saw enough to crush 
down his smile. He touched the horse to a trot and the 
boys were happy and silent. Tommy sat down in the 
bottom of the cart, and his eyes seemed to content them- 
selves with a steady, dull stare at the tailboard. It was 
a good while before they were told to get down off the 
cart, and then the driver told them that the smoke in front 
was Ballybofey. 

“Thank’ee,” Tommy said, in his solemn way, when 
he got down on to the road; he had been the last to 
descend. 

“Ye'll know where to get lodgin’s?” the driver asked. 

“T dar’say,” Tommy said. 

There was a smile again on the driver’s face when he 
turned away. 

Hughie was very tired when he got to Ballybofey. He 
felt at ease with Tommy, and when he said he knew 
where to get lodgings, Hughie went with him at once. 
It was a loft in a yard at the back of a public-house. 
The loft was full of good, fresh straw, and there were 
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old blankets and rugs piled in a corner, and there was 
a fine, bright fire away up at the other end where there 
was no straw; a man with a stick in his hand stood by 
the fire. Tommy sank down on the straw and loosed his 
boots. He made a face while he pulled off the right one. 

“I knew she was cut,” he said to Hughie, feeling the 
toes in his fingers. His hand, when he took it away, 
was stained with blood. 

“Tf ye had hot water,” Hughie said; ‘Mary Nabla 
made me do it in Kincaslagh the day of the bishop; the 
new shoes were hurtin’ me.” 

“T dar’say,’ Tommy commented. He had both socks 
off now, and was examining his feet. Blisters had broken 
on them. “Mine got cut the last time comin’ home, an’ I 
was lame for a week. She’s cute, the oul’ wan, an’ she 
gived me this.” He produced a noggin bottle, with a few 
spoonfuls of whisky at the bottom of it, out of his pocket. 
Very carefully Tommy sprinkled the sore foot. 

“Sixpence now, everybody that’s spendin’ the night 
here,” the man with the stick said. ‘An’ anybody that 
wants tay, it’s ready; lashin’s of tay, an’ two good slices 
of bread for sixpence.” 

“It'd be great to get a good bowl of tay,” Hughie said. 

“I dar’say,’”’ Tommy agreed, reaching for a blanket. 
“Tt’s best lave it till the mornin’, for it’s not two six- 
pences ye’ll be spendin’ either.” 

Each fished out his sixpence for his bed, turning his 
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back on the other while he groped out from a secret 
pocket. They munched the remainder of Hughie’s cake, 
and then snuggled deep down into the straw, and slept 
like death until the old folk came around in the morning 
and pulled them out. 

Hughie was surprised to see that the barn was now full 
of-boys. “Man, but I was tired,” he said, yawning. 

“T dar’say,’ Tommy agreed, feeling his sore foot 
tenderly. Then they both got up and shook the straw 
out of their hair and from their clothes, and went down 
to the yard. Hughie was stiff and Tommy was lame. 


IX 


Down in the yard there was great bustle; half-dressed 
boys jostled around the tin basins on a form to wash 
their faces and be off. Hughie wrapped his coat round 
his bundle, opened and turned down his shirt-neck, and 
was sensible of the fact that his new braces sparkled in 
the sun. He saw that one of the boys who had mocked 
at Brigid’s boxty had only a pair of knitted braces. He 
looked round the yard for Brigid, but she wasn’t to be 
seen anywhere; there were very few girls in the yard. 
Tommy took off his dickie and rolled it up safely in his 
coat. Tommy was wearing an ordinary shirt, to all ap- 
pearances, but when he walked over to the basins a laugh 
went up. Hughie had dipped into the water as Tommy 
came beside him, but he knew that the laugh was aimed 
‘at Tommy. The soap was sharp in Hughie’s eyes and 
there was a crowd round the wet towel. He made his 
way to his coat and dried his face in the lining. The 
jeering crowd was still pointing at Tommy and Hughie 
blushed; Hughie’s friends were that close to him. The 
back of Tommy’s shirt was different from the front; the 
back was white and stamped with W.W. 98 Ibs. in faded 
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red letters, showing that it had been part of a flour-bag. 
Tommy turned from the basins. Out of a side pocket in 
his trousers he drew a red handkerchief and wiped his 
face, He walked towards his bundle and his gaze glided 
along the jeering group. It did not go beyond them nor 
fall short of them, but its contact was so light that it 
seemed to discover no significance to himself in the 
laughter. Loudest in the group were the two boys who 
had mocked Brigid Gallagher, and Hughie walked over 
deliberately to stand beside Tommy, his thumbs thrust 
aggressively under the shiny buckles of his new braces, 
and his gaze disparagingly on the knitted braces of the 
enemy. Some of the grown-ups appeared in the yard 
just then and the incident passed. Breakfast was an- 
nounced. A big bucket of steaming hot tea and a basket 
of bread was brought out; another basket contained 
bowls, and for eightpence a bowl of tea and two slices of 
buttered bread were given; two good, stout slices, the 
woman who handed them out commented truthfully as 
she worked. 

Tommy and Hughie pushed their way for tea, and 
crushed their way back to a corner to drink it. They felt 
fit for the road again after that feed. Indeed Hughie 
was boisterous, for coming up against one of the two who 
had mocked Brigid’s boxty and jeered Tommy’s shirt he 
deliberately shouldered him, but the other pretended not 
to notice him and went out of the yard. 
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At the station Hughie met Brigid Gallagher again, and 
he made his way to her with Tommy Not’in’ at his heels. 
Brigid’s eyes were red. 

“It was lonely, wasn’t it when a body had to go to bed? 
I didn’t heed it much till that,” Brigid said. 

“But look at the fun we’ll have goin’ home,” Hughie 
encouraged. 

“If we could get hired close to wan another,” Brigid 
pleaded. 

“We might, mightn’t we, Tommy?’ Hughie en- 
couraged. 

“T dar’say,” Tommy agreed. 

It was now time to get tickets; one and eightpence to 
Strabane. Each had dug out the fare from a secret pocket 
and shut a tight fist on it. There was a great job packing 
them all into the carriages, and those who got seats were 
the worse off with the others flopping on top of them, and 
standing on their toes. But everybody was singing and 
shouting, and paid no heed to the orders of the old folk 
who were tired threatening—“Chokin’ to ye, Donal 
Hughie,” “damn on ye, Miley Beag,” or “Droch creach 
on ye, Nappy Bhetty, will ye be quiet?’ But nobody 
heeded them, and the train puffed along with its bellyful 
of excited children going to the hiring-fair at Strabane. 

At Strabane Donal A’Chailleach called out to Hughie 
to come over to him, and Tommy Not’in’ and Brigid 
Gallagher went too. There was a great crush of people, 
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and Hughie noticed that the other young folk were as 
little inclined to shout or laugh now as he was himself. 
Up till now there had been a oneness of feeling among 
all the travellers, that neither the crankiness of the old 
folk, nor the stray hostile bumps among the young ones 
had radically disturbed. But here it was different. 
Solemn, heavy, dull, slow-moving, red-faced men, and 
scraggy, wasted, grey-faced light ones, pushed their way 
here and there without heed how they jostled the old or 
young who had come by train. Donal A’Chailleach, who 
had a name for a short temper in the Lower Hills, only 
grinned when a stocky, middle-aged man in side-whiskers 
shouldered him roughly out of the way. Hughie was 
puzzled; he felt that here even the grown-ups were afraid. 
A buzz of hushed talk arose among the young folk, and 
instinctively it was in Gaelic. Round about the Gaelic 
whispers hung the heavy, solemn, Scotch accent of the 
stranger. 

“Damn on them,’’ Donal A’Chailleach said to an old 
crony. “Damn on them; an’ it’s us should be up here in 
these lands; bloody lot 0’ thieves. Sowl, only I have the 
youngsters—sh—sh—” he concluded quickly, and turned 
to touch his cap and smile at the big-bodied stranger who 
had come forward pompously. “Morrow, Mr. Craig,” 
Donal greeted. “Are ye wantin’ a couple of good young- 
sters the day?” 


Mr. Craig ran his eye over the group round Donal. “I 
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could be doin’ wi’ a likely lump o’ a lassie,” he said. “Is 
the big one yourn?” 

“She’s that. Come over here, Ellen.” Ellen, a girl of 
sixteen, came slowly forward, her head down. Mr. Craig 
put his hand under her chin, and tilted her face back- 
wards. 

“She’s a bit well-featured. I’d sooner hae a homelier 
face. I don’t want men wastin their time.” 

“Ellen’s all right,” Donal said. 

“Humph,” Mr. Craig commented. “She’s a bit heavy- 
lookin’ on her feet,” he added. 

“Ts it, Ellen?” Donal objected. “Why, man, she’s as 
full o’ life as a kitten. It’s the long walk an’ no sleep 
makes her look that way.” 

“What ye wantin’ for her?” Craig asked. 

“She’s better worth five pounds than anything in this 
fair the day, but Pll take four.” 

Mr. Craig shook his head. ‘‘We’re not as much de- 
pendin’ on your country for servants now as we used to 
be. There’s a big number of back country folk settled 
an’ breedin’ here now. If I get a handy one here the day, 
all right; if not, I hae ma eye on a girl in a cottage down- 


by.” 

Bargaining talk this, Donal knew, but talk with some 
truth in it too, for in Donal’s own day folk from the 
“back country” had settled down in the Lagan and were 


living in cottages, and their children were on the market 
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too. Craig and Donal got down to details of the bar- 
gain, while all the time the folk from the “back country” 
moved forward towards the market-place, where the 
Gaelic servants and the planter masters meet and bargain 
year after year, since the native power was broken in 
Ulster. 

In the market square the youngsters scattered out in 
strips of thin irregular lines, small folk keeping away 
from bigger ones, who might hide them from a possible 
hirer’s view. 

“Tommy, mon, are ye back?” a farmer greeted 
Tommy. 

Tommy looked up and was silent. ‘Well, mon, I hae 
a laddie already. But, hi, Sam.” Sam, a youngish, tall 
farmer dandered over. ‘“There’s yer laddie,” he said, indi- 
cating Tommy. 

“He’s no vera likely lookin’,” Sam demurred. 

“T took twa terms out o’ him,” the other urged. 

“A good riser?” Sam inquired. 

“He’s no by hissel’, but whistle an’ he’s up smart as a 
dog.” 

“Well, the old woman’ll do the whistlin’,’ Sam said, 
impressed. ‘What ye axin’ laddie?” 

“Four pound ten,” Tommy said. 

“D’ye think ye’ll get four-ten?”’ Sam asked, turning 
away. 

“I dar’say,” Tommy said. 
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“Listen, Tommy, he’ll gie ye three-fifteen, an’ that’s 
done or left there.” 

“Where’s yer cart?’ Tommy asked. 

“That’s me cart there,” Sam pointed. Tommy walked 
over and flung his bundle into it. He was engaged. He 
came over and stood beside Hughie. 

“There’s a man lookin’ at me,” Brigid said, seizing 
Hughie’s arm in her excitement. He was an elderly man 
in a battered hat and muffler. He was chewing tobacco 
and running his eye over the young girls, and his gaze 
often came back to Brigid. She had already noticed him, 
and as he took a step in her direction she felt she must 
either run away or grasp Hughie. The man came stead- 
ily towards her. 

“Yer a likely-lookin’ slip 0’ a girl,” he said. ‘Let me 
see ye walk, to see that yer nae lame nor anythin’. That'll 
do. There’s work in ye. To be sure yer light; yer a 
bit light. Show me yer hands.” She held them out to 
him and he felt the calloused skin. “Yer mother made 
no doll o’ ye,’ he commented. ‘Were there any young 
children in yer home?” 

Brigid told him eagerly about the young ones at home. 
He nodded. “Can ye milk?” 

“I milked the cow at home often.” 

“What wages are ye wantin’ for the six months?” 

“T was told to ask two pounds ten.” 

““An’ to take two,” he said to her gently. 
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“I was to take the two-ten, if I got it,’ Brigid said 
simply. 

“T think ye’ll suit me. T’ll gie ye two-five,” he held out 
his hand and after a second’s pause Brigid took it. He 
lifted the bundle off her shoulder. She was looking back 
at Hughie and Tommy until she was lost in the crowd. 

“She'll have a good place with him,” Hughie said 
hopefully. 

“T dar’say,” Tommy agreed. 

A hand came slap down on Hughie’s shoulder, and he 
wheeled sharply and punched angrily with his clenched 
fist, to face a low-set, foxy man with clear blue eyes. 
Hughie’s fist had caught him in the stomach; he gave no 
sign that he had felt the blow. “Yer a well-set up bit 0’ a 
laddie, but I suppose yer lazy as hell.” 

“What are ye hittin’ at?’ Hughie demanded. ‘An’ 
A’m not lazy,” he added hastily. 

“Ho, ho, aren’t we cocky?” Foxy replied. “Is it hirin’ 
or fightin’s bothering ye?” 

“Hirin’,” Hughie said promptly. 

“Well, T’ll hire ye. How much are ye wantin’ ?” 

“Four pounds ten.” 

“Ye never thought ye’d get it, but I'll gie it to ye, an’ 
tak’ it well out o’ ye; if yer feart 0’ work don’t come wi’ 
me." 

“What are ye givin’ me?” 

“Tm gieing ye four pounds ten at the‘end of six 
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months, an’ yer bellyful o’ work every day from now till 
then; are ye comin’ ?” 

Sim comin’.” 

“There’s me cart, put yer bundle in it, an’ keep an eye 
on it.” Hughie put his bundle on the cart. Foxy blinked 
at him and grinned, then he turned away. 

“He’s drunk, I think,” Hughie said to Tommy. 

“T dar’say,” Tommy agreed. “But yer as hired as if 
he was sober.” They went down and told Donal A’Chail- 
leach that they were hired, and they were glad when 
Donal told them that they had made two as good bar- 
gains as were ever made at the Strabane fair. 


x 


Hucuie and Tommy were now free to move around 
the fair. Hughie would have remained glued to the side 
of the cart, but Tommy told him that people never left 
the town until evening, and then he showed Hughie how 
to look for the farmer’s name on the side of the cart. 
Under the side of Sam’s cart Tommy emptied out his 
pockets; he had fivepence left. Hughie was better off 
than that, he had fourteen-pence. They went over to a 
stall and bought a bun each; a big, fat bun with raisins 
dotted all over it. Each broke his bun in two and stuffed 
it into the pockets of his coat, and then set to work on 
it greedily while going round to see the sights. 

On one stall there was a number of tin whistles, and 
Hughie hovered about for a time. Down at home they 
used to cost a penny at the summer fair, but up here there 
was no knowing what price anything would be. Hughie 
nibbled at his bun, for the edge was off his hunger by 
now. Then he remembered that a fine, big, fat bun, that 
was more than twice the size of the halfpenny buns in 
Dungloe, only cost a penny. 
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“How much are the tin whistles?” he asked suddenly. 

“A halfpenny,” the woman said, without turning her 
head. 

Hughie reached out a penny with one hand and grabbed 
a whistle with the other. The woman was a long time 
fumbling for change, and he put back the whistle he had 
taken up and selected one that was more evenly slit along 
the wood. Hughie knew his tin whistles. A_ballad- 
singer opened up suddenly behind him. Hughie was 
eager to go across to the man on the far side of the street 
with the birds on his cap, and on his shoulder, and 
perched on the stick in his hand, but Tommy was standing 
open-mouthed listening to the song, and his lips were 
moving for some time after the song was finished. 
Hughie was about to burrow in through the crowd that 
had collected round the man with the birds when a cart 
drove past. With the tail of his eye he caught sight of 
the figure standing up in the cart. It was Foxy. And 
there was a boy on the cart with him. Hughie shot after 
the cart and swung up on the back of it until he got in 
over the tailboard. There were two bundles in the cart; 
one of them was his. The horse was going hard under 
the goad of the end of the reins. With the rattle of the 
cart on the stones it was impossible to speak. Farther 
down the street, traffic forced Foxy to rein-in. He turned 
round and saw Hughie. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “Good Lord!” he 
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added, and his look puzzled Hughie. ‘Where did ye 
go?” he demanded suddenly. 

“I didn’t think ye’d be goin’ that quick,” Hughie ex- 
plained. 

“Well, I hired another boy; take yer bundle an’ lep off; 
there’s a bit of the fair to go yet.” 

“Ye hired me,” Hughie said stoutly, but he was 
frightened. 

“Get off or I’ll flay ye,” Foxy said, in a sudden blaze 
of anger. 

Hughie stood his ground. “Get off or yell miss yer 
market,” Foxy urged. 

“T made me market,” Hughie resisted. 

“Get off or I'll call a policeman.” 

For a second that staggered Hughie. “Call that wan 
there then,” he said desperately. 

Foxy turned and jerked the horse onward. Outside 
the town he pulled up. “Yer gettin’ off here, me bucco, 
for all yer gab. I can’t let ye miss yer market.” He 
seized Hughie to put him off, but the youngster fought 
desperately, twisting his legs round the drunken man’s 
and biting savagely. 

“God damn,” Foxy roared and flung Hughie back to- 
wards the tailboard, but he was dragged back himself too, 
and the cart heeled up pitching them both out into the 
road. Hughie was first on his feet and he stooped on 
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road-metal. With a stone in each fist he stood between 
Foxy and the cart. 

“T'll spilt ye open if ye don’t keep me,” he said, and 
there were tears in his eyes. 

Foxy was a bit dazed by the fall. He sat down on the 
roadside, his eyes were on the little terror in front of him, 
and the anger faded as he looked. 

“What made me do that to ye, laddie?’ he said 
musingly, puzzled. “I shouldn’t hae touched ye, laddie; 
but, blast it, ye should hae run back.” And then he 
laughed. After a pause he continued: “I know that 
other laddie’s father ; relation of herself. I must keep him. 
Damn it, can’t ye see I can’t keep both of ye.” Vexation 
rose in him again. 

“Ye hired me, an’ A’m not going back; everybody is 
hired by now; people’d say I ran away from the Lagan, 
an’ A’m not doin’ that’, A’m tellin’ ye,” Hughie said. He 
climbed back up on the cart. Foxy still sat on the road- 
side. 

“Well, be damn, if A’m not in a fix,” he said. “Here 
I am; two laddies hired. One I must keep; reasons per- 
sonal. Other won’t go; reasons personal.” He fumbled 
at his coat-pocket and took out a half-pint bottle. He 
took a short drink, recorked the bottle and put it carefully 
back. ‘An’ what’ll SHE say when I get home wi’ this 
handlin’? That’s what’s atin’ me. It’s not you need worry, 
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boy, but me. I had forgot about promisin’ to hire Andy 
the Hill’s caudy. Andy’s related to herself an’ I daren’t 
go back on that; but I’ll never hear the end of this, me 
that wasn’t at a fair for six months. Naw,Iwon’t. But, 
damn me,’’—he dived suddenly for the bottle—“damn me, 
but, laddie, yer health. I’m licked, licked to the world. 
Fight’s over. Peace terms.” He struggled to his feet. 
“Peace terms. You an’ me, laddie.” He came up and 
rested his hand on the boxing of the cart. “I haena work 
for the two o’ ye,” he said gravely. Hughie said nothing. 
“Him, must keep him; friend of the wife’s, the father is.” 
Hughie waited. “You, can’t get rid of ye. Won’t fight 
ye any more. Peace terms. Stay wi’ me till the Old 
Rabble; ten days. More hirin’. Go wi’ ye meself an’ 
hire ye. If ye can’t get what I gied ye the day I'll han’ ye 
the difference. Be sensible, boy. See the hole I’m in.” 

“Tl do that,” Hughie said gravely. 

Foxy gasped. “Laddie, shake; damn me, shake.’’ He 
changed the bottle to his left hand. “An’ I’ll do it. It’s 
peace, peace,’ he murmured, climbing back into the cart. 
“Were ye hurt, laddie?” he asked, as the horse moved off. 

Hughie shook his head. 

“T got a belt on the side o’ the head meself, an’ me ear 
is singin’ yet,” Foxy said. Andy the Hill’s son snig- 
gered. Foxy pulled up. Andy the Hill’s son drew a 
solemn face; Foxy stared at him in silence. “I’m always 
in trouble, laddie,” he said at last, turning to Hughie. 
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“There’s always somethin’. It’s the drink, laddie. Just 
hold them reins till I hae a wee swig.” 

While pulling the cork he had his eye on Hughie, and 
noticed the sudden eagerness with which he seized the 
reins. Foxy knew boys; he knew what that feeling was. 
He sat on the sideboard, and blinked at Hughie. He made 
no offer to take back the reins, and Hughie made none to 
return them, but he touched the horse lightly until he 
broke into a trot; then he turned and shook his head at 
Foxy. 

“Think yer a great fellow,” Foxy said, grinning back. 
Then he looked round at Andy the Hill’s son, and he spat 
over the side. 

As soon as they came into the yard a woman came out. 
She was not at all what Hughie had expected; she was 
youngish and pleasant to look at, and there was no doubt 
she was glad to see them. Two children clung to her 
skirts. 

“Yer brave an’ early, Bob,” she greeted. 

Hughie smiled; it was a habit he had to smile with 
people that looked pleased. 

“A’m brave an’ early,” Foxy agreed, without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Did ye meet Andy the Hill?” 

“T did,” Foxy said, after a pause, “an’ I had the other 
laddie hired before Andy came along.” 

“But ye had promised, Bob.” 
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“Ay, Belle, I had promised.” 

“An’ ye forgot?” 

“Ay, Belle, I forgot.” 

“Yer kin’ o’ daft, Bob.” 

““A’m full daft, Belle.” 

“An’ the two is on yer hands now, an’ the times no’ 
that good ye can be doin’ wi’ two.” 

“But he’s a bred ’un, the bucco. He’s agreeable to 
me takin’ him to the Old Rabble an’ hirin’ him; that’s 
only ten days away.” 

“Yer aye puttin’ us in some hole, Bob.” 

*“‘A’m aye doin’ somethin’ wrong, Belle.” She turned 
and went into the house, and Hughie was puzzled, for it 
seemed to him that she was about to smile. 

“Did ye hear the goin’ over she gied me, laddie? ‘Yer 
kin’ o’ daft, Bob,’ she says; ‘an’ yer aye puttin’ us in 
some hole, Bob,’ she says. Man, I fairly caught it, A’m 
tellin’ ye. An’ she never axed me had I anythin’ for her, 
an’ she kens fine I hae, but she wouldna axe. She’s fair 
angry wi’ me, laddie.” Then he showed Hughie where 
he was to sleep in a loft that was entered from a door in 
the outside of the kitchen gable. He had another drink 
out of the bottle. ‘“Ye’ll hear a whistle when there’s grub 
for ye,” he said, and went down the ladder. 


XI 


HUGHIE was sent out with the cows next morning at 
six-thirty; Andy the Hill’s son was afoot at the same 
time but he was kept to tidy up the yard. It was a dull 
morning, grey and cold and damp. The sun didn’t get 
clear through but the light oozed out of the thick, spongy 
clouds and came down mixed with the rain in a grey 
whey, through which things could be seen but in which 
nothing shone. Hughie was barefooted. He had a bag 
for a wrap, and he made a place for his head in it, and it 
hung down his back. There was nothing stirring any- 
where, nothing shining, nothing calling. It was a stupid 
morning, and it made Hughie lonely by the emptiness 
of it. He rocked from foot to foot and began to hum. 
The words of a song of the home fireside came tremblingly 
into the hum and swelled out into a chant. The song 
of the fireside gathered feeling from the loneliness, and 
soon Hughie was back among the rocks in the Lower 
Hills. The words tripped over one another and the hum 
rocked and then collapsed in a burst of sobs. A cow made 
a race towards cropped ground and Hughie made a dash 
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to stop her. When he had her turned he had forgotten 
his loneliness. He dried his tears with his fists, and 
later he took his cap off his head and wet the lining in 
the grass so as to wash his face clear of any trace of tears. 

The sun pushed his way out through the clouds, and 
the light came clearer and drier to the tilled fields of the 
Lagan. The rain ceased, and the ground sweated under 
the growing heat. Hughie discarded his bag mantle and 
got on top of the fence to look around him. Low hills 
in the distance marked the rim of the world. Hughie 
puzzled out the direction of home, and facing in that way 
hummed again the fireside song as he rocked from foot 
to foot. 

Breakfast was taken out to him in the field—oaten 
porridge mixed plentifully with milk in a tin can, with 
a spoon saved from sinking into the porridge by the 
narrowness of the vessel. And there was a flask of tea 
and two good slices of buttered bread. It was one of 
the two youngsters that he had seen the day before who 
brought the breakfast; a copper-headed little girl in a 
blue frock with white spots. She stood back a short 
distance from Hughie while he supped his porridge, 
and when a cow moved into mischief she was off like 
a shot before Hughie could get to his feet. When she 
came back she smiled at Hughie; she did not speak, nor 
did Hughie, and when he had finished his breakfast she 
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gathered up the vessels and moved off. After a few yards 
she halted, and stood swinging her can. 

“I heard Daddy telling about you,” she said solemnly. 
Hughie stood wide-eyed, and silent. ‘He was going over 
to see if Tom and Rebecca’ll hire ye.” 

“Who’s Tom and Rebecca?” Hughie asked. 

She shook her head. “Daddy’s ear is deaved yet,” she 
added. 

Hughie blushed guiltily, and she turned on her heel 
and ran quickly away. It was she called Hughie later 
to drive home the cattle. 

Foxy’s wife was in the yard when Hughie came in, 
and Hughie’s eyes were on her face before she saw 
him, and his face was reddish-grey like the granite at 
home, and his eyes were large and eager to see what feel- 
ing was in her mind for him now that she knew. The 
cattle came to a halt in the yard and stood swishing 
their tails. The woman of the house turned towards 
Hughie. He stood very straight and very still when 
he caught her eye. She was bright like yesterday, and 
her eyes were large and very alight, but when they met 
Hughie’s they became suddenly severe. He shifted from 
one foot to the other under their scrutiny. 

“Come here to me, boy,” she said. Hughie darted to 
her side; a little trick of his to meet trouble like that. 

“You beat my husband,” she said severely. ‘What 
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did you mean by that?” Hughie’s eyes were large as her 
own, but he said nothing. . 

“You said you’d split my husband if he did not keep 
you.” Hughie was still silent. 

“And have you nothing to say?” Hughie shook his 
head. 

“Well, this time I’m going to give you your walking- 
papers; will you take the stones to me?’ Hughie shook 
his head. 

Just then two of the cows began to fight and in a 
second the whole yard was in confusion. Foxy’s wife 
entered the fray with a cane she was carrying, and laid 
around her freely. And she welcomed the interruption 
so that she might chuckle to herself at the wistful dis- 
may of the little man from the back country; and as 
she subdued the tumult she was glad of the decision 
she had made with Foxy that morning, to keep both 
boys. But over at the gable Hughie hurried down to the 
bottom of the ladder, his little red bundle in his hand, and 
then without pause he raced up the avenue and out on 
to the country road. 

When he was missed inside a search was made every- 
where, and Foxy himself galloped miles along the road 
that led back towards Hughie’s country. But they never 
saw Hughie Dalach again. 


XII 


Hucuie took the road that led deeper into the Lagan, 
racing in the bare feet with never a thought except to 
get away from the tall, severe woman that he couldn’t 
stone and who had given him his walking-papers. He 
ran without thought; he was bewildered, alarmed, on 
the verge of tears. Going up the hill he eased his trot 
and he murmured—‘‘Where am I going? Where am I 
going?” His mind cleared. He wouldn’t go home. He 
decided that at once. People would say he had run 
away from his place. Nothing he could say would kill 
that idea, and he was not going to give it to anyone to 
say that “Hughie Dalach couldn’t stay on the Lagan.” 
Nobody would shout after him—‘I came home to me 
Ma.” He had seen such scenes; nothing like that for 
him. Now, he walked slowly; the copper-headed girl 
had talked of some Tom and Rebecca. He would ask 
everywhere for Tom and Rebecca. That’s what he 
would do. He met the postman, but the postman couldn’t 
tell him. There was no Tom and Rebecca along the 
road anywhere, and he pointed to a house up the brae 
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face and told him to try it. They wanted no boy in that 
house, and Hughie swung his bundle on his back and 
turned away. There was a man and a woman in a trap 
at the gate and they questioned him until they got his 
story. 

“Have you money?” the woman asked. 

“T have,” Hughie said, “I have money.” 

“How much have you?” 

Hughie dived into his pocket and showed the shilling 
and a halfpenny that he had left. When he was putting 
the money back he started, and the woman noticed his 
start. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked. 

“I forgot me tin whistle,” he said sadly. 

“Hadn’t you better go home, boy?” she suggested. 

“Tm not goin’ home,’ Hughie said, frowning. 

“And what are you going to do?” 

“I’m looking for Tom and Rebecca; they want a boy.” 

“And how’ll you get Tom and Rebecca?” 

“Tl ask everybody,” Hughie said. 

“What was the woman like that hunted you?” she 
asked. 

“She was a grand woman,” Hughie said simply, after 
a pause. 

“And are you sure she hunted you, Hughie?” 

“She told me to take me walkin’-papers,” and he told 
the name and where she lived. 
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“I'd think little of running back,” the woman said, 
“T’ll bet she never meant it.” 

“We have no time to run back,” the man in the trap 
said. ‘Here, this will help you,” and he gave Hughie 
five shillings. 

It was a little while after that when Hughie noticed 
that the birds were singing. It made the place appear 
friendly to find that the larks were there too. He trotted 
on; the road was empty and the houses were few and too 
big. At a stream by the wayside he stopped to drink. 
He lay on a flag and touched the water with his lips. 
The bottom of the pool was of white sand; small trout 
flitted about. The fry, like the birds, made the Lagan 
homely. He grabbed in vain at a biggish one that darted 
past beneath his face. After a little delay he took the 
road again. He asked every passer-by for Tom and 
Rebecca, and went to the door of every house to know if 
a boy was wanted there. 

A two-chimneyed, thatched house with a row of trees 
behind it came into view, the first house that was of a 
homely size. It was evening now; night would soon be 
coming and loneliness was already colouring Hughie’s 
spirits. Night on tramp was a new idea. It was time to 
fix up something. The big farmhouses were too formi- 
dable; he might ask shelter there under closer threat of 
night, but this house was after the fashion of houses at 
home. These would be people that he could talk to. He 
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reasoned that it would be like going over to Dan Donal’s 
or Hughie Dan’s. Indeed, Hughie Dan’s was a finer 
house than this one. He trotted hopefully up the slope. 
A dog chained at the gable growled. Hughie went to 
the door and knocked. A woman appeared at the door. 
She was a thin, lanky woman, drooped-shouldered; she 
had a weasened, puckered face, and brown tired eyes; her 
hands were coated with flour from baking. 

“What brings you here?” she demanded. 

“T’m looking for Tom and Rebecca,” Hughie said. 

“Well, there’s nae Tom nor Rebecca here,” she said. 
turning away. 

“Would ye want a boy?” Hughie said. 

She halted and turned round slowly to face him again. 

“And were ye no’ hired at the fair?” she asked. 

“T was not,” Hughie said. 

“Well, Dick hired a wee chil’ an’ he left this very 
mornin’, the strap.” 

“T’ll stay, if ye’ll hire me.” 

“An’ for what would ye be willin’ to stay?” 

“Four poun’ ten for the half-year.” 

“Ye'll get nae four poun’ ten from us.” 

“T’m not wantin’ to go, then,” Hughie said. 

“Well, four poun’, take it or go. Yer a bit of a splin- 
ter, an’ that’s yer measure.” 

“A’m well used to work,” Hughie said. 

“Can ye milk?” 
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“I could milk anything,” Hughie said with energy, 
although it was only two or three times altogether that he 
had milked the cow at home. 

“Can ye thin turnips?” 

Hughie had seen that done but he hadn’t been trusted 
to thin the few drills at home. “I can thin turnips,” 
he said brazenly. 

“Can ye pull lint?” 

“T never saw that done,” he confessed with reluctance. 

“T was beginnin’ to think there was no end to what 
ye could do with yer tongue. I'll gie ye another five 
shillings.” 

“T want four poun’ ten,” Hughie persisted. 


Pte J 


““An’ it’s that left you trampin’,’” the woman retorted 
irritably. “Go on wantin’ an’ ye’ll go on trampin’.” 
She remained in the doorway thoughtfully surveying 
Hughie. 

“T’ll tell you what,” she added after a pause. ‘““There’s 
a pair of boots that got too wee for Dick and I'll gie them 
to ye.” 

“Show them to me,” Hughie said. 

She showed him a pair of heavy working-boots that 
only wanted new toe-plates. 

“T’ll stay,” Hughie said, letting down his bundle. 

“Well, please yourself now, ye’ll be made work here,” 
the woman said. “What’s yer name?” 

Hughie told her. She got him a bowl of milk and 
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a cut of bread, and he sat on an upturned creel in the 
kitchen to take it. Inside, the house was very neglected. 
A wide chimney with fire of half a dozen coals. A 
dresser with five bowls and a row of cracked plates. A 
rickety table, a chair, a form; two creels, one full of turf. 
A basket. At the end of the dresser a bucket of water. 
A stairs ran up to a garret. Underneath the stairs there 
was a turf-house and this became Hughie’s bedroom. 
He did no work that evening, and he felt lonely and a 
little afraid, but of what or for why, he could not have 
said. 


XIII 


THAT night, Hughie realised why the other boy de- 
serted; the turf-house was alive with fleas. Towards 
morning, in sheer desperation he pulled off his shirt, and 
after that he slept. It was years afterwards in Scotland 
that he got to understand that this is the common tactic 
of the wise tramp; vermin are merciful when there is 
unconditional surrender. At five o’clock he was taken out 
to work with Dick, and he had almost abandoned hope 
before they were called in to breakfast. The relief at 
having been hired had ebbed before the day was through. 
Hughie felt now that he had stumbled into the thing that 
hung over the mind of every youngster coming to the 
Lagan—a bad place. Dick and Rachel showed no interest 
in him, and his attitude towards them was colourless. He 
was too inexperienced to decide whether his work or his 
hours were really unfair, and too vital to crack up under 
the strain. He worked, was often tired to exhaustion; he 
waited for the term day, and when it came, he was paid 
his money, and he hurried away from Rachel and Dick. 

Hughie met Tommy Not’in’ by arrangement and they 
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went to the station together, tramping steadily, for Hughie 
was now wearing boots. Hughie and Tommy had met 
every second Sunday since they had discovered each other 
on a market day in the local town. Hughie wasn’t going 
home. Neither was Tommy. 

Tommy and Hughie were early in Strabane, and be- 
fore the train arrived with new folk, they went to the 
post-office to send Hughie’s money home. Tommy was ex- 
pecting people by whom he would send back his money to 
the “oul wan,” but Hughie’s mother had told him to post 
his and he was going to do it, not without some nervous- 
ness. 

“Are ye sure that money’ll go to me mother ?” he asked 
the girl in the post-office earnestly, after she had accepted 
his registered envelope. His anxiety appealed to her. 

“As sure as death across my fingers,”’ she said solemnly, 
and she laughed and pinched Hughie’s ear when she saw 
his face brighten at the assurance. 

Back on the street they met the first of the newcomers, 
and they had news for Tommy Not’in’, and they flung it 
at him without thought. Youngsters from his own town- 
land couldn’t imagine anything upsetting Tommy Not’in’. 

“Yer Granny’s dead,” they said to him. And then bit 
by bit he got all the news. Fanny Andy’s people were 
using the old house as a barn. The Granny was buried 
where the thistles used to be in the far corner of the 
new graveyard. And Tommy turned eagerly to the 
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blacksmith’s niece, who said that the Granny wanted word 
sent to Tommy to be a good lad. 

Hughie didn’t know what to say to Tommy, so he 
said nothing, but he walked with him down to the 
railway station. He stole a look at the grey putty face, 
but there was no change in it, and Hughie groped in 
his mind for something to say about the new places 
they might get. But when he spoke, Tommy paid no 
heed to him, and he noticed that he wasn’t pulling at 
his pipe, and that the fingers of his hands were closing 
and opening. He halted and wondered should he make 
some excuse away and leave Tommy. But just then 
Tommy began to talk. 

“She was a great wan, mind ye,’ Tommy said. 
“When I was hired in Point, an’ she heard that they 
had me out sneddin’ turnips an’ it peltin’ hailstones, 
over she comes an’ nothin’d do her but I’d go home 
with her.”’ A short silence. “She could cook nettles an’ 
knew every root that ye could ate or couldn’t ate; she 
was fond of the inside of kail stalks. I hope it wasn’t 
in the wet corner o’ the graveyard they put her. Tl 
put a pound to the priest for Masses for her.” 

“An’ have ye no home at all to go back to now?” 
Hughie asked, awed. 

Tommy shook his head, but his eyes were on a bird 
on the wire fence. “There was a bird like that with a 


nest in our gable every year,” he said. 
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But now, Hughie and Tommy were on the edge of 
the hiring-market and they pushed their way through 
to get a stand. Later, when they were both hired, they 
searched the whole fair for Brigid Gallagher, but in vain. 

In the second term, Hughie and Tommy met on rarer 
occasions. Then followed eighteen months when they 
met regularly every Sunday. But for a period of two 
years afterwards, they only met on term days; once, 
from a moving train, Hughie saw Brigid Gallagher. Six 
years passed. Hughie had come to the Lagan a child, and 
that from a townland where neighbours and nature co- 
operated in the routine of life and there were few clashes. 
At school he had been keen. Knowledge had come to him 
easily and he received it with enthusiasm. At home he 
was willing, if a little headlong. On the ice or in a sleigh 
he excelled, and was considered a little wild. To the 
movements around him there his mind had been thrown 
open. When the sun shone into the valley he raced, and 
worked, and shouted. Winter echoed to the ring of his 
nailed boots on the lake. Before dawn, in frosty weather, 
he often dashed to’ the window to listen to the ducks to 
tell by their talk whether the ice still shut them out 
from water. Impressions rose up without challenge and 
thought grew within him without guidance, in spurts 
of sudden enthusiasm. But the Lagan had left its mark. 
From the moment he confronted Foxy with a stone in 
each hand he was in a world that stirred around him, but 
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which he could no longer trust. Even his instincts had 
been challenged. It had been an instinct with Hughie to 
smile with people he saw happy. Once, in sheer delight, 
he paused near a young girl at an avenue gate to reflect 
her joy in a smile that lit his face with as white a light, 
but she caught his smile and squashed him with a frown. 
A wariness towards people grew within Hughie, and, 
while enthusiasm for a bird singing in the early morning, 
or for a keen frosty night, might yet find vent he reached 
out to the world around him with a new caution. At 
home he had sometimes dodged work to search for birds’ 
nests, and he had been scolded, and even punished, but 
such events were common around him and they sharpened 
no sense of inquiry. In a Lagan field he might idle on 
occasion, sometimes through tiredness, sometimes be- 
cause his mind was filled with thoughts that slowed his 
hand, but an angry cough or a sharp word from the boss 
acted differently from the call of his father or mother. 
The impulse then had been to correct the fault. Here, 
the impulse was to yield slowly. On a few occasions re- 
bellion flared up, and there had been stand-up rows be- 
tween Hughie and “The Master.” | 
His last eighteen months, however, were spent on a 
farm where life around him had as little challenge and 
as much joy as life had held in the Lower Hills. He 
had come to that place alert with experiences with semi- 
hostile masters, and he came to a man with feeling in 
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him for his own home and those that shared it. With 
a steady even pace he had set about his work on the 
first day, seeking for the attitude towards him of the 
other members of the household. He had learned to 
be aloof, without being sullen. He shared his break- 
fast in the field with the farmer’s son, and that day at 
dinner-time he sat down with the other members of 
the family. In the other places, even with Rachel and 
Dick, he had eaten by himself in a corner of the kitchen. 
Here he sat with the farmer and his wife and two 
daughters, and one son, and there was a spotless table- 
cloth and more than one knife and even two forks. His 
work that day had been light and his hunger at dinner- 
time was keen. But he felt awkward, and ate carefully, 
stealing glances at the others, until one by one they laid 
down their knives and forks while he was still hungry, and 
he dared not continue by himself. Stealing a look at 
one of the girls he caught her eye on him and he blushed. 
After the dinner he was sent off for a cart of turf. One 
of the girls went to show him the way, and when they 
reached the stack ‘she uncovered the leg of a goose and 
slices of bread. 

“Ye didn’t eat what’d feed a canary,” she protested 
“an’ every day till ye get used to us I'll slip ye a feed 
on the quiet.” And she laughed so comradely that Hughie 
grinned and seized the leg of goose. And from that day 
forward the impulse to work on that farm came strongly 
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from within Hughie. His development from his clashes 
with life was filled in with an acceptance of this new 
household, and his cautious, critical attitude faded, and his 
mind was again thrown freely open to the life around him. 
He became an influence in that Lagan home. He sang 
without thought when moving round the kitchen. He 
joked with the members of the household and was joked 
against. And when the time came for him to go back to 
the Rosses, half the joy of going home was torn in tear- 
ing away from that Lagan household of the stranger 
Scotch. 

The first home person that met him on his way down 
from Fintown was old Naos, the tailor; Naos, who knew 
the stamp of every breed of people in the two parishes, 
and he peered closely at the tall, sinewy youth with the 
bundle. 

“?Pon me sowl an’ it is Hughie Dalach’s grandson, 
the breed as clean as a grey cat; an’ it’s no boy is in ye 
any more, but a man, God bless ye.” 

Hughie went on his way. He looked around at the 
mountain that was scaly with rocks, at the whitewashed, 
two-chimneyed cottages, and the small green patches. 
And his mind hung up against them the flat clay lands of 
the Lagan, and the heavy, powerful horses, and the 
ploughs, and the bulging barns, and the thronged stack- 
yards. And the home district seemed to shrink and 
wither, and for a moment he felt big against it all, and 
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then life seemed to empty and his joy to collapse, and 
he felt himself little with the littleness of the life to which 
he had returned. He felt suddenly without a place in 
the life around him; unaccountably lonely. A man. Was 
that it? And just then he got his first peep at his own 
home, and he heard his own dog bark, and the boy burst 
through the uncertain covering of manhood, and he went 
racing down by the old school to take the near way home 
across the fields. 


XIV 


It was latish next morning when Hughie strolled out 
among the neighbours. Mary Nabla was in her own door 
and shook on him and he went over to her. 

“T was just makin’ meself a sup o’ tay,” she explained, 
“an’ a body hates always drinkin’ tay by themselves; I 
never ate praties now, unless an odd one that I toast 
in the fire an’ make feedin’ of, like I was a child.” 

Hughie sat on a creepy and took the bowl on his knee. 
“Devil a much change in ye, Mary Nabla,” he said. 

“What'd change me, except the weather bleaches me 
a bit; it’s just scrape, ate an’ sleep with me; scrape, 
ate, an’ sleep. Yer mother stands best of any one in the 
townland.” 

“An’ what’s all the news,” Hughie asked. “I see 
Sunny Anthon Gallagher is buildin’ a new house.” 

“He is, then, just that; an’ makin’ a tidy wee place 
for himself too. Blow high, blow low, last winter he 
was out with the donkey cartin’ in the sods that he cut 
along the road to cover the rocks an’ to mix with the 
skin o’ ground he’s tryin’ to grow on the bottoms o’ 
bogs.” 
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“Ye were in the Lagan, Mary Nabla, weren’t ye?” 
Hughie said. 

“T was then, me half-score o’ times; not a much I 
min’ about it now. It was work, work there, and work, 
work here; that’s all, work, work. When there’s no work 
in me; that’ll be death.” 

“Ye take no interest in the neighbours much, Mary 
Nabla,” Hughie said: “except for our house ye usen’t 
to rise out, I mind. Ye keep too much to yerself.” 

Mary Nabla sipped her tea. The postman came in 
on the floor and left a letter on the table. He wouldn’t 
wait to drink a sup of tea. He went out. Mary Nabla 
went over and picked up the letter. Hughie had his 
back to her; she looked at him for a second, toyed with 
the letter and then put it inside her blouse. 

The woman next door came in; old Sheila Nora. “Ts 
it from Johnnie or Sister Anne the letter is?” she asked. 

Hughie saw Mary Nabla’s head rise erect and he 
sensed a new hardness. “From Sister Anne,” she said; 
“Sister Anne,” she repeated. 

“I thought it might be from Johnnie; we didn’t have 
a word from Dan for near three months, an’ it’s dangerous 
work he’s at.” 

Hughie felt Mary Nabla’s tensed body relax; Sheila 
Nora was without aloofness; a worried mother. 

“An’ this is Hughie Cormac?” she said, turning to 
Hughie. “Throth, is it? yer mother has a right to be 
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happy now with ye all gathered round her again; the 
happiest day is the throngest day,” she added. 

“Dan, maybe, wouldn’t trouble to write,” Mary Nabla 
said; “isn’t yer brother to come back this summer? Dan 
will lave him to give all the news.” 

“T hope that’s not in his mind,” Sheila Nora said; 
“TI was dreamin’ of me father last night, an’ I always 
be nervous after a dream like that since me Uncle Bar- 
ney was killed.” 

“Don’t be puttin’ notions in yer mind,” Mary Nabla 
said. “Your Dan is as steady as a rock, an’ that’s ease 
to any mind.” 

“Well, it’s a comfort to ye to hear as regular as ye do 
from Sister Anne.” 

Again Hughie saw Mary Nabla stiffen. Sheila Nora 
went out. Hughie was silent. Mary Nabla stood at 
the table and looked out the window. Hughie got to his 
feet. 

“T must come over some day an’ fix the roof on that 
hen-house of yours,” he said. “I see there’s a rib down.” 

“I wish ye would,” Mary said, brightening; “I wish 
ye would.” She had the letter in her fingers now. 

“Would ye like me to read that to ye?” Hughie said 
suddenly in his impulsive way. 

Mary Nabla blushed, and he was sorry. “Ye wouldn’t 
say a word to a sowl, Hughie Dalach?” 

“TI wouldn’t say a word to a sowl, Mary Nabla.” 
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“Not even to yer mother?” 

“Not even to me mother.” 

She handed him the letter. He read it to her. It 
was a long letter, telling about children mostly, and how 
they were doing at school, and how Denis (that’s her 
man, Mary Nabla murmured) was working steady, and 
it was signed “Your loving daughter, Anne.” 

Mary Nabla went to the head of her bed and lifted 
up the tick, and took out a square packet that, after 
much unwrapping, yielded a portrait of a family group. 
She made him go over the letter again, and she pointed 
out each person to him as the name occurred. She was 
a new Mary Nabla now. 

“T just wouldn’t give the neighbours the cheek that 
they’d talk to me about Anne. Maybe I was foolish, but 
I talked that much about her when she joined the nuns, 
that I kept it to meself when she left and married a mason 
in Dublin.” 

“Yer hard on yerself, Mary Nabla,” Hughie said. 

“Td like to see Anne, an’ I’d like to see the childer,” 
she said. “I’m thankful to ye, Hughie,” she said, after 
a pause. 

“Tl fix the rib in the hen-house in a day or two,” 
Hughie said, going out. 

Hughie met his mother coming from the well with 
water, and took the bucket from her. “I suppose Mary 
Nabla is goin’ to Keadue with her letter; it’s a long walk 
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for the poor thing, but she always goes over to the 
cousins, with a letter from Sister Anne.” 

“T don’t think she’ll go with this wan,” Hughie said. 

“If Mary would only get sense it’d be easier on her; 
not a neighbour ’ud ever mention a word to her if she 
went from house to house like everyone else.” 

“So ye know,” Hughie said, after a pause. 

“Everybody knows except the childer.” Then they 
walked in silence until Hughie left the bucket at the 
door. He went over as far as Sunny Gallagher, Anthon 
Gallagher’s son. Sunny was carrying the parings of 
the roadside on his back up to a shallow skin of ground 
on top of a flag to make soil deep enough for a crop 
next year. Hughie lifted a few creels on him; Sunny 
usually set the creel on a low ledge and filled it, and 
then got on his knees to get into the two hangers. 
From his knees he struggled erect and went off up the 
hill with his burden. Now and then, when he filled 
the creel too much, he failed to get off his knees, col- 
lapsing sideways, to the amusement of youngsters play- 
ing around. 

A burst of gay whistling made Hughie turn. Down 
the mountain patch came a donkey, pushing onward 
under the urge of an occasional switch of a rod in the 
hand of the rider. The whistling was overflowingly 
lighthearted; it called for notice from Hughie, who 
whistled much himself. Sunny Gallagher was now go- 
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ing slowly up towards the flags, swaying slightly from 
side to side, his face red, the veins in his throat bulging, 
the creel heavy on his back. Hughie crouched behind a 
rock waiting for the whistler to come along. 

“Fifty-five an’ nine—sixty-four ; sixty-four an’ nine— 
seventy-three,” Hughie shouted suddenly. 

The whistling snapped, and Dannie Rodgers swung 
down off the donkey’s back. He raced towards Hughie 
and hailed, “Madrid on the Manzanares; I forget the 
rest,” he countered, shaking hands with Hughie. 

When Sunny Anthon came back the three sat down, 
and Dannie Rodgers produced a pipe and some tobacco 
he had collected in thin slices from the piece of black 
twist at home. Grania Dalach nearly surprised them 
when she came down to tell Hughie that the dinner was 
ready; he went up home. 

Last night he had felt a little strange among them all, 
especially with the very young ones. Still, the baby, who 
was four, and whom Hughie had not seen before, had 
taken to him instantly, and the strangeness was dying 
quickly. 

After dinner he went out with his father, who was 
again draining, this time draining bog, explaining that 
to have a good spread-field for peat, the draining was 
necessary. Hughie put on his moleskin working trousers, 
and tied his knee-straps, and felt very grown-up walking 
over to the bog with his father. They worked in silence. 
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As he worked Hughie’s mind filled with a picture of a 
wide, stoneless field on the side of the mountain and a 
pair of horses in a plough. He would not talk among 
the neighbours about making a field; the spread-field 
would be the excuse. His work gathered energy from the 
picture that was growing, and the father paused now 
and again to steal a glance at the grown-up son. There 
was no doubt but Hughie was very much a man, lithe, 
muscular, fiery, like his stock. His face was spare in 
flesh, without redness, without being pale. He was tall. 

“A pair of horses ’ud be a good few days turnin’ up 
all ye have marked off here to drain,” Hughie said. 

“A pair of horses?’ Cormac said, standing erect and 
looking round: “indeed would they.” He was surprised 
that Hughie’s mind was running that way, like his own 
in secret. 

Anthon Gallagher came in sight with a dead sheep on 
his back. Cormac and Hughie stuck their spades and 
went over to where Anthon rested, and when Anthon 
left they knew he had no illusions about what was in their 
mind. The neighbours would talk among themselves and 
have sharp eyes for the progress of the Dalachs with 
their new field. 

Well, it was a case of making it now, it just had to 
be made once the neighbours knew it was begun. 

It was dusk that evening before they set off back 
home. Hughie’s arrival was awaited with excitement, 
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and that tea was more in the way of a feast than any 
meal so far. But while the excitement buzzed around 
him, Hughie’s eye caught the row of eggs on the top 
shelf of the dresser, and again the feeling that there 
was no great backing to life in the Lower Hills returned 
to him. That row of eggs was a poor thing against the 
big, long purses in the Lagan; and the droves of cattle, 
and the big-bodied horses. It was only when neighbours 
came in that his mood yielded to the light-hearted talk 
around him. It was a sort of duty on neighbours to 
call in to see the Lagan Yankee, who had been over six 
years away. Mary Nabla came quietly in, and Hughie 
thought she was different somehow. Later, when Annie 
Nuala leaned forward and asked if it was from Sister 
Anne the letter was, Hughie broke in on the question 
with a story of the Lagan, and he drew in his chair along- 
side Mary Nabla. 

Next morning, Hughie was afoot early and he and 
his father made an early start in the bog. The picture of 
a big, wide field without a rock, ripping to a plough, 
drawn by two heavy horses, again held Hughie’s imagin- 
ation, and he worked with fierce energy. Towards midday 
a misty rain came down from the mountain, and behind 
the grey drizzle the mountain bulked dark, massive, 
sombre. Hughie found himself recalling the wide fields 
of the Lagan and the strength of them, flattened down 
under a wealth of cattle and crops. ‘And it was then that 
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he heard the glug of the water under his feet in the spongy 
bog; the row of eggs on the dresser came back to his 
mind. 

“Bog has its nose well up here; it will take a lot of 
manure to get a crop here.” 

“Tt’s only now and again with big sun, that much 
good will come out of a place like this,” Cormac agreed. 
“Still, if it’s well drained it'll always be gettin’ more 
feelin’ in it; it’s the water keeps the bogs dour. The 
years'll tell once it’s drained, maybe.” 

The rain got heavy and they knocked off. Between the 
showers that evening, Hughie fixed the roof on Mary 
Nabla’s hen-house, and she had a fine, big, blue duck- 
egg boiled for his tea when he came in, the same as any 
woman in the townland would have for any man after a 
day’s work. And that night Hughie went out on the road 
and when he met Hughie M’Gee and James Brennan, and 
John Eoin, they said, “’Morrow,” to him, like they would 
say ‘’Morrow” to any man, and he dandered up and 
down the road with them for a while, and then went to a 
raffle. And neither his father nor his mother said a 
word when he pulled the latch and let himself in at mid- 
night, but the porridge-pot was in the side of the rakings, 
and when he lifted the lid there was his bowl of milk 
inside left ready for him. 

And so Hughie Dalach slipped into his manhood in 
the Lower Hills. 


XV 


DaNNIE RopceErs coaxed a hound from his uncle, and 
he had a trick of getting the schoolmaster’s dog to answer 
his whistle too. Hughie and Dannie ventured on the 
mountain after hares on Sundays, sweeping from Brocca 
to Glenveigh, and from Bunawack to Crolly. On a Sun- 
day morning they found themselves looking down into a 
horse-shoe glen, dotted with houses and striped with 
patches of green grass. A thin ribbon of road fell limp 
across the shoulder of a hillock and disappeared beyond. 

“That’s where Neddie Brian lives,” Dannie said, point- 
ing to the road across the hillock. “I was up there twice 
with sheep. A wan-house townland—Adrigoole, they call 
it. 

“The patches of fields here are worse than down with 
us,” Hughie said. 

Dannie’s eye was roving and he whistled lightly. 

“I can never forget the Lagan and its fields, and the 
droves of fat cattle and crops, and big-bodied horses,” 
Hughie said. “The people away there would never be- 
lieve the kind of places we have.”’ 
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“Me granny’s sister lives down in that house with 
the brown patches on the gable,” Dannie said. “I spent 
a week there; terrible quiet place, no life like down our 
way, somehow. But if we were to slip down now we'd 
get a couple of praties, an’ maybe we’d hear if there 
was a hare around anywhere.” 

They went down the hill together and across the stream 
to Johnnie Beag’s, where the granny’s sister lived with 
her daughter Nappy. Dannie was greeted warmly by 
them both and Hughie was welcomed. Nappy insisted 
that Dannie tie up his dogs, for that she knew the hun- 
gry breed that was in dogs from that part of the country, 
and that not an egg was safe in the townland one of them 
came into. Dannie protested, but he tied the dogs to the 
cowstake in the hen-house. After their dinner, Dannie 
told the news from his own townland and the old woman 
plied him with questions about his folk and the crops and 
the threshing, and the number of sheep with lamb. 

Nappy’s voice was raised outside, welcoming some- 
body, and they heard the name, Neddie Brian, distinctly. 
She called Dannie Rodgers and we went out. Neddie 
Brian wanted word taken to a man down in the Lower 
Hills that he had a good working strain of a dog for him, 
if he called up to Adrigoole. 

“Give him to me, I’ll take him down,” Dannie offered. 

Neddie Brian grinned. “It’s not in the breed of ye 
to let go of a good dog if ye get yer fingers on him,” 
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Neddie said. Inside Hughie chuckled, and the old wo- 
man nodded across to him, and winked. 

“That’s true enough for Neddie Brian,” she whis- 
pered. “Dogs ’ud drown themselves to please Dannie’s 
grandfather when he was a young man. I min’ him 
fine, an’ always with a couple of dogs at his heels.” 

The talk outside stopped. Hughie got to his feet and 
went to the door. He was curious to see Neddie Brian, 
but he was late to see his face, for Neddie Brian was on 
his way back home, a tall, big-boned man, stepping lightly, 
slouching forward slightly on the staff in his hand. 

“There’s a pair of shoulders,’ Hughie enthused, sud- 
denly interested in the build and movement of this man. 

“Ye may say that; throth an’ I should have told him 
who ye were,” Nappy said, “for it’s him tells the stories 
about what yer grandfather was in his prime.” She 
opened her mouth to call, but just then Neddie disap- 
peared behind a turf-bank. 

Lights from cottage windows made white spots on 
the hillsides that evening when Hughie and Dannie took 
their way home. It was a crisp, frosty night, and Dan- 
nie’s whistle tinkled in the keen air. Their way led them 
round by the old school. 

“I can only count on me fingers yet,” Dannie said; 
“but I can add nine to anythin’.” They laughed and 
talked of that day of the inspector, and Hughie asked 
questions about those who had been in the highest class 
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in the school then. The sergeant’s daughter had married 
a policeman and was gone away; the son was studying to 
be a solicitor, and the two lads that were to join the 
police were working in the mines in Scotland. The eldest 
of the master’s daughters was “going with” a shop-boy 
in Johndy’s; they were on the pad every Sunday night. 
And Dannie talked on about the groupings and pairings 
of the boys and girls in the Lower Hills, while he led one 
dog and Hughie the other. When Mary Nabla’s light 
caught Hughie’s eye his mind wandered from Dannie’s 
tale. Among the people Mary Nabla was almost a per- 
son without neighbours, he reflected. Her secret about 
“Sister Anne’’ crossed his mind. He was sorry for Mary 
Nabla. ’Twas hard to fit into life like that, shy of 
people, hiding something, and not liking to hide it, and 
maybe knowing it wasn’t hid. Anyway, it wasn’t easy for 
anybody to fit in between the rocks, among the little 
patches of soil. There was something missing somewhere. 
A rabbit dashed across the road, and the dogs bounced 
forward. Hughie’s mood passed. 

Going up the pathway home he suddenly remembered 
Neddie Brian crossing the hillock into the Glen that cut 
deep into the side of the mountain. The moonlight flashed 
on glistening rock; away in the distance the mountain 
was brown under the stars, and over the grey peak of 
Errigal flitted grey clouds that were like puffs of breath. 
Somewhere somebody whistled the “Rakes 0’ Mallow” ; 
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a girl raised her voice in a lilt. Beyond the shining rocks 
Hughie’s eyes searched for the fence round the new field. 
He would put a touch of the Lagan into what he was going 
to make up there. 


XVI 


Tue Winter’s Fair evening in Dungloe found the 
whole Rosses youth gathered in the village. It was a 
frosty night, with an east wind and a clean sky: The 
public-houses flooded the street with light through open 
doors and frosted, breath-clouded windows. Hughie Da- 
lach was at the fair, and so was Brigid Gallagher, and they 
met on the bridge, bumping into each other in a crush 
round a juggler. Brigid grabbed Hughie. The sudden- 
ness of their meeting added feeling to it for them both. 
They pushed their way over to the edge of the crowd. 
The light from a window fell on them. Brigid had grown, 
but she was the same Brigid, impulsive, impetuous, tim- 
orous, almost tremulous. She was a step-daughter, and 
her home life, while considerate, was empty. Hughie was 
glad to see her, and from her empty life she reached out 
wistfully, without thought. He had grasped her fiercely ; 
she was the little girl that he had lost in the crowd at 
Strabane. They laughed in each other’s faces, standing 
tall amid the crowd. Excitement died down suddenly in 
the crush around them, and they became conscious of 
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each other in their surroundings. Brigid let go Hughie’s 
arm and stood back somewhat abashed. 

“Isn’t it a pity Tommy Not’in’ isn’t here?” Hughie 
said. That gave them something to talk of, and they 
joked over the first journey to the Lagan. It was then 
that Neddie Brian came along with his donkey-cart, 
and the crowd heaved suddenly, and Brigid and Hughie 
were apart. Neddie Brian was coatless, blood streamed 
from a cut in his temple. Police walked behind the cart, 
swithering. The crowd pressed forward. Neddie had 
taken the snug on his shoulder with him in making a 
dive after a man in the public house. Ordinarily Neddie 
was a silent, civil man, with very few words for any- 
body, but in drink he was turbulent. His mind was now 
on fire with Fair Day whiskey and excitement; the crowd 
was cat-calling. Hughie hesitated to push into the crowd, 
he searched round for Brigid; she had been beside him, 
and now she wasn’t. He might have recognised the coat- 
less man, only he was searching for Brigid, and was a 
little concerned. She would never have pushed forward 
with the crowd, he decided. She must be edging her way 
into the eddy. He jostled out of the crush and searched 
the fringe of the crowd, but there was no Brigid. He was 
puzzled. He met Danny Rodgers and Sunny Anthon, 
and in the end went home with them. 

Neddie Brian was Brigid’s uncle. She saw him but 
seldom, but what she saw of him she liked. He was 
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her mother’s brother. The sudden sight of him, coat- 
less and wild, had sent her flying to him from Hughie’s 
side. The bleeding was down the far cheek and she 
only saw it later. She seized his hand, and he tried to 
fling her off. The one lamp on the bridge was full on 
her face. 

“Don’t ye know me?”’ she asked. 

“Fanny,” he said, puzzled, “Fanny.” He put his arm 
round her shoulder, and the pressure of it took the shawl 
down off her head. Her black hair contrasted against 
her tense face. 

“Fanny—” He halted, and was puzzled. “It’s Fanny’s 
daughter,” he said, frowning slightly. 

“Fanny’s daughter Brigid, that’s who’s in it,” she as- 
sured him. A jerk on the reins inclined him forward. 
Brigid kept hold of him. They walked in silence. Brigid 
and Neddie Brian went out of the town together. Brigid 
induced him to ride on the cart, and later she, too, climbed 
up. Neddie Brian fell asleep, and she wrapped her shawl 
around him. 

When the donkey turned to face the grey ribbon of 
road that Neddie Brian had made across to Adrigoole 
Brigid shivered. The night was now cold, and the wind 
made thin, sharp noises among the scattered bushes on 
the cliff edge above the road. The mountain around was 
brown, dark, endless; the ribbon of road lay across the 
shoulder of the hillock before her like a dead piece of dis- 
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carded rope. She felt strangely uneasy and suddenly 
sad. She wished Neddie Brian was awake. The donkey 
went stolidly on. Out of a walled gloom rose a patch of 
white; a whitewashed gable. A chimney showed dark 
against a strip of sky. The donkey halted at Neddie 
Brian’s home. Brigid helped her uncle in off the cart and 
then unyoked the donkey. That night her bed was a 
shakedown on the warm hearth. She was sorry that 
she had not thought of saying a word to Hughie Dalach. 
She slept soundly. 


XVII 


MornInG came stealthily into Adrigoole. Brown 
heather yielded a view of bleached tufts of long grass. 
The grey water of the lake broadened out under the 
shadow of the cliff. Sheep revealed themselves apart 
from the granite boulders. Grouse clucked in the gorse, 
and waterhens rustled among the reeds. Smoke appeared 
from over the top of the hillock, at the gap to the glen, 
dark smoke that thickened while the morning brightened, 
and then thinned as the fire beneath it kindled. 

It was a month since Brigid Gallagher and Neddie had 
come into Adrigoole together. The day following the 
fair had been wet, and Brigid had set to work in the 
house. She made Neddie help her turn out neglected 
corners in the room. She whitewashed. She made fun 
of his arrangement of delf on the dresser. For a whole 
week she made chaos of his home, and then the new order 
began to reveal itself. Neddie Brian scratched his head 
often on the day when she was finishing up with her new 
changes. It was a Friday; on the Sunday Brigid was 
to go back home. Twice Neddie came in from the sally 
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garden to see her busy in the kitchen. A third time he 
came in. Brigid was making pancakes. He stood down 
at the gable and reached up to a wooden peg round which 
was coiled the donkey’s reins. He crossed his legs and 
leaned his head against the arm that rested on the peg. 

“Brigid, I suppose you’d never live up here in the 
glen,” he said. 

Brigid stopped in her work and turned to face him. 
“Tt was runnin’ thro’ me own head to ask ye to let me 
stay,” she said frankly. 

“Tt was?” he queried eagerly. 

“Well, it’s this way,” Brigid explained. “I’m goin’ to 
America next harvest; Donal is takin’ me out, an’ it’s 
nothin’ much I’m doin’ down at home. It must be kind of 
lonely for ye here, an’ I could do me spriggin’ with you 
as easy as below. And it’d be nice to be here with you,” 
she concluded simply. 

He tightened his grip on the peg. “An’ ye’ll stay until 
the harvest with me,” was all he said. 

“Tl stay till the harvest,” Brigid said. 

“That'll be fine,” he said. “That'll be fine,” he repeated, 
moving away from the peg. “I’m damned, but that’ll be 
fine,” he enthused, facing her in the kitchen. And then 
after a short pause he went out to his work. 

It was now the fair morning again, and Neddie Brian 
was early astir. He picked the live coals from the rakings 
of last night’s fire, and left them on the flagged hearth, 
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while he put the ashes into a bucket. He built a fire of 
black turf with a piece of bog fir in the centre, and against 
it the live coals. He filled the kettle with water and hung 
it on the crook. He got down on his two knees and 
made his lungs serve for a bellows until tongues of flame 
licked the fir, and when it crackled in a blaze he got to 
his feet and went outside. There were now four columns 
of smoke rising beyond the hills, and he noted the order 
in which his neighbours had stirred. He went across the 
path to the hen-house. The milch-cows were still lying. The 
donkey came to the hen-house door. He let her nibble at a 
sheaf of oats as she followed him back to her open stable. 
He strolled across the glen towards the sheep. He counted 
them. He eyed each of the long-haired cattle in turn. 
A hare scurried off to get deeper into the mountain. 
Leisurely he returned home. Before he came to the 
street he heard the rattle of the kettle lid and he quickened 
his pace. A cloud of steam from the kettle was driving 
out into the middle of the floor. He lifted off the ket- 
tle and set it on the hearth close to the fire. He hung on 
a pot of potatoes to boil for the hens. Brigid came si- 
lently down from the room in her bare feet. She made 
no remark to her uncle. She washed her hands in the 
tin dish that rested on the bottom of an up-turned barrel 
at the gable. She did not wash her face. Her uncle was 
knuckling down the top row of potatoes so as to fit on the 
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“T hope ye didn’t let out the ducks,” Brigid said. 

He set the lid carefully on the pot. “Indeed, then, I 
was goin’ to, when I heard the kettle goin’.” 

“I forgot to tell ye not to let them out,” Brigid said. 
“T’m goin’ to kill the drake for Sunday, an’ I want to 
get him fastin’.” 

“T’ll kill it for ye,” he said. 

“A body forgets ye did things like that for yerself. 
Kill him an’ welcome.” 

Brigid prepared the breakfast. ‘“Duck-eggs ye’ll have?” 
she queried. 

“Duck-eggs,” he said. 

They both sat over to the table. The butter was in 
a heap on a wooden dish. The tea was in bowls. When 
the breakfast was over Neddie went out. He was build- 
ing a new garden for cabbage plants. Brigid tidied up the 
kitchen. She fed the hens. She collected the eggs in 
the empty duck-house. The dead drake hung on a peg 
at the gable; she noticed it as she came in with her apron 
full of eggs. She left the eggs in the basket in her room. 
She paused before the mirror and fingered her hair. 
Voices drifted in from the street ; a strange man was talk- 
ing. She came to the kitchen. There were footsteps com- 
ing across the gravel. 

The stranger entered the door; Neddie came slowly 
behind. The stranger was light-bodied and medium- 
sized. He had brown eyes closed in so that the white 
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showed only in a speck at the outer corners. He had a 
light stick in his hand. Instead of a button he had a 
stud in the neck of his shirt. His neck was bare. He 
halted at the dresser and smiled at Brigid. He had a 
gold tooth that was just barely visible when he smiled. 
Brigid looked at him keenly. He was of middle age, 
thin, like a man that had sweated much, but tough, with 
the fibre of mountain stock. 

“Welcome, stranger,” Brigid greeted. 

He came up the floor, his unlit pipe in his fist. He 
took up a coal on the tongs. He paused with it poised 
above the bowl of his clap pipe. 

“If I’m a stranger it’s not the miles makes me wan,” 
he objected. “I suppose I’m yer nearest neighbour.” He 
pressed the coal against the pipe and pulled vigorously. 
“T knew ye folk were afoot early this mornin’,” he con- 
tinued. “Yer first fire was that wasted, it was only the 
clear bit of a sky let the smoke be seen when I got on me 
foot this mornin’ to go out on the hunt for me rusty- 
faced sheep; bad cess to her for a sheep, not a sight of 
her I’ll see again. I have been out the length of Glen- 
dowan this mornin’ lookin’ for a sheep that I bought at 
the last fair, an’ that strayed from me,” he explained to 
Brigid. 

“Ye'll have a mouthful of tay,” Brigid said. “An’ as 
yer a neighbour of ours we might as well know what to 
call ye.” 
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“He’s a son of Sheila Dan’s; he’s Mickey Sheila,” 
Neddie Brian explained. 

“I mind yer mother fine, then,” Brigid said. “She used 
to come down to Nancy Mickey’s on fair days, an’ I 
saw her at Nancy’s wake.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt it,’ Mickey Sheila agreed. “I mind 
her goin’ to that funeral; we were thatchin’, an’ it was 
against her toes that she went. But ye must have been 
only a slip of a youngster then.” 

“The way I mind so well,’ Brigid said, “is that she 
made the cure of the sprain for me father. He had 
twisted his leg lifting a log. But come, sit over now to 
the tay.” 

“A thing like that sticks in a body’s mind,” Mickey 
said, drawing over a chair to the table. 

Neddie sat on the edge of the kitchen bed. 

“Faith, Neddie, ye were lucky to get a fine house- 
keeper like this to stick herself away here in a hole after 
the lively times they have down about her place,” he 
continued, stirring his tea. 

Neddie was filling his pipe and he said nothing. 

“I must tell Nappy and Betty to come over to ye an 
odd night,” Mickey added, turning to Brigid. ‘“They’re 
somewhere every night an’ they might as well come over 
to you.” 

“It'd be a long walk for a couple of hours’ ceilidh,” 
Brigid said. 
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“Not a thing they’d think of it,” Mickey assured her. 
“Bless yer heart, they’re as supple as hares. They'll be 
over to ye wan of these nights. Yer not goin’ to this 
fair, Neddie, are ye?” 

“I’m not,” Neddie said, and he grinned at Brigid. 

“Ye'll keep yer eye out for the sheep?” Mickey asked, 
getting to his feet. 

“T will,” Neddie Brian assured him. 

“Ye'll know yer neighbours the next time,’ he said 
to Brigid. 

“Neighbours don’t be takin’ the heels off wan another 
here,” Brigid said lightly. 

“Well ye know the oul’ sayin’, ‘People meet sometimes 
but the mountains never,’ an’ mountainy people is not 
the laziest to walk a couple of miles to chat with a neigh- 
bour now and again,” Mickey said. 

He took up his stick and went out. 

He went off down the gravelled path. Neddie Brian 
went back to his work. 


XVIII 


Tue lamp was not well lighted that evening when 
Mickey Sheila’s sister Betty and Nappy Johnnie Beag 
came into Neddie Brian's. Brigid was standing near the 
room door threading a darning-needle up against the 
light. Neddie was slicing turnips. He nodded to them 
in his grave way, and looked around to make sure there 
were seats at the fire. Betty looked at Brigid. 

“This is Betty Sheila,’’ Neddie Brian said. 

Brigid shook hands with Betty. 

“An’ I-am Nappy Johnnie Beag,’ 
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the other visitor 
said. “An’, a croidhe, but yer mother an’ me were the 
friends.” She gave Brigid a hug. 

Bridgid made them sit close to the fire, and drew up her 
own chair to Nappy. 

Betty Sheila was a well-worn edition of Mickey in the 
lighter frame of a woman. Her face was worn and lined, 
but her eyes were live enough, and they were busy now 
taking in the features and dress of this girl that had come 
into the hills. Her lips were skinny and pursed; her 
hair was light and feelingless; she was below medium 
height; she was bare-footed. 
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Nappy Johnnie Beag was fresher than Betty. There 
was roundness still in her face, and her neck, without 
being fleshy, was full and soft. She was slow-moving 
with an air of carelessness. Her soft, grey-brown eyes 
scarcely wandered from Brigid’s face for the first few 
minutes. When she took her seat in the corner she 
stroked the grey cat, and appeared equally happy in the 
warmth. 

Betty Sheila sat on the creepy. After a while she drew 
her knitting from under her apron and her eyes wand- 
ered from Brigid to search the kitchen. It was years 
since she had been in Neddie Brian’s, but she recalled 
its previous appearance with ease. 

“‘That’s a handy bench for buckets and milk-vessels,” 
she commented. ‘Faith, now, it is handy; an’ was it 
yerself made it, Neddie?”’ 

“Indeed it was,” Brigid said. 

“An’ was it since ye came?” Betty queried. 

“T’m not as well able to lift big, heavy crocks an’ empty 
them into the churn as Neddie was. With the bench 
there, there’s no liftin’, ye may say, for the bench is near 
the height of the churn,” Brigid explained. 

“Tndeed, then, it’d be a brave-sized crock ye couldn’t 
lift, if ye don’t belie yer looks,” Betty said, searching 
Brigid sharply with her eyes. 

“Tt’s not that easy to lift a weight from below yer 
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breath when it’s the size of that crock, an’ it full of milk,” 
Brigid persisted. 

Betty’s lips pursed back until pockets of skin bunched 
round the corners of her mouth, and the critical look in 
her eyes sharpened. 

“It’s not many lifts ye have in this place,” Nappy said, 
“an’ ye do well, Brigid, to make wee changes like that. 
This is as snug a house as is in the hills, with the water 
at the doorstep, an’ the turf at the gable, an’ the hen- 
house only across the street ; an’ there’s always the shelter 
of the hills roun’ ye in here.” 

“Ve should see the way the wind comes down, an’ 
ye wouldn’t think there’s much shelter. It’s like as if 
it stands waitin’ till it gets a body outside an’ then leps 
down off the hills on them,” Brigid said. 

“Squalls’d be uncertain in here, right enough,” Nappy 
agreed. 

“I suppose ye didn’t see any sign of the sheep?” Betty 
asked. 

“Not a sign or sign. The dog would have noticed a 
stray sheep among ours, an’ there wasn’t a word out of 
him all day,’ Neddie Brian said. 

“’Tis Mickey was sayin’ he might come over before 
bedtime on chance of her comin’ into the glen with this 
scourge of wind.” 


Neddie Brian raised his head and looked at a spot in 
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the roof above the lamp. He made no comment on this 
remark of Betty’s. 

Brigid produced her sprigging. The other two women 
were already busy with their knitting-needles; Betty was 
making golf hose and Nappy was knitting gloves. Betty 
pressed Brigid for details of the price she got for sprig- 
ging, and contrasted the result with the earning from 
knitting. 

“Ye'd make most of half a crown a week be that,” 
Betty decided, pursing her lips forward until the wrinkles 
stood up in front of her nose. “Golf hose might beat 
that, but a body’d have to work early an’ late to do it. 
Nappy, there, sticks to the plain work an’ I’m always at 
her to try the fancy tops.” 

“There’s not much plain work about gloves,’ Nappy 
objected. “It’s it that is tricky. I'd rather have the 
fancy tops meself, only the colours bother me mother, 
for her sight is failin’.” 

“T suppose it’s lively times ye have down at home, away 
dancin’ every night,” Betty spoke with her head stooped 
on her work, but with her eyes looking up on Brigid’s 
face. 

“Indeed, we have lots an’ lots of dances,” Brigid 
assured her. 

“But wouldn’t it be a terrible waste of time,” Betty 
urged, this time with her head raised, and her gaze 
frankly on Brigid. 
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“A body never misses the time given to a bit o’ play- 
actin’,” Nappy intervened. “Ye never saw anybody 
smothered in their work like them that could never waste 
a minute to play; an’ they’re the wans that has always 
the meanest way of livin’. There’s many an ould stick 
that has time for nothin’ but to work till they can scarcely 
pull their legs after them, an’ not a bit better than the 
rest of us they are.” 

“Maybe, if ye only knew it, it’s a fine, tidy sum they 
have in the bank,” Betty suggested. 

“A man that has money in the bank should have a seat 
in his trousers,” Nappy said. 

“It’s people that has the least to lose have the biggest 
notions often. A woman that doesn’t keep a tight, close 
fist on every penny is a queer burden on any man,” Betty 
spoke with feeling. ‘To be sure if a man gets a woman 
like that, it’s little handlin’ of money she’d get if he had 
any sense,’ she added. “There’s Pat Nora now—his 
aunt was a full cousin of me mother’s—an’ I heard her 
tell that if Pat Nora’s Peggy was let loose on a fair day, 
not a stop she’d do between this thing an’ that thing until 
she’d torn the heart out of a five-pound note.” 

“Damn all ever Pat Nora was but a hungry mean- 
minded weed, the best day he ever saw,” Nappy exploded. 
“What made Peggy take him nobody ever knew, for I 
heard me mother say a hundred times that Peggy was 
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as fine a girl as went into Dungloe chapel when she mar- 
ried Pat Nora, an’ she was a weasened wisp o’ a worn 
woman before ten years.” 

“Oh, ay, ye’ll stan’ up for Peggy. There was always 
damh between her people an’ yours,” Betty objected. 

“I would think meself that there’s somethin’ wrong 
with a man that doesn’t lave the housekeepin’ to the 
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woman,” Brigid ventured. “I’d hate to be havin’ to 
argue with him whether he wanted a shirt, or I wanted 
a petticoat.” 

“People should be sure to pile up against the rainy day; 
that should be the first thing in their minds,” Betty per- 
sisted. 

The dog barked. “That'll be Mickey,” Betty said, 
raising up her stocking between her and the light to ex- 
amine her work. 

Mickey Sheila came in. He was wearing his Sunday 
coat over his old trousers. “Yer well settled down to the 
{nittin’,’’ he commented, pulling forward a chair. 

Neddie Brian was now resting on the kitchen bed, with 
the tail of the quilt over his feet. 

“T suppose ye got no sign of the sheep,” Mickey Sheila 
said. 

“There wasn’t a sniff out of the dog all day, an’ I put 
him thro’ our sheep twice,’’ Neddie Brian said. 

“Yer fine an’ spruced up,’ Nappy said, ‘an’ shaved 
too, an’ it only Thursday; there’s a touch of the towns 
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about ye yet. He was in Canada for four years,” she 
explained to Brigid. 

“He was then, four years,” Betty said. “It’s not out 
of the hills he got the money to put up the slated room 
an’ the new barn. Not but I suppose our place is a shade 
better than most places about here,’”’ she added. 

“Wrap yerself in that shade, Betty, an’ ye’ll be no sight 
for modest eyes,’ Nappy said. 

Betty’s knitting-needles clicked noisily. There was a 
grunt from the bed; Neddie Brian was feeling round for 
his tobacco. 

“Will ye be on yer feet early the morrow mornin’ 
again?” Brigid asked Mickey. 

“Indeed, then, I won't,” he said. “The dogs can have 
her if she doesn’t come back be herself. I walked twenty 
miles if I went a yard this day on the hunt for her.” 

“Did ye go over be Hughie the Mason’s?”’ Neddie 
Brian asked. 

“T did, an’ I was talkin’ to Hughie himself. The 
health’s poorly with him still, but the place is doin’ better 
now with the dry seasons, an’ the family is nearly all 
reared at him, so it’s easier. I hear that eldest boy of 
his is doin’ no good in Scotland, jumpin’ about from wan 
job to the other. I saw men puttin’ their time to loss the 
same way in Canada, always sky-larkin’ about, an’ never 
with a penny. I spent three of me four years in the wan 
job.” 
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“Not a bit harm it’ll do Hughie’s son to lep about for a 
while. He was the makin’s of a fine man; a fine mould 
of a man, only like all his mother’s people, maybe, a wee 
bit light,” Nappy said. 

“It’s a mistake for a man to be too heavy in the bones,” 
Betty decided. “It’s light, wiry people sticks things the 
best. Doctor Diver said the time Big Donal had pneu- 
monia that heavy-built people make the worst fight. 
There’s our Mickey now, an’ ye couldn’t keep a cold on 
him for two days runnin’.” 

“T like a bit of weight in a man, so long as he’s light 
on his foot,’ Nappy said. ‘Sometimes a wee man is 
fiery, an’ that’s not so bad, but a cold wee man is the most 
miserable thing in the world.” 

“Nappy seems to know a lot about men,’”’ Mickey said, 
winking at Brigid. 

“It’s queer, now, but I find a lot of me own mind in 
Nappy,” Brigid said. : 

“Runnin’ round to all the dances didn’t lave yer mind 
without notions,’ Betty commented. “But notions are 
poor things to live on.” 

“T’d rather live on notions than live with a cold man,” 
Nappy decided. 

“Cowld or warm, maybe it’s not wan’d bother ye.” 

“Ah, indeed, be me sowl, Betty, I had me chances, an’ 
maybe I’m not a bit sorry I didn’t take them, instead of 


moodying over something by myself.” 
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“Well, Brigid’s not tied down with notions,” Betty 
said. 

“I think if I made a sup of tay it wouldn’t be a bad 
notion,” Brigid suggested. 

“Brigid, you an’ me should be in the wan house,” 
Nappy enthused. 

Brigid disturbed them to link down the kettle. Nappy’s 
eye went over the kitchen. “Divil the more womanly 
kitchen I ever put me foot in; it’s luck Neddie Brian 
doesn’t deserve, to have a woman like Brigid with him, 
after lavin’ himself high an’ dry the way he done,” Nappy 
commented. 

Brigid laughed. “Throth, an’ I’m thinkin’ sometimes 
to meself, when I see him scratchin’ his head for a piece 
of rope or a bit of sharpenin’-stone that I put where he 
can’t lay his hands on it, that he’ll be a happy man when 
I trot off next harvest.” 

“An’ are ye going off next harvest?’ Betty exclaimed, 
laying her knitting on her lap. 

“Donal is takin’ me to America next harvest,” Brigid 
explained. 

“An’ ye tell me it’s only up here for a spell ye are,” 
Betty said, her knitting still resting in her lap. 

“It’s a fine holiday for me up here, but I’ll have things 
well mixed up on him be the time it’s over.” 

The tea was ready. Betty drank hers in silence. Mickey 
was silent drinking his. Nappy and Brigid talked about 
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people from round about who were going to America in 
the autumn. It was a good while after the tea before the 
party broke up, and Brigid had promised to go over to 
Nappy’s on the day after the morrow, to help with the 
tea for the “gathering” that was to be at Johnnie Beag’s, 
fencing off the swamp. Brigid and Neddie foddered the 
cattle and got ready for bed. After the rosary was fin- 
ished Neddie got up and sat in the corner, and he looked 
at Brigid twice as though about to speak, but she was still 
on her knees, and after a couple of minutes he dropped 
down to say his own night prayers. 

And just as they didn’t say good morning, they never 
said good night; Brigid went up to her room to bed. 


XIX 


A GATHERING is a voluntary coming together of neigh- 
bours for part of a day to do special work without pay 
for some family without men-folk. Nappy Johnnie Beag’s 
people were having a gathering to fence off their fields 
from a dangerous swamp. A bullock had nearly been 
drowned there on a day when a cousin of Nappy’s from 
the other end of the parish was up seeing about grazing . 
for sheep, and he offered to collect neighbours of his own 
and come up and raise a fence. It would never do to 
slight next-door neighbours in that way, so it was agreed 
that word might be sent round that the Johnnie Beags 
were calling a gathering ; the cousin and his friends could 
then come. 

Nappy had to mend a few holes in the kitchen floor to 
have it in good order for the dance, and she got the loan 
of a double-burner lamp out of the school. “Nothing 
helps to make a dance lively like a good light,” she ex- 
plained to the schoolmaster. 

As soon as Brigid had everything tidied up at home, 
after an early dinner, she got ready to go over to Nappy. 
Men take their dinners before coming to a gathering 
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but tea is carried out to them when at work, and Brigid 
would help Nappy with the tea. 

Brigid had never gone out among the houses beyond 
the glen before, and she was puzzled to know whether she 
_ should put on her shawl or just walk out as if the nearest 
neighbours were only across the fields, like down at home. 
She put on a new blouse, that she had worn twice, and 
_ tied her hair with a dark blue ribbon, that went fine with 
her eyes, when she carried her heavy plait in front. She 
cut a chunk of butter and wrapped it in a piece of linen; 
she filled a can of sweet milk and took it with her too, 
for fear Nappy might be in need of either for the crowd. 
She made a mistake going across to Nappy’s, and she 
was heading for a swampy piece of ground when Betty 
Sheila waved to her, and came running down to meet 
her. Betty insisted that Brigid come round by their 
house, so that she might drop in and meet old Sheila. 

“Me mother’s never done talkin’ about ye, since she 
heard of ye comin’ to Adrigoole,” Betty said. “An’ she 
nearly ate us the other night for sayin’ ye were goin’ to 
America in the harvest. She says, not a bit of Neddie 
Brian’ll let ye go; maybe ye wouldn’t be breakin’ yer neck 
to get away yerself, either ?”’ she queried. 

“Tndeed, I don’t know,” Brigid confessed. “A body 
hates goin’ far away if they can help it; but it’s likely 
enough I’ll be off in the harvest.” 

They went into Sheila’s. Sheila was sitting on a creepy 
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in the corner. She was a thin, worn, little woman, very 
like Betty, with the life dried up in her. It was from her 
that the family likeness arose. She was darning a man’s 
sock. Her sight was still good, and she was scanning 
Brigid, just as Betty had looked her over two nights 
before. 

“Ve’ve the appearance of yer grandmother’s people,” 
she said, motioning Brigid to stand back, into clearer 
light. ‘Yer mother was the only wan of yer family that 
took after the Baoghlach, an’ yer as much like them as 
ever yer mother was. What made ye trouble to dress up 
like that to come across to Nappy’s? Ye had little to do. 
Sit down on that chair.” 

Brigid took the seat indicated. The old woman — 
threaded her darning-needle with a woollen thread. 

“Yer sight must be fine when ye can do that,” Brigid 
said. 

“Not a thing wrong with me sight, thank God,” Sheila 
agreed. “Yell be likin’ the glen now when yer used to 
it?” she asked Brigid. 

“IT never thought much whether I liked it or not, for I 
have been as busy as could be until lately. I’m gettin’ 
a chance to look around now, an’ it’s grand down at the 
lake in the evenin’, an’ from the top of the hill there’s a 
great view too.” 

Both Sheila and Betty pursed their lips at the same 
time. The old woman’s nosetip was lost in the big cen- 
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tral ridge of skin. The mother and daughter were very 
much alike just then. 

“People livin’ up on the hills never have much time for 
things like that,” Sheila said. 

“Still a body can’t help seein’. It was Neddie Brian 
told me to climb to the top of the hill till I’d see the apron- 
ful of wee lakes that was between the two mountains.” 

“Neddie Brian told ye that!” Betty commented. 

Sheila went on darning. “Have ye many hens layin’ ?” 
Sheila queried. 

“T may say we haven’t any the way they are, an odd 
egg now and then. He’ll have to make a new hen-house, 
before he gets any good of the hens,” Brigid explained. 

“An’ ye have scarce a hen layin’ this day of the year?” 

“Well, then, that’s the way they are, Betty. Neddie 
Brian never bothered much about a hen-house, an’ it’s just 
fair waste feedin’ them when he doesn’t.” Brigid had 
the wise talk of the women at home on her lips. 

“Ye should empty the ashes every mornin’ into the 
hen-house,” Sheila advised. 

“T never like that,’ Brigid objected. “A gravel floor 
that ye can sweep out is the best.”” She spoke out of her 
Lagan wisdom here. ‘But where’s the good in talkin’, 
once I’m gone it’ll be as bad as ever.” 

“What kind of foolish talk is this?” Sheila demanded, 
testily. ‘Ye pay the oul’ man in a nice, cute way, an’ ye’ll 
have him that much on a string in six months ye’ll be a 
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daughter to him. It’s not a chick or a child he has for it 
but yerself, an’ it’s not marry he’ll do now, although in- 
deed, he’s a good, strong root of a man yet if he cared. 
But no; not a marry, or marry ever he could be got to do. 
If ye’ll settle yerself down with him in the glen, ye’ll have 
a home for yerself, an’ a place to take some person into 
later on. For that matter, if Neddie Brian was coaxed 
the right way, ye could take a man in near any time.” 

“T wouldn’t like to talk to Neddie about bringin’ any 
more people in, A’m tellin’ ye. Sometimes when he’s 
wanderin’ round lookin’ for somethin’, I be between two 
minds to laugh out at him or to take me shawl an’ run 
home, an’ give him peace. A’m not so bad, though, since 
he spent an hour lookin’ for the makin’s of thugs for the 
flail, ramsackin’ everythin’ on the tester in the kitchen, 
an’ in the end it’s in the barn he got it, an’ I never put a 
hand to the barn.” 

“Neddie Brian must be goin’ daft,” Sheila said, stir- 
ring in her seat, “to keep the sheepskin for thugs in the 
barn, where the damp is sure to get at it. It’s behind the 
couple in the kitchen he had a right to keep it. Them’s 
the kind of things ye should train yerself to look after; 
an’ put out of yer head all notion of goin’ till ’Merica. 
We'll have to see ye settled down over there in Adri- 
goole.” 

Brigid got to her feet now. “Nappy’ll kill me, for I 
was to be over early,” she said. 
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“T'll be expectin’ to see ye soon again,” Sheila said. 
“An’ make up yer mind that yer trampin’ is over.” 

Brigid made her way down to Nappy’s. Nappy’s 
mother was putting turf on the fire; Nappy was out in 
the barn. When Brigid spoke the old woman turned 
round. 

“Well, girl,” she said. 

“Is Nappy not in?” Brigid asked. 

“Yer voice is strange to me, girl. Come up to me, for 
me sight is not the best, an’ bendin’ over the fire like this 
gives me stars. Well, not a know, or know I do on ye. 
Ah, ’tis ye’ll be Fanny Brian’s daughter.” She dropped 
the tongs with a clatter and held out her two hands, and 
folded Brigid in her arms. “Well, well, an’ I’m glad to 
welcome wee Fanny Brian’s daughter to this floor. Many 
a day yer mother spent with meself here, for her an’ our 
Mary were the friends out an’ out. Sit down, girl, beside 
me. Isn’t it funny the way me sight comes an’ goes? But 
I'll see ye in a minute. Turn yer head. Indeed, then, an’ 
ye are, an’ Fanny’s mother at that, an’ we all gived in 
that yer granny was the pick of the girls of our day; an’ 
some of us were no dunces.” The old woman was silent 
for a time. She still held Brigid’s hands and her eyes 
searched her face closely. “Is it goin’ to live up here ye 
are, girl?” 

“No, then, indeed, I’m goin’ to America in the harvest.” 

The old woman shook her head in dissent. “Not un- 
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less yer mind is very fixed on it,” she said. “When a 
lonely man gets a taste of a woman about a house he is 
slow to go back to the old ways. Neddie Brian will keep 
ye, girl, up here; a fine man, Neddie, an’ there’s lots of 
fine men in the hills, though the townland yer in is out of 
seed. Ye never hear a word here from man or mortal 
but oul’ wise talk. But then, it’s only this townland, an’ 
I’m thinkin’ it’s a brave length of miles some of the 
young buccos about the hills would walk to see yerself.” 

Nappy came in from the barn. She nodded at Brigid 
and smiled. The old woman continued talking. ““There’s 
no fun goin’ about now like when yer mother an’ our 
Mary were in their prime. There’s not many stories to 
tell about young people round these corners now.” | 

“An’ that’s a heartscald to ye,’ Nappy commented. 
“T declare me mother is like a youngster, the way she 
drinks in stories about what boys the girls be goin’ with, 
an’ everythin’,’ she explained to Brigid. 

“An’ it’s little there’s to hear,” the old woman said. 
“Sittin’ in playin’ cards the men be now, when they’d 
be out on the roads or away dancin’, or up to some fun 
long ago.” 

“If ye’d give over yer blatherin’ an’ put turf on the 
fire maybe we'd get somethin’ to ate for the men that’s 
down to their waists makin’ the fence,’ Nappy said. 

But Brigid made the old woman sit while she fixed 
the fire. “There seems to be a power of men,” Brigid 
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said. “I think I saw Johnnie Neil John among them. They 
must be from the length and breadth of the parish if he’s 
here.” 

“Twenty-four spades, not countin’ me uncle an’ Jack,” 
Nappy said. 

“Tt’s the biggest gatherin’ ever there was in these 
parts,” the old woman said. “The only thing that ever 
come near it was the one for Nellie Bheag the spring 
after her man was drowned in Scotland. Indeed, it was 
duncey 

“What have we here,”’ Nappy interrupted, uncovering 
the butter Brigid had brought. ‘Well, I declare, there’s 
two pounds in this, an’ a fine can of milk, too, but how 
at all did ye think of the butter, an’ it the very thing I 
want, for haven’t I the churning at the fire there to hurry 
it. It’s thing I intended to churn before teatime. I was 
thinkin’ just now, maybe, it’s what I’d have to send down 
the length of Phil’s for jam.” 

The old woman toddled over to the table. “Well, 
now, did ye ever see the like of that,” she enthused. 
“Tt’s like a thing Fanny Brian would have done. Girl, 
yer like yer folk in more ways than yer fine shape, an’ 
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yer good looks.” 
“Get back to yer corner,’ Brigid said, with mock 
severity, ‘an’ if ye move out of it I'll tether ye.” 
“Seo, well,” the old woman agreed, “an’ indeed it’s 
sittin’ I’m best. Ye’ll get the clean water in the bucket 
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at the back door; best fill the wee pot, for the kettle 
won't hold enough.” 

And then Brigid and Nappy got busy with the making 
of the tea for the gathering, and the old woman lapsed 
into silence, sometimes her eyes were on the fire, and 
sometimes they followed Brigid. A few times she wiped 
away a tear with the back of her hand, but she did it 
cautiously and neither of the other two saw her. 


XX 


Nappy and Brigid cut and buttered the bread for the 
men down at the swamp. They made up the buttered 
slices in neat piles and wrapped them in washed flour- 
bags. The bowls were packed in a creel, and this had to 
be done with care, for the bowls of three houses had to 
be gathered, and some of them were so much alike that 
Nappy had to tie coloured thread round the bottoms to 
be able to tell one from the other. 

When Brigid and Nappy arrived with the tea the men 
came up and sat round on the dry grass, and on rocks. 
Brigid handed out the filled bowls of tea. Nappy her- 
self went round with the bread. When the men had all 
been served the two women sat down to wait until a 
bowl wanted renewing or somebody wanted more bread. 

They were a fine crowd of men for build and bulk, 
and they were a merry crowd too. Men from the far- 
away corner of Braid were maintaining that the bulk of 
what had been done might be put down to their credit. 
Mickey Sheila spoke up, and said that the smooth finish 
of his piece of work made it stand out to speak for itself. 
A voice spoke up to say that for near a score and a half 
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of men it was no boast at all for them the little that had 
been done so far. A neighbour out near the edge of the 
crowd said that it was always the people’s idea in their 
townland that there was a big eel in that swamp, and 
that it was against the humour of the old people to put 
a spade at all in that ground. Maybe it’s into the centre 
of the fence the eel would nose his way, and scatter it 
right and left with his tail, he suggested. 

“Yer great people up here for stories about eels,’ a 
Braid man said. “Down our way it’s water-horses or 
somethin’ up out of the sea. I suppose not a thing in all 
them stories but foolishness.” 

“The eels is in it, then,” Mickey Sheila said. “I often 
heard me father tell of one night down here lookin’ for, 
a calf that was a divil for goin’ out on the swamp, that 
an eel leaped at him three times with its tail in its mouth 
an’ it tryin’ to fall round him in a hoop. There’s some- 
thin’ bad in land like that, and when there’s treacherous 
nature in land a body never knows what’d come out of it.” 

“A bat buzzin’ round him in the dark, an’ yer father 
with his eyes shut, divil a thing else,’ Nappy suggested. 

There was a chuckle among the men, and most eyes 
turned to Mickey Sheila for his reply; badgering like 
this was a feature of the tea at gatherings. 

“A bat flyin’ round him,” Mickey scoffed, “let me tell 
ye that the oldest and wisest heads in the townlan’ will 
back me up. There’s people that wouldn’t believe in 
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ghosts; Wee Tam wouldn’t believe in ghosts till a man 
come out before him at the wee bridge at midnight, with 
a table and a pack of cards. Them that mocks meets 
somethin’ they can’t mock, an’ there’s spots that ghosts 
are the breath of.” 

“Ay, and Bearoch Dearg met the devil one night down 
at Tommy’s Hollow, where the man was drowned, an’ 
a well-rigged-out devil he was, with his chains rattlin’ 
an’ all, but when he grabbed him he had Spurrach’s 
donkey by the ears,” Nappy countered. ‘There’s people 
that foolishness is the breath of.” 

“Me father never mistook a bat for an eel,” Mickey 
persisted. 

“Well, now, I tramped a good many corners in me 
day, both here an’ in Scotland,” an elderly man inter- 
posed. 

“Indeed, sowl, did ye,” Nappy encouraged. 

“Still, I never met a man that had been cold sober for 
a week that saw anythin’ more quare than quare human 
bein’s. I don’t hold with a bad-natured corner of ground 
flingin’ a divil at a body. Some land gets ill-natured 
when some people work it, but that’s different. There’s 
people have no understandin’ of ground. But I always 
believe this: a body might see them of its own folk that 
dies if they were in trouble. I believe in them kind of 
ghosts. It might be some oul’ story was runnin’ thro’ yer 
father’s head, Mickey.” 
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“Me father was a man that often left in the dark of the 
night to set out for Letterkenny for a load of flour, an’ 
he’d go up that Glendowen Road where there’s nothin’ 
but spinks an’ gentle-bushes, an’ it never took a shake out 
of him. Is it a man like that would make an eel out of 
a bat?” 

“The likeliest place of all for a body to be lonely is at 
their own door. I knew men that would go down to 
Clochglass on a Sunday night to meet girls an’ never think 
a thing of loneliness until they'd be comin’ across the 
sruthan at the back of their own houses.” 

“Ye may talk as you like, Nappy, but me father told 
the story often, an’ he was as sure of himself as I am now. 
The eel had its tail in its mouth, an’ it whistlin’. It was 
a blow of his stick that made it drop its tail out of its 
mouth, an’ then he run up the brae here an’ the eel can’t 
whirl after a body up a slope. If he run the other way 
it’d have whipped its tail in its mouth an’ after him like 
a hoop.” 

“I don’t believe in things like that. I only believe in 
dead people that’s in trouble comin’ back to their friends, 
an’ their ghost I wouldn’t fear,” Nappy said. 

“Many a one that talked lively durin’ the day raced 
home late at night with his cap in his fist, an’ his beads 
in his hand, an’ his heart in his mouth,” Mickey per- 
sisted. 
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For a second the darkness that was humour dried up 
in Nappy’s eyes and a greyness flashed coldly out of 
them, but it yielded to a darkness again as her current 
of humour welled up. 

“Deed, throth, I mind one night bein’ near to that, but 
it was because I said I wouldn’t be afraid to meet Eddy 
Dan that drowned himsel’, but a ghost that nobody but 
the badness in a piece of ground—TI never give no heed 
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to that. You'll have another steall of tay,” she en- 
couraged the man near her. 

Nappy’s cousin had charge of the tobacco and he 
passed it round to them all to fill their pipes after the tea. 

“There’s more ghosts in islands than in the hills,” a 
man said, bent on renewing interrupted talk. 

“Keep off your ghosts,’ Nappy said. “Ts all the girls 
comin’ up from your place for the dance?” she asked 
Johnnie Neil John. 

“Tt’s the girls that’s troublin’ ye, I know. Wonderin’ 
whether Andy Dan is comin’, that’s what’s on ye. 
Wouldn’t ye think there’s men enough hangin’ loose in 
yer own townlan’, and not try to tether Andy Dan on 
the bruach of this coul’ swamp.” 

“There’s nothin’ coul’ about Nappy,” another said. 
“She’s the wan would keep a bed warm, she’s that fine 
an’ plump.” 

“Tt’s too late to think of warmin’ your blood, now,” 
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Nappy countered. “When a man takes to gatherin’ his 
own hen-eggs and carryin’ a basket to the shop it’s a 
coul’ day in earnest.” 

“Maybe I’d try me own hens, too,” the bachelor 
challenged. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised what ye’d do, for there’s a 
thinness coming into these townlan’s, and soon there'll 
be nothin’ left but a crowd of scratchin’ good-for-nothing 
oul’ hen-wifes. I hate to see men’s blood gettin’ curded,” 
Nappy said. 

“Tt’s the divil’s own wonder you didn’t pop it off with 
some man long ago, Nappy,” Mickey Sheila said. “It’s 
not backwardness held ye.” 

“An’ it’s not the want of nibblin’ kept yerself from 
bein’ hooked,” Nappy countered. | 

“Seo, this oul’ chat won’t put up the fence,’ a man 
said, getting to his feet. They all followed him back 
to the work. 


XXI 


DANNIE RopceErs went over to Hughie Dalach to tell 
about the dance in Johnnie Beag’s; Dannie’s uncle had 
been up to the work. Hughie had never gone that far 
to a dance but Dannie was keen on going. Hughie was 
turning potatoes and Dannie helped him fix up every- 
thing so that they might be on their foot early. Sorcha 
Dubh followed Hughie to the room when he stole up to 
shave. 

“Don’t let your father know you're goin’ that far to a 
dance, specially when you weren’t at the work,” she 
said. 

Hughie smiled at her. 

“‘Send him down to the wee garden; tell him the sheep 
tossed a gap in it.” 

“An’ did they?” 

“They did.” 

“But, under God, Hughie, what’s wrong with ye? 
The plants’ll be all ate by now.” 

“T fixed the gap,” he said. 

She laughed and went back to the kitchen. Hughie 
was cleaning the razor when he saw his father heading 
down for the garden; in a hurry too. 
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“Where’s this fellow?’ Cormac said that night when 
bedtime came. 

“Himself and Dannie Rodgers went away together.” 

“Divil a stop he'll do till he’s as big a tramp as Dannie; 
it’s easy seeing Dannie was reared with the Granny’s 
people. I hope it’s not up to the dance he went. I want 
to make a good start puttin’ out that lime in the new 
field in the mornin’.” 

Sorcha Dubh was busy about the fire. 

“T suppose it’s away to the dance he went,” Cormac 
said. 

“An’ why wouldn’t he,’ Sorcha said, straightening 
up. “It done me heart good to hear the whistlin’ of the 
two goin’ over the old road.” 

“Tt’s a wonder ye didn’t go with them.” 

“Deed, sowl, an’ if I did itsel’ there wouldn’t be many 
equal to me on the floor,’ Sorcha teased. Cormac 
grunted. 

“Did ye see if he’d money when he was goin’?” he 
said. 

“Hughie would ask if he wanted money; himsel’ an’ 
Dannie makes odd shillin’s. All their trampin’ in the 
mountain, is not wasted. 

“Well, it’s the field I was thinkin’ on; it can wait; the 
heavy work is over an’ he done his good share,” he 
added after a pause. 
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The dance was well under way when Dannie and 
Hughie reached Nappy John Beag’s. Nappy welcomed 
them both. 

Nappy’s mother was propped up in the kitchen bed to 
be out of the way of the dancers and to see the fun. 
Betty Sheila was up there with new curls in her hair. 
She was wearing a new pair of boots too, but they had 
got a bit tight for her with the heat of the fire and she 
had to leave them loose. That kept her from dancing. 

“One good job,” was Nappy’s comment, “for poor 
Betty is a handful for any man takes her on the floor.” 

The tightness of Betty’s boots was an excuse, for 
Betty was anxious to look on for one night. 

Hughie Dalach secured Nappy as a partner; Mickey 
Sheila was dancing with Brigid. She was as yet un- 
aware of Hughie’s presence. Betty’s eyes were on Brigid 
and Mickey as they went round. Into the quiet rhythm 
Hughie Dalach suddenly released a whoop; it was a 
whoop without a trace of shout, a deep, musical, stirring, 
voluminous note. Nappy laughed. Brigid turned her 
head suddenly and her eyes met Hughie’s; she threw 
back her head and laughed a bottled, deep laugh, that was 
mostly a joyous chuckle. 

A sudden energy swept into the dance, colour 
mounted on girls’ cheeks. Men’s heads went higher. 
Again that whoop, rolling low among the dancers, echo- 
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ing along the rafters. There was a general laugh from 
the girls. The fiddler rose from his chair on the table. 
Life, feeling, excitement glowed in the dancers. 

“This is goin’ to be one lively night,” Nappy called 
across to Brigid, and then the fiddler brought the tune 
to a close. 

The girls sat round on the seats that had been set along 
the wall in the kitchen, the men gathered down at the 
door, 

Betty took stock of the girls. There were a good few 
from far-away townlands. That was because the Johnnie 
Beags were well-connected down below the village. Some 
of them were wearing silk blouses, too. The boots of 
one girl under the lamp were certainly American. That — 
would be Manus Andy’s daughter, for one of the Manus 
Andys had come back from the States lately, Betty 
reflected. Mickey was talking to her too. Mickey was 
a great one for picking out girls that were wearing any- 
thing special. Brigid was a sturdier and a finer girl. 
Mickey was too fond of dodging round talking to differ- 
ent girls, Betty decided; though they liked listening to a 
man that had travelled, she pleaded with herself. 

The second dance was called out. The men made a 
dive at the girls. It was going to be a keen night. 
Betty’s eye quickly caught Brigid standing beside the 
bed talking to Nappy’s mother, but her gaze was down 
by the door, and she was nodding to somebody. A man 
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spoke to Brigid, and Betty saw her shake her head, show- 
ing that she had been asked already. Betty was a shade 
curious to see whom Brigid knew so well that she could 
take him on with a smile across the room. Some of the 
down-the-parish people it must be. And so it was, 
Hughie Dalach; she had asked Nappy who he was. 
Brigid must have sharp eyes for him when they could 
discover each other that easily. They whirled off into 
a polka, and Hughie’s whoop didn’t ring out this time. 
They danced in silence. Betty didn’t notice there was no 
whoop, but she did notice that there was no word spoken 
between them. 

The next dance was quadrilles. Mickey Sheila was 
dancing opposite Brigid, so they met often during the 
course of the dance. Watching them very keenly with 
her loose-skinned lips gathered under the tip of her nose, 
Betty noted the way Brigid smiled and leaned over to 
listen to what Mickey had to say. And when Mickey 
swung Brigid they used to drag it out. But Mickey was a 
great dancer anyway. A crowd of shop-boys from the 
village arrived, and Betty saw Mickey go out with one 
of them. A sup of whisky would be welcome to Mickey, 
Betty reflected; indeed, it was a wee bit too welcome to 
him, still it would be helpful to him, for damp feet often 
gave him a touch of bronchitis since he had been in 
Canada. But it would be a pity for Mickey to smell of 
drink much that night. To be sure he’d never overdo 
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it. There was another dance, and a shop-boy from 
Johndys was first at Brigid. In the next dance another 
shop-boy got her. There was a bit of a rush on Brigid. 
Betty looked on her with added interest. It was not be- 
cause she was staying over with old Neddie Brian any of 
them was diving at her. Among the girls at the dance 
Brigid was, maybe, the most striking. There was a 
good deal of white neck showing over her white blouse, 
and she had a fine pair of shoulders; and a fine pair of 
arms shone white below shortish sleeves. But it wasn’t 
any of these things, so much as that she had a free way 
with her: too free a way, Betty reflected; and there was 
life in her eyes. Betty watched her face very closely; her 
eyes were lit up as no other girl’s were, with the fun of | 
dancing. 

“It’s in her the life an’ the fun is,’ Nappy’s mother 
said across to Betty. “Ye never saw anyone so much 
like another as she’s like her granny, an’ it’s in her the 
fun was too; the harmless fun.” 

It was midnight when Mickey Sheila danced again 
with Brigid. , 

“There’s a quare fight to get near ye for a dance,” he 
said. “Three times I made a dive from the door, an’ I 
was late. I don’t see what shop-boys that done no work 
are doin’ at a dance, makin’ it throng for them worked. 
They’re all on edge to get dancin’ with ye.” 

“There must be a shortage of girls, for a body’s cor- 
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nered by two or three every time. There was four round 
Nappy for the last lancers.” 

“Ah, but that’s play-actin’ on Nappy. I suppose the 
dance will give over about two. What about goin’ home? 
Pll lave ye over meself.” 

“Maybe it'll be clear be the time the dance’s over,” 
Brigid said. 

“Deed, an’ it won’t. Anyway, it’s a poor day for a 
girl if she has to walk home from a dance be herself,” 
Mickey persisted. 

Brigid made no comment but her dancing lagged. 
This question of going home had not presented itself to 
her until then. She could sit talking to Nappy till morn- 
ing, she reflected. That would be best. Going home 
alone with anybody was always given a significance 
down with them in the Lower Hills. She had never 
gone home with any special body, for a group of them 
always went home together, fooling about a bit, but she 
had never left the dance with a boy to let him leave her 
home by herself. And Mickey Sheila—somehow, she 
didn’t quite like making him the person to see her home. 
It was natural that he should, however; it would be 
neighbourly like. It wouldn’t cause much notice if he 
was to see her home. Then she thought of Betty. And 
Betty’s mother. And she didn’t like the idea of Mickey 
seeing her home. Nothing before had happened to dis- 
turb her frank, general enjoyment of dancing without 
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particular thoughts about any man. Going home from 
a dance with a man was remote. No stirring within had 
impelled her yet towards any of the boys that she used 
to knock around with. And Mickey Sheila. The thought 
of going across the fields with him threw a gloom over 
her mind. It would be all right going over with him if 
she had been coming from the village or anything, and 
had met him, but to leave the dance, and the fun, and the 
music, and go out with Mickey Sheila! It was going to 
spoil the dance for her. Hughie’s whoop rang out. 
Twice in succession it rang out, and the tiring dancers 
woke up. Mostly to make conversation difficult, Brigid 
livened up to it. And Mickey Sheila could dance. 

“Well, that’s fixed, I'll lave ye home,” he whispered to 
her as the dance ended. 

She said nothing. She went slowly up the floor. Betty 
was talking to Nappy, and the sudden way she stopped let 
Brigid know the talk had been of her. She just would not 
go home with Mickey Sheila. But if he pressed it what 
was there to do? She was suddenly unhappy. Her eyes 
flashed against the gaze of a man in a corner at the win- 
dow ; glowering, burning, queer eyes. Tom Pheggy, that 
lived across the fields from Nappy; glowering at her. 
People were queer up here. She pleaded tiredness next 
dance; Hughie Dalach secured her for the one following. 

Tom Pheggy had first noticed Brigid when she was 
dancing with Mickey Sheila. Nothing at all was going 
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on in Tom’s mind at the time. The fiddler was playing 
a tune so familiar to him that it went through his mind 
colourlessly, so attuned to his mood as to escape his 
notice, although he was humming lightly. He saw Brigid 
the next time when she was dancing with Hughie, and 
his gaze kept on after her; his eye was only seeking out 
the most colourful thing on the floor. 

His eye wandered over the crowd. He noticed Betty 
Sheila. She was looking so intently towards the far end 
of the kitchen that his passing gaze was arrested. His 
mind lit up a little and he ran his eye across the floor to 
discover what was claiming Betty’s attention. A pair of 
dancers, but it was on the girl Betty’s eyes were; on 
Brigid Gallagher. He looked back at Betty, and ran his 
eye along the line of her gaze a second time. Brigid 
again. Betty was watching her the way Tom often 
watched a wild duck on the lake while she hovered just 
out of range. There was that thought of a wild duck, 
just out of range, in Tom’s mind while his gaze remained 
resting on Brigid. His mind was suddenly warmed with 
a flow of excitement; he always got excited when a wild 
duck was just out of range. 

Coming up the floor, disturbed by her talk with Mickey 
Sheila, Brigid’s eyes flashed into Tom’s. He blinked, and 
was confused, and looked hurriedly at the lamp. A cor- 
ner of the wick was smoking, and somebody turned it 
down. Tom’s gaze wandered over the crowd along the 
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wall, but he was still disturbed, and his scrutiny was 
meaningless. Two couples got up to dance a hornpipe. 
The fiddler struck up a tune that was a favourite with 
Tom. It caught his ear slightly; the rhythm of the 
dancers added appeal to it. Tom’s mood livened to it, 
and soon he was lilting softly. His eyes stopped blink- 
ing. He was no longer embarrassed, nor excited. His 
gaze left the dancers and glided along the folk on the 
form. It halted at Mickey Sheila; Mickey was not look- 
ing at the dancers. His gaze was riveted on the far corner 
of the kitchen. Tom shot his eye along its line, the keen- 
est eye among the poachers on the hills, and it flashed on 
Brigid Gallagher. Mickey Sheila was drilling his eyes 
into her while she was looking at the dancers. And Betty, — 
he sought out Betty. 

Betty’s eyes were on Mickey. 

Now they were back on Brigid. 

Now they were back on Mickey. 

And then she turned to talk to Nappy’s mother. Sheila’s 
folk were on edge keeping an eye on Brigid. And he 
knew what that meant; he knew Neddie Brian better than 
most people in the glen. They had shot wild duck and 
poached grouse together. Now the Sheilas had an eye on 
Neddie Brian’s place. 

The Sheilas!' There never had been any love lost be- 
tween his folk and the Sheilas, and the Pheggys were a 
breed of people with whom wise people avoided a quarrel. 
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There was a wild strain in them. They were uncertain; 
a little bit mad. In a community as neighbourly as the 
Lower Hill folk little differences were well known. 

Mickey Sheila was after Neddie Brian’s place. Tom’s 
eyes were on Mickey now. Brigid was forgotten. Betty 
Sheila was after Neddie Brian’s place. It was only a 
matter of a couple of years since Betty had been setting 
herself at Neddie himself, always making sure to be at 
the grocer’s cart at the same time as Neddie, not even 
having the shame in her to keep back so that he might 
make his purchases without her overhearing. Betty was 
back of it all. “Ay, and oul’ Sheila herself, the dried-up, 
skinny, greedy, oul’ runt, that would never die until some 
puff of wind blew her away in dust,” he raged. 

A pulse in Tom’s temple began throbbing, and the 
throb of it hammered his body warm. He fidgeted in his 
seat. A dance was called out. Nappy excused herself 
from dancing; she came up and sat beside Tom. Nappy 
had lived all her days near Tom Pheggy, and had herded 
cattle with him as a youngster. She was wise in her 
knowledge of him, and she knew what it meant when he 
bit his teeth into the slack of his muffler; and she had been. 
watching him and understood. 

“Verself an’ the Sheilas wouldn’t let the wind blow 
from wan to the other, if ye could help it. It’s not the 
grudge between ye that’s makin’ ye mad now.” 

The throb in his temple grew louder. 
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“Ye'd think Betty was a hawk, an’ he’s like a setter, 
if he’d a tail to stiffen. Neddie Brian’s the dacentest man 
in the Hills, an’ it’s not them weeds should be let into his 
place to choke him.” 

“Ye'd think Neddie Brian was a youngster, the way ye 
talk,” Nappy said. “It’s the silliest thing ever, to be 
gettin’ angry because people’s goin’ to do somethin’ they 
can’t do.” 

The throbbing eased in Tom’s temple. He could hear 
the tramp of the dancers now. For a moment he listened 
to both. Then he heard the tune. It rose up to him 
above the tramp of the dancers. Then it was only the 
tramp of the dancers he heard under the whirl of the tune. 
His teeth released the torn edge of his muffler. He turned © 
to Nappy. His brown eyes that showed no white, were 
soft as a dog’s. 

“T was fair mad,” he said. ‘“Neddie Brian’s a man I 
think a lot of.” 

“What d’ye think of Fanny’s daughter? Ye mind 
Fanny?’ Nappy asked. 

“Ay, I mind Fanny, fine; so that’s her daughter? A 
brave splint of a lively girl.” 

He watched her swing past. His lips parted and he 
smiled as he watched her dance. ‘Mickey Sheila has 
notions when he thinks that girl’d lift an eye to him,” 
Tom said. Nappy was silent. 

When the dance was over Tom went out. It was a 
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night with a clear sky and stars, Tom’s mood lightened. 
When he met Mickey Sheila he was chuckling. It had 
become a good joke to him. Mickey Sheila that would 
never fire a shot since the day Tom’s old muzzle-loader 
kicked him, trying to make it up with Neddie Brian, that 
would fire the big muzzling-loading duck gun, standing 
up. 

“Yer fair playin’ yerself to-night,” Tom said. “Yer 
fair playin’ yerself,” he added, winking in the darkness. 

“Divil all I had but a couple of wee swigs out o’ a half- 
pint bottle,” Mickey said, suddenly uncomfortable. 

Tom laughed: “It’s not the pull o’ the bottle is makin’ 
ye cocky. It’s what’s in yer mind. Sure, damn it, man, 
yer as oul’ a man as me, only bein’ light in the bones an’ 
not rheumaticky, ye don’t show it. As oul’ as me, an’ 
settin’ yer hat at a girl that we used to be running after 
the mother of.” 

Mickey was alarmed now. He was certain that it was 
a secret almost from himself, as yet, that he was feeling 
his way towards Brigid. That big Tom Pheggy should 
have guessed it staggered him. Suddenly his amazement 
passed, he shook up his shoulders. The talk that he was 
too old for Brigid had come rushing through his mind. 

“T never ran after Fanny, ’ceptin’ as a bit of gorsoon, 
but she was grown up,” he defended. 

“T ran after her,’ Tom Pheggy said, “an’ ’m from 
Christmas till Lady Day younger than ye. An’ ’twas the 
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oul’-fashioned gorsoons we were.” Tom winked again 
in the darkness. 

“Anyway, who says I’m runnin’ after Brigid?” Mickey 
demanded. ‘“Divil all ever I saw o’ her much except the 
night, an’ not a much anywan saw o’ her here but to crush 
round in a dance. An’ what’s all the nonsense?’ he 
added, straightening up. “It’s yer own story yer tellin’. 
Ah, that’s what it is; yer own story yer tellin’. Damn, 
but yer cute, an’ no mistake. Nobody ever put a thing 
like that on you. An’ sure, ye can’t know her at all to 
speak to.” There was some anxiety in Mickey’s voice. 

Tom grunted and went back in to the dance. 

The dancing was still at its height when Nappy went 
out for an armful of turf, and when she came in she made 
her way over to Brigid. 

“D’ye know who’s outside . . . Neddie Brian. He 
was standin’ at the gable when I was goin’ round to the 
stack, but it’s comin’ back I knew him. He was just goin’ 
too. He said he’d wait outside till I’d tell ye he was there, 
an’ that he’d go away back an’ that he was lavin’ the 
lanthorn for ye, if ye wanted it, on account of ye not 
knowin’ yer way; but yer time enough.” 

“Nappy, like a good girl, go out an’ tell him wait.” 
There was no mistaking that Brigid meant that. 

Nappy went out, puzzled and a little amused. 

Brigid got her shawl. She said good night to Nappy’s 
mother. As she pushed her way towards the door, her 
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eyes flashed into Hughie Dalach’s. Mickey Sheila got in 
her path. 

“Are ye comin’ now?” he asked her, bending close to 
whisper. 

“Me uncle’s out there with a lanthorn,” she said. 

Mickey frowned and muttered to himself. Brigid 
pushed her way out. At the door one of the shop-boys 
took her arm; she was conscious that Hughie Dalach 
was near too. 

“Come on,”’ she teased, “me uncle an’ the lanthorn will 
be on the other side.” 

In the laughter that followed, she heard Hughie’s 
whoop, as she tripped round to the gable. Neddie Brian 
moved off and she fell in beside him. 

“Tt was good of ye to think of comin’ over for me. I 
was never as glad.” 

“T didn’t intend to come over for ye then,” he said, “but 
I got wonderin’, an’ I came here, an’ I was goin’ back, an’ 
Nappy saw me, an’ I told her tell ye about the lanthorn. 
Give me yer hand across this piece, for it’s tricky. Mind 
yer step.” 

And taking her hand now and then, the old man guided 
her over to the narrow strip of road that was a grey rib- 
bon in the darkness. 


XXII 


Betty SHEILA was on edge against Brigid after the 
dance. Betty had just decided that Mickey could not do a 
better thing than marry Brigid, and the way Brigid left 
the dance looked like a deliberate dodge to escape being 
seen home in the morning by Mickey. That a young slip 
of a girl should skip away from a sensible man like 
Mickey was cheeky, to say the least of it. Betty would 
hint to her about it. Or it might be better if Brigid was 
got over on a visit until Sheila would get her tongue on 
her. Betty, working through the house, was steeped in 
her little anxieties and annoyances moving round Brigid 
and Mickey. 

Mickey made no remark about the dance. Sheila plied 
Betty with questions; what strangers were there, what 
Nappy paid the fiddler, why so and so wasn’t brought over 
' for something to eat, and whether anything was broken 
on the dresser. Casually Betty mentioned that Neddie 
Brian had come over himself for Brigid. Sheila’s lips 
pursed in a wrinkled tube under her nose, but she said 
nothing, and her questions ceased. 
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Sheila read Neddie Brian’s action to be hostility to 
Mickey. Neddie had a snug, warm place, and he was a 
man that never rose much out among the neighbours. 
The like of him would be sure to keep a watch against 
strange footsteps, with any authority, coming in on his 
floor. But that caution showed that he had accepted 
Brigid as a fixture at his fireside. She would be a 
daughter to him for the future. That, at least, was fixed. 
The man that married Brigid, married Neddie Brian’s 
place. 

What right had Neddie Brian to be on his pride against 
Mickey? she stormed within herself. His farm was, 
maybe, a warmer place than Mickey’s. But Mickey had 
a tidy sum of money in the bank in Dungloe, and a full 
byre of cattle. “A fine, full house our Mickey has,” she 
had said long ago to Nappy, when there was passing 
interest in some girl. “A fine, full house, an’ a bull at 
him,” which was true, for the fame of the roany short- 
horn bull that Mickey kept had gone far, on account of 
the good price there was for calves of that colour. 

Neddie Brian had nothing to be on his high horse 
about; nothing to speak of, when all was said and done. 
But he had always been a distant, proud man. He got 
that from his mother, who, in all her time in Adrigoole, 
was never known to borrow a thing, not even a pinch of 
snuff, from a neighbour. 

“Indeed, it’s a bit stylish in herself the same Brigid’d 
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like to be,” Betty said, the momentum of her thoughts 
bursting through into words. “She had a pair of shop 
stockin’s on her, them fine, silky wans, an’ if it wasn’t a 
silk petticoat she had on her it had a silk hem to it. An’ 
she walked over an’ back in a pair of light shoes; she 
might well take her shoes in her hand with her, like any 
other girl, till she got past the stones an’ the wet. But, 
no, faith, divil a shoe she took off; ye’d think Neddie 
Brian, himself, ’ud have made her spag it. But no.” 

Sheila sat up, one eye cocked like a robin’s on a win- 
dow-sill on a snowy day. “So it was Brigid was on her 
pride, not Neddie.” She saw it all now; “Brigid that 
had made Neddie Brian come over; Brigid didn’t want 
her name up with any of the neighbours. Most likely she 
had some galoot at her tail down at home. Brigid was 
dodging the Hill boys. A silk hem on her petticoat and 
shop stockings.” Sheila’s anger was rising. She knew 
very well that Mickey had intended to see Brigid home 
from the dance. 

Who else was there to come against him? Tom Pheggy 
—pooh! He was heavy and twisted with rheumatism; 
he had no chance at all against Mickey. And it was a 
relief to be sure it was not Neddie Brian was on his 
watch, she admitted to herself; it was only Brigid that 
was stepping high, and showing fine feathers. 

“Ye should drop over to Neddie Brian’s the night, an’ 
tell them about the Stations next week in our house. It’s 
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in Doohery Neddie was last Sunday, an’ maybe he didn’t 
hear.” 

Betty went on with her work, slicing potatoes for the 
cow that was after calving. 

“An’ ye could ask Brigid to come over wan of these 
nights,” Sheila concluded. Betty nodded; the campaign 
was open. 

That evening Betty wound herself a clew of yarn and 
set out for Neddie Brian’s as soon as it was nearly dark. 
She stole down under the shelter of the high fence of the 
cabbage garden to avoid Nappy. She kept the turf-bank 
between herself and Nappy’s house until she got across 
the shoulder of the hillock, but when she reached Neddie 
Brian’s, Nappy was there ahead of her, and Tom Pheggy 
too. And neither Nappy nor Tom Pheggy said anything 
during the evening that would explain why they were in 
Neddie Brian’s; Betty was sometimes alarmed, and some- 
times angry. Brigid saw them to the gable going home. 
It was a soft, feelingless night, with aimless clumps of 
grey clouds doddering here and there in a sky that hung 
low over the hills. 

On the following Sunday night Betty Sheila and Nappy 
went into Adrigoole together. Mickey Sheila arrived 
later and Tom Pheggy arrived at Mickey’s heels. In the 
talk that night Neddie Brian showed a friendliness for 
Tom Pheggy; their talk was about poaching and shooting 
and gave little place to Mickey. Betty was disturbed, and 
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next day she whispered her anxiety to relations here and 
there among the neighbours. The whisper spread; the 
townland was full of it. “Mickey Sheila and Tom 
Pheggy were running neck and neck for Neddie Brian’s 
place. They were shouldering each other away from 
Brigid Gallagher.” 

Tom Pheggy was taken to task by Nappy. 

“What runnin’ after Fanny Brian’s daughter is under 
ye, Tom Pheggy?” she demanded one evening, when he 
stopped to help her pull an armful of hay out of the stack. 
“Ts it marry ye a slip of a girl like that ’ud do, d’ye 
think?” 

“An’ is it marry Mickey Sheila ye think I’d let her? 
Anyway, I’m not runnin’ after her, but I had always a 
strong likin’ for Neddie Brian; an’ isn’t it a house any- 
body’d like to spend a couple of hours in now?” 

But Mickey Sheila made no excuses to himself. He 
was out after Brigid, and it was Brigid he thought of 
now and not Neddie Brian’s place. It was a poor kind 
of life he was living, he admitted to himself; just work, 
work. In the winter plodding here and there after sheep, 
thrashing, cleaning byres, making drains. In spring, out 
with the dawn, and work while there was light. In sum- 
mer there was the turf to make and to take home, and 
lambs to look after. And then the harvest. At home, 
nothing but the work to do and the work that was done. 
He admitted to himself that his first thoughts had been 
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on Neddie Brian’s place and the extra crops, and the 
additional cattle and sheep he should have. But these 
thoughts were gone, drowned in the feeling that had , 
arisen in him for Neddie Brian’s niece. There was new 
_ joy in living among the Hills. One night he stood on 
the hill above Neddie Brian’s and gazed down at the open 
door. The light from the door was not only white; it 
was warm. It reached out to fill the night and flood it 
with feeling. 

He did foolish things with his mind full of Brigid. He 
whitewashed the flags in front of the house, just because 
it would make the house different from the others, and he 
made a stand for the milk-vessels for Betty. He bought 
himself a new cap. 

Betty played her part well. She ceased to visit much 
in Neddie Brian’s, but she managed to have Brigid 
brought here and there among the neighbours ; the Sheilas 
were connected with nearly all the neighbours. The old 
folk were got into the game on Betty’s side. The question 
as to when Brigid was to marry Mickey Sheila began to 
be asked openly. When Brigid laughed the inquiry aside 
there was always a grave shake of the head and wise talk. 
“There’s not many Mickey Sheilas,” they'd say. “A 
sober man. A snug place. Money in the bank. A full 
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house at him. An’ a roany bull at him.” 
One wet evening, while she was searching for ducks 
down at the lake, the thought struck Brigid suddenly that 
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maybe she would never get out of Adrigoole. She had 
been depressed all day, and this new thought blocked out 
her mind. She ran home to Neddie Brian’s in panic. 
That night she prayed in bed until she fell asleep; it was 
the thought that she was going to America that held her 
up against tears. Without it there would have been 
nothing but Mickey Sheila and Betty Sheila, and old 
Sheila, and all the other folk, a part of Mickey Sheila, 
until he seemed to be everywhere and in everything, 
smothering the life that had been hers. Still she was 
going to America; she must always keep that in her mind. 
The Sheilas didn’t matter because she was going to 
America in the harvest. She got friendly again with her 
life with Neddie Brian. 

And then one day her stepmother and Nellie came up 
to Neddie Brian’s; more of Betty Sheila’s work. That 
evening Brigid agreed to give Nellie her passage, and she 
would remain on in Adrigoole with Neddie Brian. When 
the home folk were gone over the hillock that night Brigid 
stood at the gable, dazed; she shivered. She heard a 
step on the road, and she trembled. “Mickey Sheila,” she 
thought, and raced into the house. Her breathing eased 
when she heard Tom Pheggy’s voice. That night she 
cried herself to sleep. Next day her depression persisted. 
The glen was empty; she was afraid. Then suddenly she 
hated the glen, she hated the people round it, she hated 
Betty Sheila and old Sheila, she squirmed at the thought 
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of Mickey Sheila. Adrigoole was a trap. And then she 
thought of Nappy. She hurried in for her shawl and 
threw it over her head. ; 

“A’m goin’ over to Nappy,” she said to Neddie Brian. 


He said nothing, but went on cutting turnips for the 
cows. 


XXII 


Nappy and her mother were alone when Brigid came 
in. On the way over, control had snapped and she was 
overwhelmed with a sense of live danger. Passing a 
scalpy she feared a hand would seize her. She tiptoed 
past the gentle-bush and splashed in panic across the 
stream, suddenly afraid of Mickey Sheila’s stepping- 
stones. Her breath was high when she came in on the 
floor. Nappy was making a heather besom. 

“It’s Brigid’s in it,” the old woman greeted from the 
bed. “Come up here beside me,” she said, pointing to a 
chair in the corner near her. 

“What were ye running for?” Nappy asked. 

“T was a bit lonely,” Brigid said, in a low voice. 

“Lonely? Well, now a body gets like that on an’ off,” 
the old woman comforted. ‘Something starts it an’ it 
just runs through ye like a sprash of sickness. But it’s 
too early in the night to be lonely.”” She paused to leave 
her pipe on a form. ‘Yer stepmother was in here with 
us. An’ so you’re to stay on with Neddie Brian! I knew 
that meself the first day ye came, an’ A’m glad yer to be 
near me; maybe A’m not so glad that yer to settle down 
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here. It’s dead life for a young body, though Mickey 
Sheila’s a good neighbour, an’ a plucky enough man. A’m 
not sayin’ anythin’ again’ him.” 

Sudden sobs burst from Brigid. Nappy hurried to 
the door and shut it. She slipped on the bolt. The old 
woman slid out of bed and put her arms around Brigid. 

“Amn’t I the oul’ clatterer with me talk? Don’t cry, 
a croidhe. It was good of ye to give Nellie her chance, 
but ye’ll feel it for a day or two; then it’ll be all right. 
An’ maybe, life is as poor a thing in the strange places 
as itis here. An’, maybe,—but here now, don’t be lettin’ 
yerself get loosened up like that. It’s bad to cry the good 
we do. Come, now, it’s only just that yer mixed up at 
the thought of not going to ’Merica.” 

“T wouldn’t mind that,” Brigid sobbed. “I’d stay for 
ever with Neddie Brian. But why is everybody pushin’ 
me at Mickey Sheila. It’s that... .” 

“Arrah, damn on him, Brigid,’ Nappy exploded. 
“Don’t let that take a tear out of ye. Nobody is pushin’ 
ye that hard that ye have to go if ye don’t feel like it. 
Let him go there. It’s that nebby Betty that’s behind it 
all” 

But the old woman shook her head. “Up here in the 
hills there’s just a few menfolk that ye know an’ ye 
meet, an’ ye’ll marry wan of them in the end, no matter 
how much yer again’ it in the start. Tell me this, Brigid, 
was there anybody down at home ye were fond of?” 
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“T was fond of them all, an’ we used to run around 
together, an’ have fun, but it wasn’t like this at all. I’m 
frightened Mickey Sheila’ll come over wan of these nights, 
for I know fine what’s in his mind, an’ I’m sure Neddie 
Brian knows too. An’ A’m frightened. An’ A’m sure 
a body should like a man she was goin’ to marry; an’ 
I don’t like Mickey Sheila.” They were all silent for a 
while. Brigid dried her eyes. 

“A body gets to like a man, Brigid,” the old woman 
began, “if a body can judge be what they see. Still, 
maybe, it’s hard to be sure. Oul’ Grania Phil lived as 
lively a life over there as ye could see, judging be the way 
she talked an’ laughed. ’Twas meself a’ Sheila up there 
dressed Phil when he was dead, but Sheila had to run off — 
early—wan of the childer was sick or somethin’—an’ 
there was only meself an’ Grania round the bed for a 
while. An’ min’ ye she was after cryin’ Phil as well as 
anybody might cry a man; but maybe, it’s not the dead 
she was cryin’ but what was past. Anyway Grania dried 
up an’ she turns to meself an’ she says—‘There he’s now 
lyin’ there, an’ I never liked him.’ A body never knows, 
Brigid. Maybe Mickey’d be a warm-hearted enough man 
when ye’d got in on his ways.”’ 

“Arrah, damn on him, for a dry oul’ stick, what sudden 
marryin’ is on him? Brigid’ll be talked of far enough to 
get her own choice in the end.” 

“That’s true enough, Nappy,” the mother commented. 
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“But it’s often we see that the man that has the long 
trot under him for a wife’s not always the wan that has 
a snug home to offer, or has much nature in him either.” 

“Brigid shouldn’t heed wan of them,” Nappy persisted. 
“It’s aisy for wan like her to marry any day, an’ wance 
it’s done it’s done.” 

There was a knock at the door. Nappy flung Brigid a 
damp cloth to wipe her face. The old woman crept back 
into bed. Brigid nodded, and Nappy opened the door, 
and in walked Mickey Sheila. 

“Well, Mickey,” the old woman greeted quietly from 
the bed. “Pull up yer chair. I see yer rootin’ out the 
sallies in the wee garden. Isn’t that a quare fit for ye?” 
And she forced farm talk on Mickey, to give Brigid a 
chance to merge in the conversation when she saw fit. 
But the thought of going home had flashed on Brigid’s 
mind immediately Mickey entered. It was dark now. 
Mickey might offer to leave her across. Her sense of 
panic was coming back. Nappy tied a shawl round her 
head and took down the lanthorn from its peg on the 
gable. 

“Come now, Brigid,’ Nappy said. “T’ll go over for 
that clutch of eggs an’ set them in the mornin’. Mickey, 
will ye stay here till I come back, so as she won't have to 
link off that pot when the praties are boiled, for she 
staggers that much A’m frightened of the fire.” 

Brigid and Nappy went out. 


XXIV 


Bricip tucked Nappy’s arm under her own and they 
chuckled. Once safely away from the door they slackened 
their pace. 

“Yer great, Nappy,” Brigid said,.and her voice was 
uncertain. 

“Do you know, Brigid, Mickey Sheila is real fond of 
ye; I could see that be him the night. Maybe we’re all 
wrong about him,” Nappy said. ) 

“I don’t want to marry anybody, Nappy, that’s the 
way it is with me.” They were silent going past Johnny 
Dubh’s open door. 

“It’s a wonder ye never married, Nappy,” Brigid said 
after a long silence. 

“Did nobody tell ye about me, Brigid?’ Nappy asked, 
pushing back the shawl from her face until it shone clear 
in the starlight. 

“I never heard anythin’, Nappy,” Brigid said, “an’ all 
I know is that yer the only friends I have up here, yerself 
and yer mother.” 

“T was hired in the Lagan when I was about your age,” 
Nappy said quietly. “There was a son of the house—a 
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great powerful figure o’ a man that’d do yer heart good 
to see. He used to be dancin’ round meself an’ sparrin’ 
with me an’ foolin’ an’ wrestlin’ an’ me never puttin’ any 
heed on it. An’ then we began to do less an’ less sparrin’ 
an’ wrestlin’, an’ I used to get kind o’ afraid to see him 
comin’ and lonely when he didn’t. An’ do ye know, 
Brigid, I could tell when he was in the house someway, 
no matter how now an’ again he came, for he was often 
away—some kind of contracts—an’ I’d know the evening 
he was to steal round to see me. They were the evenings, 
Brigid. Well he got it into his head he’d marry me, and 
marry me he would, no matter what was to be said again’ 
it. They tried hard to keep him away, but he was back 
every chance. In the end, one day when he was at the 
fair, what happened but a telegram came to say me father 
was dead. They all had great sympathy for me an’ 
yoked the trap an’ drove me to the station, an’ me heart 
burstin’. When I came home me father was there as 
large as life and anger on him that would give you the 
shivers. An’ what was the story, do you think? That 
I was carryin’ on with the master’s son, an’ that the priest 
there wrote to our priest an’ that it was through him the 
telegram was sent, an’ that it was a wonder it wasn’t off 
the altar me name had been read. Not a thing I did, 
Brigid, only go to me bed; never a word out of me, 
but out the window with me in the middle o’ the night 
an’ I raced it back every yard. Wasn’t he gone off in 
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the soldiers. I took service in a place near by, an’ never 
left there till the word came he was kilt. An’ there wasn’t 
a sour tongue in the parish but had it that I run away 
because I had something to hide; twins I think it was. 
Faith, an’ Brigid, the twins me an’ Dick would have would 
have been worth rearin’.” 

“An’ do ye miss him yet, Nappy?” 

“He slipped in to see me one night, Brigid, an’ wasn’t 
I in the act o’ gettin’ into bed, an’ he lifted me clean up in 
his two arms an’ not another man in the world would 
I marry from that day to this for the wealth of America. 
You could marry Mickey Sheila, Brigid, because you 
never wanted anybody else, an’ if you could bring yerself 
to do it, ye’d soon settle down to it, but them that once . 
tastes life can’t mock it.” 

“Wasn’t.it wonderful o’ ye, Nappy, to run away the 
way ye did.” 

“T broke me father’s heart, Brigid, for it was casted in 
his teeth at the fair in Dungloe, an’ they say the man 
died; anyway me father got six months in jail for the 
hammerin’ he gev him.” 

“An’ then ye came back?” 

“I came back before he died an’ he believed me an’ it 
made him happy.’ And then they went along in silence 
for some time. 

“Tossin’ about the world maybe brings no more happi- 
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ness than creepin’ into some glen with a man you could 
look at with as little heed as a donkey,” Nappy said. 

“An’ is life like that, Nappy? Does a body never know 
what she should do?” 

“T just raced for Dick, Brigid, an’ I missed him. If 
there was no Dick to rush at maybe I’d be your mother 
or some other body’s mother to-day. You have no Dick 
to rush at, an’ there is little good in flounderin’ about 
the world. Maybe.” 

“Tf I marry Mickey Sheila, Nappy, I don’t know how 
under God I'll face livin’ with him.” 

“Well there’s no blasted hurry, Brigid, an’ if ye think 
yer waitin’ for somebody, wait.” 

“What makes me feel helpless is that givin’ Nellie 
me passage looks like if there’ll be no escape from Adri- 
goole now. See the way them hills is all closed round 
us on three sides an’ it’s the sea makes the grey gap back 
there. That was the gap I was to go out thro’.” 

“Well, I ran with me heart in me mouth across that 
sulky black mountain over there, an’ here I am the day, 
strugglin’ to live, an’ ye wouldn’t know there was a heart 
in me body so far as a feelin’ like that goes,” Nappy said. 

“Tf I marry Mickey Sheila ’m thinkin’ [ll never know 
much about me heart chokin’ me.” 

“T’m thinkin’ Mickey’ll never swing you up in his arms 
over his head. What put notions about him in our heads 
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at all? ye’d only be wasted on him. But Betty’ll put the 
two o’ ye on one bed or die.” 

“Did ye ever see anyone ye’d take a pick at like Betty,” 
Brigid said. 

“Still, mind ye, Brigid, Betty’s the kind 0’ one would 
work the fingers off her hands to help ye on once ye 
married Mickey. That’s the curse o’ things. People won't 
be all round mean an’ they leave ye mixed; mad because 
ye can’t be full mad with them. Divil a in at all I'll go, 
Pll run back.” 

“What excuse’ll ye make to Mickey for not havin’ the 
eggs?” 

“T’ll find an excuse. He'll know anything I say is a 
lreo* 

And they parted at the gable of Neddy Brian’s. 


XXV 


THE Sheilas were everywhere. No matter where Brigid 
went the talk turned on them; “‘the fine place that was at 
them, the heifer calves that were after their bull, show- 
ing how the duck was with them, the money they had in the 
bank, and the warm house; it was everywhere. Many 
families were related to the Sheilas, and Betty was press- 
ing on her campaign hotly. Mickey Sheila seemed to fill 
the glen, and every word was touched with some breath 
of him. 

Brigid trembled at the dog’s bark at night for fear 
it was men coming with Mickey Sheila to ask her. “What, 
under God, would I do?” she asked herself again and 
again, and there were nights when she scarcely slept at 
all. She would refuse him; she told herself again and 
again that she would refuse him, but she dreaded the 
occasion. Dodging thought of him she shrank from 
touch of him. But every day brought some contact. 
She grew dazed; the panic wore itself down. How could 
she get away from him? America was very far distant 
from her now; to go back to the Lagan was no way out 
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of it; to go back home was no solution, for she was not 
wanted there, A feeling of the inevitable grew in her. 
Mickey Sheila would come, with men and whisky, some 
night and to refuse him was simply to accept either going 
to the Lagan or home, for maybe Neddie Brian was in 
it too, and she liked Neddie. And the thought of either 
the Lagan or home was sufficiently dreary to drab her 
days. She could only dread and wait. In her new dazed 
mood, she began to lose even her dread of him; she 
discovered that she recoiled less and less. Once he left 
the kitchen while she was out for turf and on her way 
back she met him. He put a hand on her shoulder, and 
she was surprised at how little she shrank from it. He 
gave her a playful pat on the arm. But she was sorry . 
afterwards that he had not kissed her; just so that she 
might see could she stand it. She listened to the sound 
of his tramp as he went across the old road home. His 
steps mixed with the gurgle of the running water over 
rocks down at the byre. He was as much a part of the 
glen as the stream, something that was there and would 
always be there, and must be accepted. She shivered and 
hurried in home. 

Next day she revolted. She would think no more of 
Mickey Sheila. She would work. She worked. Verve 
rioted in her. She kept Neddie Brian in a whirl. A new 
hen-house was begun that day, and she used a shovel 
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helping to clear out the foundation. She whitewashed 
the house outside. She cut out and made new shirts for 
Neddie Brian; it was in her family to be handy with the 
needle. She went out with the dog after sheep. 

And then one evening Mickey Sheila surprised her 
down at the lake stooped over a clothes-tub. He put an 
arm around her waist. She broke from him all a-tremble. 
She pitched the clothes from her and raced home. She 
had only half admitted to herself that for all her work the 
dread of Mickey Sheila persisted. There was new em- 
phasis in him now; the meaning in his mind would soon 
come out. There was frost, and thin ice tinkled under 
her feet; it was like laughter. She halted, and then she 
walked slowly into Neddie Brian’s, new heaviness in 
her step. 

Next morning a bullock broke his leg in a scalpy; it 
was Mickey Sheila that discovered him. Later he went 
down to the village—he had to go there anyway, for a 
new shovel—and he sent up the butcher to slaughter the 
animal. Nappy came over, and Betty and Tom Pheggy 
and other neighbours followed the butcher. It was 
decided that word should be sent round for Sunday night 
that there would be card-playing in Neddie Brian’s for 
three-quarters of the bullock. At two shillings a corner, 
with eight players to the table, there would be the most 
of two pounds left after allowing for the tea during the 
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night. Nappy raced over to intercept the postman, so 
that he might spread the news, and she asked him to 
send word to Dannie Rodgers in the Lower Hills. He 


promised. 


XXVI 


“HeEreE’s the linnet comin’ whistlin’ across the fields,” 
Cormac Dalach announced, coming in on the floor with 
a big basket of washed potatoes that later he would peel 
for bruitin for the supper; ‘‘some trot under him again.” 

Dannie Rodgers put his shoulder against the door and 
grinned in at them. 

“Oh, damn all, ye are but a second Anthony Cake,” 
Cormac said. “It’s aisy to see there’s tramp under ye this 
evenin’ again.” 

“Nappy put word down for ye to go up,’ Dannie 
Rodgers said gravely. 

“Me?” Cormac queried. 

Dannie winked across at Sorcha Dubh. “Well, maybe 
Hughie an’ me ud do instead of you,” he suggested in- 
nocently. “Card-playin’ that’s in Neddie Brian’s; a fine 
bullock broke his leg, an’ had to be killed; what can they 
do only play cards on him.” 

“That’s a big loss to anybody,” Sorcha said. “Indeed, 
a good crowd of young people should go, for there’s not 
many neighbours up there.” 
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“It’s the divil’s own pity, Sorcha, ye can’t whistle; 
paddin’ the roads with Dannie an’ Hughie’d be the life 
Onye 

“Tie on ye, Cormac, an’ go up with them,” Sorcha 
said. “Maybe it’s a leg of the bullock ye’d win.” Hughie 
came in. 

“Ver father an’ meself’s goin’ up to Adrigoole to play 
cards on Neddie Brian’s bullock,” Dannie announced. 

“Up to Adrigoole?”’ Hughie asked eagerly. 

“Tf it’s thing ye do go, see has he a dog like what Andy 
Phil got,’ Cormac said. 

“T’ll get ye a dog,” Dannie offered. 

“Damn sure ye won't,’ Cormac said, “for I wouldn’t 
let a dog ye’d take me in on me floor, for it’s not honestly _ 
ye’d get him.” 

Hughie came down cut of the room ready to go out. 

“Get the holy water, the two of ye,” Sorcha Dubh 
said; ‘‘throw the tongs after them, Cormac, for luck. It’s 
a man should do it.” 

“Don’t trouble, Cormac, I have a cricket with me.” 
Dannie said. 

“Not a cricket ye want, then,’ Cormac said, “for 
there’s a bee in ye.” 

“I knew fine ye’d like to g’up to Neddie Brian’s,” 
Dannie said, grinning. 

Hughie tilted back his head and struck up a tune, and 
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Dannie joined in the whistling. Sorcha Dubh stood out- 
side the byre door for a while listening to them. 

“God keep them that way,” she murmured, and went 
back into her work. 

There were a good few people in Neddie Brian’s when 
Dannie and Hughie came in. Tom Pheggy was there, 
and Mickey Sheila. Mickey Sheila had come in early. 
He had been much about on account of all the work there 
was skinning the bullock and cutting him up. Brigid had 
caught herself wondering what it was in Mickey Sheila 
that frightened her; was it something he lacked? 

Now she was delighted in the crowd. Her spirits rose 
as the kitchen filled up. There was joy in the coming of 
Hughie Dalach and Dannie Rodgers; she coupled them 
in her mind. Laughs rang out as Brigid had forgotten 
laughs could ring. It was when standing by the fire wait- 
ing for the kettle to boil that Brigid’s eye settled on 
Mickey Sheila over under the lamp. In all the coming 
together of neighbours that she had seen, Mickey had 
dominated. But here, in this gay throng, it was different. 
Beside Mickey Sheila was Hughie Dalach, and when he 
looked up she avoided his gaze. She felt suddenly 
ashamed among these young folk. Mickey Sheila was a 
worn, old man among them all. And it was that worn 
old man—her mind stopped at that, and her face went 
scarlet, and this time she did not avoid Hughie Dalach’s 
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eyes; she smiled back at him. Later they had a five 
minutes’ chat while the tea interval was on, and Hughie 
told the others how Brigid went off holding the old 
farmer’s hand. 

“It’s great the way oul’ fellows can take girls be the 
hand,” one of the young men said. 

Brigid laughed and made a face at him. When she 
handed tea to Mickey Sheila he made a joke and it 
sounded meaningless, like himself. Suddenly she found 
herself angry; to think that Mickey Sheila and Betty 
Sheila, and old Sheila, and all the old wise folk had been 
pushing her towards this dead old man. Her eyes stole 
back to Hughie Dalach, and she drew herself up, erect, 
and inhaled deeply, and took pleasure in looking at him. © 
His head, poised on a longish neck, was uncovered. Close 
cropped, black hair stood up over a high forehead. The 
flash of his eyes was in hers yet. There were taller men 
than him in the room, but no tallness could hide him. 
Neddie Brian had talked of Hughie’s grandfather, the 
weight-thrower. Young Hughie Dalach was strong. 
Anyone could feel that, she reflected; the shoulders of 
him, and the movement. And Mickey Sheila—but now 
her mind boiled over, drowning all thought of having 
anything more to do with Mickey Sheila. The young 
folk round her swept the dazedness aside and revealed her 
to herself. She went up to the room and took down the 
purse that Neddie Brian had surrendered to her long 
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ago. She extracted the two pounds that had been put 
aside for a new shawl for her. She took the cloth purse 
to the kitchen and put it into the tea-box, where Neddie 
Brian would be sure to get it. When the card-players 
left, she settled up the kitchen and left everything ready 
for the morning. Neddie Brian was snoring gently and 
she stood for a minute by the rakings after quenching the 
lamp. She closed the room-door gently after her; she 
let down the room-window and dropped out her shawl 
and a small bundle of clothes. She slipped off her boots 
and let them fall on the shawl and then noiselessly she 
crept out. Outside, she put on her boots, quieted the dog, 
and listened. Everything was silent. She tiptoed away 
from the window and got in on the grass. She walked 
lightly up the grassy path and faced for the dark rim of 
hills to the east, for Brigid was now on her way to the 
station, en route for Scotland. 

Into the dark-brown caorn she walked quickly. At 
the top of the first hillock she paused to look back. The 
whitewashed gable glistened in moonlight. Away, far 
away, down near the coast, scattered lights twinkled; it 
was late for so many lights, she reflected. She had no 
feeling leaving this way. She felt no sorrow for herself, 
no concern for Neddie Brian. She was safe. To-morrow 
she would be safer. Betty Sheila and old Sheila and 
Mickey Sheila, and all the talk about the fine place they 
had, and their fine luck, with their bull that gave heifer 
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calves—all that would be behind her. She was glad now 
he hadn’t kissed her. She spat out. She went on her 
way. She knew the path well across ridge after ridge 
of brown mountain and grey rock, and along the pad 
on the level bog between the lakes. She walked quickly, 
firmly, without thought. She was escaping; that was all 
that mattered. Her mind was smooth, unmoved, vacant; 
there was only the mountain, the greyness, and the sky. 
Then suddenly it all lit up, and she glowed. She was 
going away from Mickey Sheila. 

After a time she remembered that she was going away 
from Neddie Brian. “It was a queer thing, to be running 
away like that,” she agreed to herself, and she wondered 
whether Neddie Brian would have understood. “But 
what would an old man like him know? And, anyway, 
the whole thing had come on her so suddenly that she 
could do nothing but run.’ She jerked up her face to 
the sky. Something had passed through the air above 
her; a sigh, it startled her. She slowed her walk. “It’s 
all right, running from Mickey Sheila, she thought, but if 
I let meself get lonely I'll be runnin’ in earnest.” Again 
the sigh, and this time she smiled. Stray puffs of wind, 
escaping through the mountain ahead of a rising breeze, 
that was already driving clouds across the sky. “How 
easy it is to make a body start,” she said to herself, smiling 
into the loneliness around her. Again she hurried on. 
With a shriek a snipe rose up at her feet. Brigid stood 
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stock still, her heart throbbing in her throat. “Well, 
bad cess to ye for a snipe,” she blurted out at the bird, 
whose cry was now softening into the silence of mountain 
spaces. 

She was anxious to keep her mind filled, for, after 
all, it was a lonely road across the mountain. She kept 
her thoughts on the startled snipe. 

“The poor thing,’ she sympathised, and then: “It’s 
a wonder it hadn’t sense enough to know not to mind 
me,’ she thought. “It was safe enough.” Mickey 
Sheila’s footsteps had hunted her; her’s had hunted the 
snipe. Was her going away as foolish as the snipe’s? 
She shook her head. “Mickey Sheila was tough. He 
was a ferret. A body might as well do what the rabbit 
does when a weasel gets after it—lie down on its back and 
wait for him.” She felt that about him; he was continu- 
ous, relentless; without feeling she judged, because he had 
roused none in her. 

She was now on the top of a hillock again, and going 
through a deep scar in its neck. In front of her was 
another ridge. She halted. It was darker here; a cloud 
was across the face of the moon and the wind was rising. 
Somewhere water tumbled over rock. The rising wind 
made a new sound in the night. She found herself listen- 
ing, and hurried her mind back to safe work, about the 
strange life birds have, and rabbits, and little things that 
were afraid. Suddenly she remembered Nappy’s flight, 
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and her mind filled with thought of Nappy. Tears for 
Nappy came to her eyes. 

Dawn came down from the hills before she reached the 
Fintown road. A man came out of a boreen. A hungry 
ass brayed in a stable. Somewhere in the valley to the 
left a rooster crowed. The road to Scotland, sinuous and 
alive, twisted its way up between the hills. She had 
escaped. 


XXVII 


Hueuie Daracu and Dannie Rodgers set out together 
for the walk back to their own townland. Soon Dannie 
was whistling softly to himself. Hughie was silent. A 
couple of times Dannie stopped and looked sideways at 
Hughie, but he said nothing. 

“T’m goin’ to Scotland,” Hughie said suddenly. 

Dannie stood. ‘“Couldn’t we make up as much between 
us as’d take the two of us? How much money have 
yer? 

Hughie had eight shillings and some coppers. Dannie 
had half a crown and twopence. 

“Tt’s six shillin’s from Derry,’ Hughie said. Then he 
smiled at Dannie. ‘‘Aren’t ye goin’ to America in the 
spring?” 

“T am,” Dannie said. 

“Then there’s no sense in ye goin’ to Scotland; ‘they 
want ye at home. But there’s a houseful of us.” 

“T’d hate to see ye goin’ be yourself,” Dannie said. 

“I might get trampled,’ Hughie joked. 

“T’d like the fun of bein’ with ye,’’ Dannie amended. 

But Dannie was going to America in the spring, and 
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they agreed it would be foolish of him to leave home 
meantime. Dannie pressed his half-crown on Hughie, 
and they argued over it until in the end Hughie took the 
half-crown and gave Dannie a shilling. Their ways 
branched at the schoolhouse; Hughie would waken Mary 
Nabla and leave word with her; Dannie would rather not 
be the first with the news. Later, Dannie would go up and 
talk to Cormac and Sorcha. They were both quiet at the 
parting. They shook hands. Hughie walked briskly 
across the fields; Dannie went slowly home. His mother 
would wonder in the morning when she saw Mary Nabla 
in the doorway, Hughie reflected. Only an event drew 
a visit from Mary Nabla. Once she came to tell that the 
priest had sent early word through her that he was © 
coming to Dalach’s on stations. She came in wearing 
her white apron and Sunday neck-shawl. She had her 
knitting-needles too, and a newly bound clew of yarn, 
for it was right to sit and talk first before giving the 
news. No doubt she would come along with her story 
about Hughie, with her big shawl well pulled out over 
her head, and a gloominess about her that would make 
the real news a relief when it came. Mary Nabla would 
be sorry, too, In a way it was a pity it was her he had 
to tell. But she was the easiest person to call, for she was 
alone, and it wouldn’t be like wakening a whole houseful. 
He turned down and tapped at her kitchen window; Mary 
Nabla always rolled up the blind after she put out the light 
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going to bed. If there was any noise about the house it 
was easy to jump to the bare window and nobody know 
a thing, whereas, no matter how carefully one lifted a 
corner of the window-blind, it could be seen from the 
outside. Like many lonely people, Mary Nabla had a 
sharp eye on her neighbours. She jumped lightly out of 
bed at his tap and came to the window. She recognised 
him and nodded. She went back and dropped her petti- 
coat down over her head, and then opened the door. 

“TI won’t be comin’ in,” Hughie said, from the doorstep. 
“T want ye to tell me mother in the mornin’ that I went 
to Scotland.” 

“Come in, man, for a minute,” she pleaded, seizing 
his arm. “Come in till I make ye a mouthful of tay.” 

“T won’t wait,” he said. “I won't really.” 

“Well, yell put a bottle o’ milk in yer pocket an’ a 
cut o’ bread; ye’ll not leave me roof without some wee 
thing. Goin’ off in what yer standin’ up in?” she queried. 
She raised up the feather bed. ‘“There’s socks here for 
ages; poor Dominick’s.” She buried her head in the tick 
to keep it up. “Here they are,’ she muffled. “There 
should be a shirt of his, too.”” She ran her hand into each 
sock in turn; there were no holes. “Stick the socks in 
yer pocket, an’ I’ll make up yer piece. Keep well away 
from yer own house, for the dog’d bark an’ they’d know 
it’s you be its bark, an’ when ye didn’t show up in a couple 
of minutes, yer mother’d be on her feet worryin’. ’Tis 
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me knows.” She handed him the piece. “Are ye sure 
ye have money enough? There’s wan-an-sixpence there; 
I had it over from the eggs last week.” 

“I have heaps o’ money, Mary Nabla,’ Hughie said. 
“A fine pair o’ socks, just the things I wanted. Tell them 
I’ll write as soon as I get work; anyway in about a week. 
Tell them brave an’ early so that they won’t be worryin’.” 

“T’ll tell them, never fear. Take care of yerself now, 
avic. Here’s the holy water. The blessin’ 0’ God be 
with ye.” 

Hughie faced deep into the mountain to take a near 
way to Derry. His mind was without excitement and only 
mildly active. “They would have let him go, had he 
pressed it at home,” he reflected, “but it was simpler this 
way; there was no good in making a fuss about a simple 
thing like goin’ to Scotland. No good at all.” His pace 
quickened. His mood lightened; “he’d earn his passage 
to America. *Twas to America really he was going, and 
Scotland was on the way.” He only discovered that as 
he walked. ‘He would send money home, an odd pound 
now and then, so that his mother might talk of it before 
the neighbours. She might add a little bit to it in the 
telling.” He smiled. ‘Anyway he would never settle 
down in the Lower Hills in between the rocks, with a 
spade, and a donkey, and a creel. Some day he might 
come back and buy a big farm somewhere with horses, 
and droves of cattle, and haggards.” He whistled 
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merrily. The mountain was full of the light of a rising 
sun, and the granite flashed and sparkled. Hughie broke 
off his whistling and sang loudly. Later, he walked in 
silence between huge cliffs and breathed deeply, his head 
high and his shoulders well back. He was going out into 
the world. He halted and looked around; there was no 
house to be seen anywhere; all mountain, and heather, 
and rock; and wild goats and sheep. “Blasted fine spot,” 
he commented, with a toss of his head. “A man could 
live in here,” he mused, his eye following a racing herd 
of sheep; “if he hadn’t to live by cropping,” he added, 
digging among the heather roots with his heel. ‘Thinking 
of building a house for myself in here,” he joked at him- 
self, and then suddenly he bawled out the chorus of an 
old song; he was more a boy on his way to Scotland than 
he had been coming home from the Lagan. Away over 
to the right he had gone, making for the Lagan. He 
had thought himself a great fellow in the Lagan; still, 
he had only been a hired boy there. At home he’d been 
a man without a boss. Yet he had been greater in the 
Lagan. The fields and the horses, and the ripping plough 
—he had been of these things in the Lagan. He had been 
part of big things; he had driven big forces. At home in 
the Lower Hills he had grown small with the implements 
he handled—spades, donkeys, creels—and up on the 
mountain the glug of water. 

“Still, he had smashed rocks to smithereens; he had 
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blasted, using gunpowder, with the whole townland tip- 
toe, while he ran from the lighted fuse. And then the 
race of everybody to view the rocks that he had torn in 
pieces. He had drained the bog; drained the bog!’ He 
made a face at the mountain around him. “It was hard 
to have much feeling for greatness in bog. That new 
field didn’t mean much to him. It was not that way a 
man felt for a mountain. A mighty fine mountain it was, 
too, bulkin’ against the sky on every side, and twisting 
an’ turning like a live thing, ridges of muscle here and 
old scars there. A man might make himself big in there, 
in the heart of it, in a glen like this if he could become 
part of the life of it, living off the live things that were 
in it; but not diggin’ down.” He sat down on a rock 
for a moment. The sheep had gone out of sight, an old 
goat stared at him from a ledge above, grouse clacked 
somewhere. Round about his feet a few insects, sparse 
life. “The things that were in the mountain didn’t 
come close toa man.” He pegged a piece of peat at the 
old goat and darted off. “I’m for Scotland,” he said, 
waving to the tips of the horns just showing over the 
ledge. 

“Scotland; the mines; the steel-works that they talked 
of at home. Navvying with Willie Boyle.” He bent his 
head and took long strides and hurried across to the road 
in the glen beyond. He was leg-weary and sore-footed 
by the time he reached Derry, but he was in time for the 
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boat. There were groups of boys and girls clustered 
around waiting, many asleep here and there, behind boxes 
and bales with old coverings thrown over them by the 
kindly dockers. These were the folk going across to 
work for the Scotch potato merchants. It was talk of 
these people that had put Scotland in Hughie’s mind at 
the card-playing in Neddie Brian’s; it was that same talk 
that gave direction to Brigid’s flight. Hughie sat on the 
side of a truck, and ate Mary Nabla’s piece. He went 
aboard early and selected a corner where he might sleep. 
He sank into it and slept as he had slept long ago in Bally- 
bofey. 


XXVIII 


Hucuie awoke; a mountain had collapsed on top of 
him. He jumped up, flinging the sudden weight aside; 
it proved to be a drunk man. He resented being pitched 
around, ‘He would let no man pitch him round.” He 
was a youngish man, almost a youth, big, hefty, scowling, 
obviously drunk, and obviously swaggering. Hughie had 
no intention of giving any more heed to him, but the other . 
would not let the incident pass. ‘‘No damn man would 
pitch him round.” He came over and banged his open 
hand on a pillar near Hughie’s face; suddenly he made a 
box at him; a girl jumped in and caught the swinging 
arm. 

“What’s wrong with ye, John?” she said to him. 

“He threw me about like, like—’’ he stammered. 

“Won't ye do what I ask ye, John?” 

“To be sure, Mary; anythin’ you say, Mary. Anythin’ 
you say.” But he tried to swing round to face Hughie, 
the girl still resisting him. 

“Won't ye leave him?” she pleaded to Hughie. He 
nodded and moved away. It was then that his eye fell on 
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Brigid Gallagher, and he flung up his head and gasped. 
He darted across to her. 

“An’ ye never said a word of it last night.” He blazed 
with joy at seeing her there. 

“Nor you,” she answered breathless. Then they both 
laughed, and flopped down together on the seat. 

The steerage was packed with people, boys and girls 
mostly, with a sprinkling of elderly and middle-aged men. 
There was confusion and loud talk. A few of the more 
grown-up of the youth section were noisy, quarrelsome. 
Blows were struck suddenly. A rush of people crashed 
against the group round Brigid and Hughie. Hughie 
heaved mightily with his shoulder and the tide surged 
towards the other end. 

“This beats the Lagan to pieces by the look of it,” 
Brigid said. 

“Just us grown-up a bit and rougher in our fun,” 
Hughie said. ‘Only burstin’ with the newness of it.” 

“Why aren’t ye leppin’ with the newness of it?” she 
asked. 

“T walked too far for wan thing.” 

“Had ye to walk again, Hughie?” she asked. 

“TI footed it again.” He explained how he left. 

To escape talk about her own going away Brigid talked 
of the journey and the crowds at the station and the 
packed carriages, and the bellowing like the Lagan. She 
explained that she had somehow fastened on to two girls 
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out of the crowd, One was now seated beside her, Annie 
Nellie Nancy, a mere child, whom Brigid had discovered 
crying on the stairs in the “Eatin’ House” in Derry; 
Annie was terrified that everybody would run away sud- 
denly and leave her alone, lost. Brigid’s other find was 
Ellen Sally; Ellen was a bit simple, and Brigid knew of 
her. She had discovered Ellen in a temper, in loud argu- 
ment with some youths, and Brigid had intervened and 
soothed her. Ellen hung on to Brigid and was even pro- 
tective, talking volubly of the big rough men that would 
be met around the bothies in Scotland, but she was respon- 
sive to direction from Brigid from the first. They had 
kept together on the boat, and now Annie Nellie Nancy 
snuggled against Brigid on the seat, while Ellen Sally | 
squatted at her feet, running her eye over the restless 
throng, and calling out now and then at people that were 
adding to the din. Hughie and Brigid were silent. Brigid 
was leaning towards Annie Nellie Nancy, and was in- 
clined away from him. Her chin rested on Annie’s head, 
and against the black hair it limned pale and tense. The 
strength of the decision she had taken was in the light in 
her eyes now, and there was new joy in the thought that 
she had escaped. 

Hughie stretched back against the side of the vessel, 
his knees were wide apart, and his body twisted until his 
shoulder lightly supported Brigid’s back. His tiredness 
was gone; he was happy in the thought that he had taken 
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the decision to go to Scotland: Like Brigid he was quietly 
grave, because he was at peace with himself, and there 
was a glow in him from that peace that made his breath- 
ing deep. He shut his eyes and hardness crept into his 
face. He was going to do big things in Scotland. 

Ellen Sally yawned loudly and crushed in against his 
knees. She smiled up at him. He made room for her, 
so that her shoulders might rest against the seat. Brigid 
Gallagher rested more heavily against his shoulder. 
Gradually the noise died down in the steerage, those not 
snuggling to sleep going on deck, or collecting round the 
bar. Brigid Gallagher dozed, too, with her chin resting 
on Annie Nellie Nancy’s head, her body sagging against 
Hughie for support. Hughie was wide awake. The boat 
began to toss in the restless waters of the Moyle. Sud- 
denly a child vomited, here and there there were groans, 
seasickness was creeping into the breath-laden steerage. 
Annie Nellie Nancy awoke; she, too, was sick. Brigid 
took her up on deck, and, after a while, Hughie followed 
them up, stepping carefully over Ellen Sally, who had 
collapsed on the floor, and was sound asleep. He found 
Brigid and Annie Nellie Nancy on their knees at the rail- 
ing, both rocking with sea-sickness. 

He backed away into a corner and fished out his money. 
He had one-and-elevenpence. He got hold of a deck-hand 
and induced him to get some old tarpaulin and rugs. 
Getting that fixed cost him a shilling. At the bar he got 
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two half-glasses of whisky and some soda, and he had 
trouble to escape with them for elevenpence. He held up 
their heads while they drank, and stood close by until 
they sank into slumber. He kept on the move about 
them during the night; now and then he sat down close 
to Annie Nellie Nancy. Towards morning he dozed off 
himself, but in an hour he woke up stiff and cold. He 
got into chat with a tall man standing alone in the bows. 
He was Red Charlie, the gaffer. Hughie took to him. 
Red Charlie would take on Brigid Gallagher; he agreed 
that it was a shame to let Annie Nellie Nancy to Scot- 
land, but the aunt begged him that hard, he thought 
things must be very bad with them at home. Finding that 
Hughie had no plans, he explained that he was sorry he 
couldn’t offer him a job as an outside hand, but the fact 
was that, to get youngsters, he had to take too many 
men already. Hughie was getting off at Greenock. The 
potato diggers would remain on till the boat reached 
Glasgow. 

Brigid Gallagher and Annie Nellie Nancy were still 
asleep, housed deep in the rugs and tarpaulin, when 
Hughie went ashore at Greenock. 


XXIX 


BRIGID GALLAGHER woke up just as the vessel drew 
off from Greenock, woke up to a sense of warmth and 
crampedness, full of a strange comfort. Ellen Sally came 
up from below, cold and stiff, with a mixed stomach 
from the conditions down there. In her mind she said 
“pity I didn’t know.” She had been too much neglected 
in the world to think that they should have told her. But 
that thought ran through Brigid’s mind. She motioned 
Ellen to her and made a place for her under the wraps. 

“Oh, Man dear,” Ellen said, “isn’t it great. An’ me 
near foundered.” 

“We were sick an’ Hughie Dalach made us lie here, 
an’ he packed all the clothes aroun’ us, an’ then made us 
drink whisky. I went straight off to sleep. I suppose 
we shouldn’t have touched the whisky,” Brigid said. 

“He must have a notion of ye when he done all that,” 
Ellen Sally said. 

“It’s wee Annie Nellie Nancy he was frightened for,” 
Brigid said quickly, Then she shut her eyes and pre- 
tended to doze. Ellen snuggled in and was silent. Brigid’s 
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mind stirred. It was less a thought than a feeling. A 
dreaminess rose up within her. Her blood ran warmly. 
Thought of Hughie Dalach’s kindness throbbed strongly. 
Colour crept into her cheeks. She looked round for 
Hughie Dalach. An elderly man leaning over the rails 
reminded her suddenly of Mickey Sheila. Her thoughts 
rioted; she was giddy with the thrill of having escaped 
from Mickey Sheila. Suddenly frightened at herself she 
sprang to her feet. The cold blast steadied her. She 
tucked the rugs round Ellen Sally and Annie Nellie Nancy 
and then moved over to the deck-rail. White horses raced 
towards the shore, radiating from the vessel’s bows. She 
settled against the railing and gazed at them. They re- 
minded her of the trailing tips of the wings of an angry 
seagull disturbed hatching. Brigid had that trick, search- 
ing for a home formula for the new things she saw. 

Red Charlie came over and stood beside her; he had 
been pointed out to her in Derry and she had yet to ask 
him for a job. He was one of the tallest men Brigid had 
ever seen, with a neck as strong as a telegraph pole, and 
a mass of red hair. He was heavy, without being stout. 
He had the freckled face of red-haired men. 

“They were tellin’ me ye’d be wantin’ a place,” he said 
quietly. 

“I was tryin’ to get courage to spake to ye.” 

“It’s not spake to me people do but badger me,” he said, 
with a grin. “The fact is I have too many workers,” he 
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continued, a troubled look creeping into his eyes, “but if 
I don’t take a body I’m the worst in the world. In the 
end I took most everybody, an’ it means that there’s that 
many workers that in wan half the week we have the 
order filled, an’ for the other half they’re all idle. I told 
them twenty times that half o’ them ’ud be as well at 
home, but there’s generations of me breed scandalised if 
I put anybody back. So what I’m afraid of is, if yer with 
me, it’s little ye’ll have saved at the end of the season. 
Still, the others are as bad, an’ there’s a job for ye if ye 
care to take it.” 

“V’ll take it an’ be glad to get it,” she assured him. 

A village appeared suddenly on the coast opposite, and 
she looked across at it. He took the opportunity to glance 
at her. He shook his head. ‘“’Twas no life for a girl 
like that,”’ he mused, though in what Brigid differed from 
some of the others it would puzzle him to say. “But 
*twas no place for her,” he decided. 

Brigid’s mind came back suddenly to Hughie. “TI slept 
sound as a bell all night,” she added. ‘Wan o’ the boys 
from our place made a bed for Annie Nellie Nancy an’ 
meself; she was dead sick, an’ indeed so was I.” 

“I know. He spoke to me about you. He got off at 
Greenock.” 

Within Brigid a cold breath chilled out her eagerness 
for the work before her. ‘We were asleep when he went 
off,” she said quietly. 
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“He must have run away, for I saw no bundle at all,” 
Red Charlie said. “I should have asked him if he had 
money, for he might be a day or two without gettin’ 
work.” 

“Hughie’ll make some shift,” Brigid said, and Red 
Charlie nodded his agreement. 

There seemed nothing more to say, and he, too, gazed 
over the side. He spat now and again into the patches 
of white foam that swirled past. 

“The boat in the middle, the bluish water, an’ then the 
strip o’ white an’ the curve o’ it made me think of a 
clockin’ sea-gull with her wings trailed,” she said. 

“The wings’d bulge different,’ Red Charlie reflected, 
“an’ the tip’d be the lowest point, not the highest.” 

“Oh, it’s only a kind of make-believe,” Brigid agreed 
“but A’m thinkin’ the homely appearance of anything 
away has a good bit of make-believe in it.’ And then 
she jerked herself erect and slapped her hand smartly on 
the rail; she was not going to soften the joy that had been 
in running away from Mickey Sheila. 

“It’s a wonder it’s not to America instead of Scotland?” 
Red Charlie asked. “Ye know it’s rough and ready life 
the work yer goin’ to.” 

She flung up her head and turned flashing eyes at him. 
“I don’t care how rough an’ ready it is, I’ll match it,” she 
said, 


Red Charlie uncrossed his legs at her vehemence. “It'll 
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cool some of the blaze in ye, me lassie, I’d be terribly 
afraid,” he said, a bit sadly. “Anyway, ye can have a 
place in me squad.” He turned away quickly, and Brigid 
went over to Annie Nellie Nancy and Ellen Sally, 


XXX 


THERE was a delay of some hours at Glasgow Central 
Station ; the migrants were free to snooze on the steps. A 
good-natured sun poured his rays on them, but before 
train-time mean clouds came out and showered down a 
cold drizzle. They got all safely entrained at last and set 
off for Girvan. It was late in the evening when they got 
there. There were carts to carry their bundles to the 
different farms, and most of the boys and girls were 
packed in the carts, too. The older men would follow. 
later, except one or two that they agreed among them- 
selves should go out with the youngsters to see that they 
got the lodgings fixed up. 

Brigid and Annie Nellie Nancy and Ellen Sally were 
safely on a cart, but the driver had gone away somewhere, 
and most of the other carts were gone before he returned. 
Rain was now falling steadily, so that they were badly 
wet by the time they started off. The driver was surly 
until he saw that no one was blaming him, then he began 
to curse somebody for not sending covers to protect them 
against the rain. It was dark when they reached their 
destination, a large shed that had been used as a byre for 
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a part of the winter. The floor had been scraped clean 
of the cow dung and the lower part of the walls had been 
whitewashed. There was plenty of clean straw stacked in 
a corner, and there was a pile of old horse-blankets. And 
there was a fine fire. 

Some person seemed to take charge, and Brigid found 
herself with a broom sweeping the loose dust off the cattle 
stands. Others loosed out the dry straw. A pot appeared 
from somewhere. Somebody had dry tea and sugar. 
Loaves of bread that nobody noticed on the cart were 
produced. The charge of this first night’s keep would be 
stopped out of the second week’s earnings. There were 
twenty-seven people in the shed; fifteen were girls. All 
were wet. The boys were made to go to bed at once; 
the girls would give them their tea in the bed and would 
put their clothes to dry. Clothes-lines were being rigged 
up; many of the girls had been over before. Girls tried to 
dry themselves at the fire while getting the supper ready. 
Steam was rising from their clothes. When they had the 
boys served, a couple of them washed up; the others 
arranged the clothes to dry. Then they went down to the 
far end of the shed to bed on their share of the straw. 

“What about yer own clothes down there? Wan or 
two of ye lave them up here to dry.’ Nobody stirred 
among the girls, so an elderly man went down among 
them in his shirt and drawers, for he had been in bed, and 
gathered their wet clothes, too, and piled them round the 
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fire. The large door fitted badly. It was on wheels, two 
half-doors that met at the bottom, but there was a gradu- 
ally increasing space to the top, so that a breeze swept 
through the shed. Those directly in front of the breeze 
pulled off their shirts and tied them on their heads to pro- 
tect their eyes and ears. That was better than putting 
the head under the horse-blankets, for they smelled. 

At four o’clock in the morning the shed was roused, 
and a common breakfast cooked hurriedly. It was a 
mild, misty morning, threatening rain. 

Brigid was given a grape. Annie Nellie Nancy was to 
gather for her. The long, green shaws were dripping 
with rain from the drizzle of last night. The shaws were 
long, and swished round the legs about the thighs. The 
merchant himself was in the field. The pace set in the. 
digging was terrific. Red Charlie’s brother was in the 
front group; his niece was gathering for him. They led 
the field. Next to them was a neighbour boy, who would 
burst his heart rather than give in to say that any man 
ever passed him out in a day’s digging of potatoes. After 
him came Ellen Sally, her teeth bare and buried in her 
under lip and a twisted smile on her face. Brigid 
Gallagher was as full of spirit as the next and she tore 
off after the field little Annie Nellie Nancy on her knees 
wrestling with the shaws, shaking them and gathering the 
bigger-sized potatoes into her basket. Soon there was not 


a word in the field; there was an occasional grunt; now 
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and then a gasp. Some digger said something to a 
gatherer and a sob was heard. After it came a general 
titter. The merchant and the gaffer stood back while 
helter skelter up the field tore the grunting workers. At 
nine the whistle went. Brigid Gallagher sank on her knees 
in the mouth of her drill. Annie Nellie Nancy stretched 
out flat on her face beside her basket. Brigid had to help 
her to her feet. Ellen Sally came trotting to them in her 
bare feet. “Tie this on yer wrist; it’ll save ye from 
sprain.” She held a strip of silk in her fingers, and Brigid 
let her tie it round one of her wrists. Then she stum- 
bled over to the shed and stretched out on the straw, and 
she burst out laughing ; suddenly others laughed too. Had 
it been a sob it would have spread in the same way. 
The second day was showery, and after working in the 
rain until seven o’clock the workers had to seek out the 
shed. They were drenched. Earlier, two folk had been 
sent off to have the fire blazing, and it was roaring up the 
wide chimney when they came in. There was only one 
fire, however. The shed was unpartitioned, and, un- 
dressing now was a thing many of the girls found more 
difficult to do than in the morning, when the sleep had 
been in everybody’s eyes. But they slipped off their wet, 
outer garments and stood round the fire to dry the others. 
The men changed without embarrassment, and everybody 
was in good spirits, for the break in the day was a relief. 
Next day was full of sunshine—a pet of a day they would 
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call the like of it in Donegal, when the sun is boiling rain 
and there is no wind. Red Charlie’s brother wore only 
a sleeveless singlet, and sweat glistened on his bare shoul- 
ders and dripped down his face. Over at the far end of 
the field some person fainted. The news came along the 
stooped heads bending over the open drills, but the work 
went on. 

When the breakfast whistle sounded, Brigid dropped 
on her knees. Every joint in her body ached; the skin on 
her right leg, where the handle of the grape pressed, was 
afire. The muscle in the ball of one leg twitched. And 
yet, teaming sweat, sore, exhausted, she enjoyed it. The 
work challenged the life in her, and the dash of it excited 
her. Had the strain been less she would have minded it 
more. She chuckled where she rested on the warm soil. 
The untiring Ellen Sally came over to her with a bowl of 
hot tea, and she gulped it down. She limped over to the 
open fire outside the bothy where the cooking was being 
done that day. She lay on her back, a little apart from 
the others, luxuriating in a laze. A little distance away 
a Scotchwoman was damning the Irish for their bull- 
rushing methods and for their thick-headed competition 
that was rooted in the fact that Red Charlie’s brother 
had an extra shilling a day for setting the pace. 

That evening Brigid was again lying on the grass 
when the same Scotchwoman went by. Brigid smiled at 
her and the woman halted. There was little association 
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between the Irish girls and the Scotchwomen. They kept 
different sheds, and were apart in their leisure hours. 

“Won't ye lie down an’ rest?” Brigid invited. The 
Scotchwoman stretched down beside her on the grass. 
That evening Brigid heard the viewpoint of the Scotch 
worker. The coming of the Irish workers in swarms 
took the fixing of the conditions out of the hands of the 
Scotch, The over-crowding of the potato-fields meant 
half-time. 

“I hae three bairns an’ I hae to pay their granny to 
look after them, an’ down here I’ll be turnin’ from one 
side to the other, half the week aitin’ into me bit airnin’, 
an’ for t’other half fair pullin’ the lungs out o’ masel’ for 
air, an’ sweatin’ like a pig,” the Scotchwoman said. 

Brigid thought that over and was silent. 

“Durin’ the rest o’ the year I tak’ home work frae a 
factory—a ready-made clothin’ factory. But a country 
body aye wants the fresh air an’ the sunshine, an’ I get 
sick 0’ a wee poky hole up under the slates. The mad- 
bull drivin’ out here mak’s it a bit dear, the sun an’ the 
sky, but a body wants to come, an’ wance June comes in 
there’s nothin’ in me mind but ‘Awa’ to the fields wi’ ye, 
Bessie Munro.’ ” 

“Tt’s a shame for us to come, I suppose,” Brigid said 
doubtfully. 

“We ken fine how it’s wi’ ye’re folk,” the Scotchwoman 
said. ‘The money t’ be airned here is already aite, an’ 
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if it’s no cleared off there’ll be little credit for Indian meal, 
an’ things, the comin’ winter. We’re all just hungry dogs 
roun’ a bone; but it’s our bone.” 

“What'd we say if ye went across to do at our doors 
what we’re doin’ here?” Brigid mused. 

“Ye'd do somethin’,” the Scotchwoman said. 

“I min’ wan spring hearin’ a lot of angry talk because 
folk from a couple of parishes away came into our place 
buyin’ hay. It was scarce, an’ people were talkin’ of 
huntin’ the strangers for puttin’ up the price. I min’ 
there was a lot of angry talk.” 

“A’ll swear t’ ye there was. The Scotch thole too 
much, but the merchants are on ye’re side, for it keeps 
wages doun.” 

“Over at home we blame the Scotch for takin’ the land 
we should be on,” Brigid said, remembering Lagan talk. ’ 
“It’s a puzzle.” 

“Tt’s a pickle, an’ it’s naw you an’ me can put it right, 
lassie,’ the Scotchwoman said. They talked of other 
things, and Brigid was startled to discover that Bessie’s 
three children had three different fathers. 

“I think I’d go mad if the world had its hoof on me, 
Bessie, the way it has with ye,” Brigid said, aghast at the 
story that Bessie told. 

Ellen Sally strolled past, moving down towards the 
sand-banks at the shore. She was singing loudly. 
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“Tom o’ Kilmarnock was boastin’ that he’d hae his 
will o’ her,’ Bessie Munro said. 

“But she’s simple, Bessie,’ Brigid said. 

“Well, Tom’s nae simple.” 

Brigid got to her feet and hurried after Ellen Sally. 
She found her hiding in a dune muttering, and trying to 
bury herself in the sand. She sulked and refused to come 
up to the bothy. In the distance Red Charlie appeared, 
strolling in their direction. When he came close, Ellen 
Sally burst into angry tears and raced off to the shed. 
Brigid waited for Red Charlie. He came up without 
speaking and they stood in silence. It was a peaceful 
summer evening, with a soft breeze in off the sea and a 
tinge of blood in the dusk. 

“Will ye ask them all to keep an eye so that Ellen 
Sally’s never left off by herself?” Brigid said. 

“Have you an eye on her, too?” Red Charlie replied 
quickly. 

Brigid turned and her eyes flashed into Red Charlie’s. 

“That’s good of ye, Red Charlie,” she said earnestly. 

“T’ll ask them at breakfast-time to-morrow,” he said, 
after a short pause. “Keep her outside you.” 

They walked back together. A burst of laughter and 
a shout came from Bessie Munro’s hut. 

“What kind of people are these Scotch?” Brigid asked. 

“Them’s not Scotch,”’ Red Charlie explained. ‘“They’re 
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just odds an’ ends of poor divils with nothin’ an’ nobody 
from everywhere.” 

“There’s times when life frightens a body,” Brigid 
said thoughtfully. 

Red Charlie bit off a chew of tobacco, but he made no 
comment. Brigid went into the bothy and Red Charlie 
turned back towards the shore. 


XXXI 


Hucuie Datacw was in Greenock working as a 
builder’s labourer, With Mary Nabla’s spare pair of 
socks in his pocket, but without a penny piece he had 
crossed the gangway into Scotland. It was a long chance, 
but he would pick up some person. But the good luck 
that welcomed him couldn’t have taken a form that he 
would hail with greater enthusiasm. Down a narrow 
street, pulling placidly at his pipe, his putty cheeks shaking 
as he walked, came Tommy Not’in’. As a boy he had 
looked a little man, as a young man he looked a big boy. 
He saw Hughie and came racing towards him, his pipe in 
his fist. Hughie let out a whoop when he saw him. 
Hughie would go straight with Tommy to his job, 
builder’s labourer’s work on a new factory. The gaffer 
was a Gweedore man, and it was worth chancing. Again 
Hughie was in luck; he was given a start right off, and 
at midday he shared Tommy Not’in’s lunch. They went 
back together that evening to Tommy’s lodgings, and 
Hughie was fixed up there, too. Later they went for a 
walk and Tommy led the way to a public-house. He 
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nodded familiarly to the barman and went into a snug. 
Each of them had a bottle of stout and they talked of the 
Lagan. At lengthy intervals Tommy still said “I dar’- 
say.” 
They were going to bed when Hughie mentioned 
Brigid Gallagher. Tommy remembered her fine, and 
when Hughie said she would have a right enough place 


with Red Charlie, Tommy said, in his grave way, “I dar’- 


” 


say. 

Hughie entered on his period of work in Greenock with 
zest. He wanted to do great things, and he sought out 
work calling for great strength. But his first week took 
the edge off his enthusiasm, for there was nothing great 
in the tasks he was given. It dawned on him gradually 
that a man wasn’t inside the growth of a new building 
in the same way that he fitted into turned-up soil when 
ploughing. As days passed, Hughie’s efforts quieted, for 
Hughie had it in him to get into the rhythm of the work 
around him, 

They had to be up at six forty-five in the morning. 
Work commenced at eight o’clock and finished at six. It 
was nearly seven by the time they were home. Then a 
wash, a feed, a rest and a smoke. Hughie bought a pipe 
and tobacco on the first Saturday and had another drink. 
There was stray talk with the landlady and the lodgers— 
all men—about this Donegal man or woman who had 
landed, or that other who had gone home. There was 
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news of deaths and talk of the persons who had died. 
Letters now and then told of changes in the pairing on 
the roads on Sunday evenings. There were occasional 
collections for some chapel or other. There was a world 
around them, but the events taking place in it touched little 
in Hughie’s life. It was the Lagan over again, with the 
people around him apart, their talks and worries without 
significance or meaning. The big buildings had little new 
in them; they were just an enlarged Strabane, grey, with- 
out feeling, just lumps of houses. 

He wrote home every few weeks and he sent a pound to 
his mother at the end of the second month. About that 
time he began to get tired of Greenock. He took long 
walks into the country on Saturdays and Sundays. Now 
and then he grew restless, without any meaning in his 
mood, and on these occasions, too, he strode quickly out 
the country road. He went down to the Derry boat often 
to see her off. One evening he rushed to the head of the 
gangway, certain that he had spotted Brigid Gallagher 
among the passengers on the deck. But it wasn’t she, and 
he turned away abruptly ; and it was late that night when 
he came back from his stroll. Tommy Not’in’ never ac- 
companied him on his restless walks, and on such nights 
Tommy never suggested a drink, nor did he say a word 
when they went up to bed. A man going home to bury 
his child had a talk with Tommy Not’in’, and that night 
Tommy told Hughie that Brigid Gallagher was with Red 
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Charlie in Ayrshire. Hughie wrote to her next day, and, 
after a few days, he got the letter back. He had written 
out of a light impulse, but he was disappointed that the 
letter should come back. A month later he got the address 
again. He himself wrote it on a slip of paper from the 
dictation of a girl who had just left Brigid. That night 
Tommy Not’in’ made a spill of the paper and lit his pipe 
with it. On the following Saturday Hughie went to 
Girvan in an effort to discover her. She wasn’t in Girvan, 
her party had just gone the day before, and were some- 
where near Scone, in Perthshire. When the potato- 
workers began their trek homewards, Hughie Dalach saw 
every boat out of Greenock. But there was no sign of 
Brigid Gallagher. Hughie never asked for her, but for 
Red Charlie. One evening he was told that at least one 
of Red Charlie’s squads had finished up near Stranraer 
and had gone home through Larne. Hughie had nothing 
clear in his mind in seeking Brigid Gallagher. He just 
wanted to see her; getting his letter back had strengthened 
the impulse out of which it had been written. His vain 
journey to Girvan made her whereabouts tantalising, He 
would ferret her out. It would be great to hear how she 
liked Scotland, and then, too, he wanted to know when 
she was going back. It had begun to puzzle him, shortly 
after landing in Greenock, to give any good reason why 
she should have come away from Neddie Brian’s in Adri- 
goole, But while the impulse to see Brigid gave his mind 
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gusts of thoughts about her, he worked steadily in his 
job with Tommy Not’in’. 

Having Tommy Not’in’ for his shadow had an influ- 
ence on Hughie. Tommy would sit for hours in a public- 
house and listen to the chatter of the folk at the counter. 
Hughie became interested in the keenness Tommy had 
for searching people’s words and faces in a public-house. 
Tommy shrank from meeting people directly, so that 
Hughie and he rarely entered into such social life as there 
was for builders’ labourers in Greenock. Hughie joined 
a boxing-club, and Tommy accompanied him there with 
enthusiasm. The instructor was interested in Hughie, 
but Hughie was more interested in feats of strength than 
in boxing. They went often to the pictures. Tommy’s 
pipe puffed steadily; he rarely laughed, he never ap- 
plauded; he never talked afterwards of any picture. 
Hughie talked of going to America. It was shortly after 
his trip to Girvan. He cursed Scotland and the meaning- 
less work a man got to do in it; carrying bricks, working 
in the dark, watching things happen, directing nothing. 
It was like being dragged after a harrow, he stormed. In 
America a man would have something for his time; some 
chance of making something of himself too. Scotland 
was different. A man was kept small in Scotland, and 
every man was apart. People couldn’t be big, and even 
small people couldn’t be neighbours. Home was better 
than Scotland, for there neighbourliness made every man 
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part of something big. Hughie wished to the Lord he 
could once get his passage scraped together for America. 
Tommy Not’in, listened in silence, puffing steadily. That 
night when they went up to bed he opened a black box 
that he always kept locked in his bedroom and handed a 
roll of notes to Hughie Dalach. Hughie was deeply 
stirred; he refused the notes; he said it was only that 
some devil had got into him, making him grumpy, and 
that he was in no hurry to go to America. That night in 
bed they talked of taking a run home for St. Patrick’s 
Day. Tommy was eager to go, and he told an excited 
story of the Meenmore and Meenacross bands passing 
each other on Dungloe bridge “without either of them 
missin’ a bar.” They mentioned Hughie’s tin whistle, 
and Hughie threatened to buy another one in Greenock. 
Hughie and Tommy strengthened the friendship between 
them that night. 

Tommy talked now and then of Brigid Gallagher and 
wondered whether she had gone home. He said that it 
was likely it was to earn her passage to America that 
Brigid had come to Scotland. Hughie hadn’t thought of 
that; perhaps Brigid and he would be out together. His 
enthusiasm ebbed at the thought that Tommy Not’in’ 
could not come too. It was unlikely Tommy would get 
through Ellis Island, and he felt mean at taking joy in 
any prospects where Tommy Not’in’ was barred. 

Then one night Tommy Not’in’ brought in news of 
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Brigid. She had not gone home, but had gone to service 
in Glasgow. 

“So she is in Scotland,’ Hughie Dalach said. “Funny, 
isn’t it, the way the three of us keeps close somewhere all 
the time. There will be some way of gettin’ her address 
in the end,” he added. 

“JT dar’say,” Tommy Not’in’ said, flopping down on his 
knees to say his prayers. 

Hughie slept soundly that night. There was something 
smooth and strong in the thought that Brigid Gallagher 
was about somewhere. 


XXXII 


Bricip GALLAGHER was in Glasgow, and so was Annie 
Nellie Nancy. Ellen Sally was in Scotland, too, but she 
had remained out on the farm for winter work. Annie 
Nellie Nancy worked close to Brigid and they spent their 
half-days off together. Annie tied down Brigid’s free 
time and kept it to simple ways, for Annie shrank from 
any excitement, even from an impassioned sermon. Life 
went smoothly. Brigid was treated with consideration 
where she worked with an elderly Presbyterian minister 
and his wife. She came to love the two devoted old folk 
that settled down on either side of the fire at night, and 
read for a couple of hours, and then took their two glasses 
of hot milk, and chatted for half an hour before going 
upstairs to bed. And at the foot of the stairs they would 
halt, while Mrs. Brown called down: 

“Brigid, don’t forget your glass of hot milk, now.” 
And then they would both go slowly upstairs. 

In that atmosphere Brigid worked, sang, got restless 
sometimes, and longed for the exertion of a day’s potato- 
digging. And then one day Hughie Dalach appeared be- 
fore Brigid in Minister Brown’s kitchen. She heard the 
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step on the kitchen floor as she came in from the scullery, 
and there he was, with his eyes alight and the sun in his 
hair. She stood wide-eyed before him, and her eyes woke 
to match the life in his. 

“Brigid,” Hughie said, with a sudden jerk upward of 
his head. 

“Hughie,” she said in a whisper. She met him half- 
way across the kitchen floor, and she met him half-way in 
his greeting. ‘“Weren’t ye great to know, Hughie?” 
Brigid said later. 

“Wasn't it great it was true, Brigid?’ Hughie said. 

That evening she told him why she had run away from 
Neddie Brian’s, and then they went back over the little 
incidents of their lives, threading their way through small 
happenings, touching all their past associations with the 
glow of these new feelings, until life away back in the 
Lower Hills rose up round them vibrant, athrob, and the 
journey to the Lagan lit up with memories that sparkled, 
so that in the end they agreed that they had been in love 
with one another ever since the day he drove Mary 
Nabla’s cow to the bull, and she was tethering a lamb. 

Brigid got off that evening and they went for a walk 
together. “It’s like bein’ up on a swing,” Brigid said. 
“Were ye ever in the swing-boats in Strabane?’ Men- 
tion of Strabane brought back thoughts of the Lagan and 
of work, and Hughie told her of the sort of job he had 
in Greenock. They were back on the earth now, these 
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two, that had moved and worked close to the soil and 
collected experiences in a setting of hard work. Hughie 
said that labouring to builders was too uncertain, and he 
would have to get something better to do. They talked 
of a home in Greenock, and they found that each would 
prefer America. They would go to America. Brigid 
had five pounds and Hughie would work, getting in all 
the overtime he could, until he had his passage complete. 
He hadn’t a halfpenny, he confessed. They would meet 
every week-end, and they would write to each other. 
They swung along, two free-striding, vital young people, 
alive to each other, terribly in earnest, so terrifically happy 
that they were mostly silent. Brigid saw Hughie to the 
station. 
’ she said, and 
Hughie nodded. “Would ye go to live to Adrigoole, 
Hughie, if Neddie Brian asked us?” 

The memory of the dance in Nappy’s and of the card- 
playing in Neddie Brian’s was warm in Hughie. “If I 
was sure he meant it, Brigid,” Hughie said. “And if ye’d 
like it,” he added. 

“Man, dear, wouldn’t I love to be callin’ ye in to yer 


“T could write to Neddie Brian now,’ 


tay in Adrigoole.” 
The train moved off. 
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NeEppDIE BRIAN was building a wall round the new well 
that he had sunk near the gable when Betty Sheila came 
trotting towards him across the sally garden. It was the 
yelp of the dog made him look up and notice her approach. 
She was running in the short spurts that make a hurry- 
ing woman’s trot. Neddie Brian waited. His eye 
fastened on something in Betty’s hand; something from 
the post. He thought of that at once because, long ago, 
he had been on the look-out for a letter from Brigid for 
weeks and weeks after she left, and although he had never 
said a word to anybody he had waited and waited. And 
he had thought of how Betty Sheila would race over with 
the letter, and he had thought to himself that because 
Brigid knew that, she would hesitate to write. And he 
had thought out what he would do when the letter did 
come. “It'll take somethin’ kind o’ big to press a letter 
out o’ her if it’s what I think,” he said in his own mind 
again and again. 

“The post had this for ye,” she said, stretching out one 
hand, the other twitching to tear off the covering. 
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“Haumph,” Neddie Brian said. “Pitch it there on the 
grass,” he added, standing back to get a clear view of a 
stone he was setting into place. 

Betty’s eyes opened suddenly, and then one eye shut 
up cutely to penetrate Neddie’s mood. 

“There’s maybe a letter inside,” she said. 

“‘An’ maybe there’s not,” he commented, tapping off a 
corner with his trowel. 

Betty pitched the little packet on the ground im- 
patiently. 

“Are ye busy over there these times?” Neddie Brian 
asked casually. 

“There’s always some footherin’ to be done,” Betty 
said, just as indifferent as himself. She was on her 
mettle now. “Mickey is puttin’ a zinc roof on the byre,”” 
she added. 

“They’re noisy roofs,” Neddie Brian said. ‘I sheltered 
a shower in Brennan’s shed wance, an’ the drummin’ on 
the roof nearly deaved me. ’Twas a hailstone shower, to 
be sure.” 

“Deed, they’re costly roofs,” Betty said, pushing for- 
ward that aspect of the roofing. “But Mickey is always 
for havin’ things at the best.” (“That’s for ye,” she 
thought, “puttin’ faults on to a good zinc roof.”’) 

“Mickey’s a snug, tidy worker,” Neddie Brian agreed. 
And that puzzled Betty, for she thought Neddie Brian 
was in a slighting mood. “He made a place out o’ them 
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coul’ bottoms o’ bog over there that few men could have 
done.” 

So there’s the dirt coming out, Betty thought—“coul’ 
bottoms o’ bogs.” “’Deed ye may well say that. Divil 
a much easier job it was than out here in the bottom of 
the glen.” 

Neddie Brian grinned to himself. His glen, that always 
had its bellyful of sunshine with the earliest butterflies, 
and the latest bees; compared to the thin fields over the 
bog beyond with rushes and wet—it was another country. 
“Throth, an’ there’s no crop leppin’ out o’ the soil here 
more’n anywhere else,’ he agreed. “Had ye anything at 
the fair?” 

“We bought a couple of young wans,” she said, her 
head well up. Then she turned to go away. She glanced 
at the discarded packet. She would have liked to make 
some suggestion that in case there was a letter inside she 
would call back. But she just didn’t do it. If he was that 
stuck up to himself she would be as stuck up. Neddy 
Brian was nearly caught, however; only that he noticed 
the dog prick his ears slightly, he would have picked up 
the packet, but instead it was a stone he took up and made 
pieces of, in the flat of his hand, with the hammer. And 
he heard the steps but he paid no heed, but turned to his 
work on the well. “Will ye take a run over an’ price the 
two calves?” she asked. “We're arguin’ with Mickey 
that he paid too much.” 
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“T will, then,” Neddie Brian agreed. “I'll drop in on 
me way back, Sunday.’”’ Betty’s little plan for getting him 
over that evening had failed and she would love to have 
let go at him. But she merely said they would have them 
close to the house, and went off. 

And Betty knew that Neddie Brian had dodged letting 
her open the packet for fear there would bea letter. “But 
why was he afraid? What reason in the wide world had 
Brigid for running away? Was it away from Mickey 
she went—bad scran to her, the cheeky, good-for- 
nothing. But was it?’ And that was the torment. 
“Maybe Neddie Brian had hunted her to put a halt to 
Mickey’s gallop?” If Betty could only be sure of that 
she would give Neddie Brian the best telling-off he ever 
got since a yard made a coat for him. “The big, con- 
trary, selfish codger. His reference to the coul’ bottoms 
of bogs looked like as if he had an edge against Mickey; 
an’ his fault-findin’ with the zinc roof; that was just 
plain, water-mouthed envy.” She was fanning herself 
into the belief that Neddie Brian was against Mickey. 
If she could only be sure: “What in the name of Heaven 
could have been in the packet? It was from Brigid. The 
postman said it was like the handwritin’ of that town- 
land, that the old teacher there had a straight up and 
down style that could be traced through all the school’s 
connections, an’ that it was a girl’s handwriting. If that 
didn’t make it plain, well, nothin’ would.’ She went 
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home in a very high, bad humour. Mickey was in wait- 
ing, and old Sheila was cocked up in the corner with her 
little eyes fixed on Betty coming up the green. 

“There’s a bit o’ bad curl on Betty,” she announced. 
“She wouldn’t peg a sod that wicked at the hens, only 
there is. If she was to hit a hen with a slap like that she 
might as well put her in the pot as expect eggs from her. 
Well, what news?” Sheila asked. 

“There’s no tellin’ the news; ye’d think ’twas a burden 
rope I was lavin’ back at him, the way he told me to pitch 
it on the ground.” 

“To pitch it on the ground! Did ye not see what was 
inv?” 

“T might as well have stayed at home, an’ sent the dog 
there over with it. But there’s a curl on Neddie Brian 
against Mickey. I could see that, cute an’ all as he tried 
to be. He showed his teeth twice. He made little of the 
zinc roof that’s costin’ more’n ’ud thatch all the roofs he 
has in his place ten times over. *“Twould deave ye with 
noise in a heavy spill o’ rain,” he said. 

“Well, to be sure, it has that fault,” Mickey agreed. 
“But did ye tell him I got the stuff for a song from the 
oul’ curin’-shed?” 

“What for would I say anythin’ of the sort? Can’t we 
just play as big as him?” 

“It might seem foolish to Neddie Brian to waste a 
handful o’ money that way,” Mickey said, going out. 
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“Well, what made him talk about the coul’ bottoms of 
bogs we had for a farm?” 

“Did he say that?” Sheila gasped. 

“He said that.” 

“Well, damn his blood. It’s plain enough now he’s on 
edge agin’, Mickey. I suppose he hunted poor Brigid for 
her life. I knew fine when ye told me there was turf in 
the creel at the end of the gable, and that Brigid made an 
excuse out for an armful of turf when Mickey got up to 
go, that she was on a string at Mickey. An’ the oul’ 
codger saw that. Oh, these oul’ codgers be cute. Mickey 
shouldn’t have led her on so open. He got on to her, an’ 
off he packed her. How can he rest in peace any night, 
when he thinks how he drove that poor, motherless child 
out in the broad world? He should be forced to take her 
back, an’ to stan’ be her too. It’s the parish priest should 
be talked to.” 

“Maybe it’s beggin’ to be taken back, she is, an’ he 
wouldn’t want me to know it. It’s a wonder she wouldn’t 
write to somebody else?” Betty said. 

“If I thought it’s that way things were I’d go over for 
her meself,” Mickey said from the doorway. 

“Are ye daft, Mickey?” Betty said. “Is it that cheeky 
brat without a halfpenny to her name ye’d be crawlin’ to? 
Surely to God, an’ the place ye have, ye could do better 
than that.” 
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“T wouldn’t min’ now whether she had a place or not,” 
he said, and they heard his step going off the street. 

“Well, an’ heavens, an’ that’d cap it all,’ Betty said. 
“Me seven curses on Neddie Brian. Mickey’s not so sure 
himsel’ about her; maybe we’re not to the root of it at 
all.”’ 

“Well, maybe, maybe,” Sheila said, taking up a coal to 
light her pipe. 
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WHEN Betty was safely out of sight, Neddie Brian 
stooped eagerly for the packet. He went straight into the 
house and shut and bolted the door. He went up to the 
table to get the full light of the window, and there he 
stripped and opened the cardboard box. A smile leaped 
into his eyes when he saw the tobacco. He went serious 
again as soon as he saw the writing, and then he opened 
his eyes in amazement when he found he could read it. 
Brigid had remembered he could read printed, but not 
written, letters. He read it twice, saying the words to 
himself. Then he went over and sat in the corner and 
read it a third time. He laughed to himself, a deep, joy- 
ous laugh, 

He understood. ‘The damned old, dried-up runt,” he 
muttered. He suddenly hated the Sheilas; Mickey the 
least of them all, perhaps. They had hounded the girl 
until she had to run away. Nappy had given him the first 
hint, but when the Sheilas began to haunt the house his 
own knowledge of the Sheilas was enough for him. He 
understood. And of course, she’d come back to him when 
she knew that he was of her mind about keeping the 
Sheilas at arms’ length. 
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He filled his pipe and smoked with all the abandon of 
a man whose mind is so satisfied that there must be an 
outburst of song, or smoke, or something. Brigid would 
come back. It was only now he admitted to himself the 
loneliness her going away had occasioned. She would 
come back. He would write to her at once. But who 


would write? Not Betty Sheila. He could go down and 
get the schoolmaster to write. But his people were re- 


lated to the Sheilas, and if he mentioned it at home his 
wife would have it for Betty Sheila at the fair. Still, if 
even she did, what harm? He was tired of the Sheilas, 
sick and tired of them. He’d think little of asking Betty 
to write, only the devil knows what she’d say. It was 
then he thought of the banker. He had seen him go up 
the mountain shooting, All he had to do was to watch 
out for him on his way back. And if that failed he’d 
go down to the schoolmaster. He went out hurriedly to 
his work, and he kept his eye around him for the banker. 

“T wonder would ye write a letter for me to Brigid?” 
he asked the banker, when he had him within speaking 
distance, and he got him to look his way by coughing. 

“T’ll surely write a letter for you to Brigid,” the banker 
said, crossing over to him. 

Neddie Brian scratched his head. “The puzzle is what 
to write it with. I never thought of huntin’ for a lead- 
pencil. I have wan somewhere, a piece of carpenter’s 


pencil.” 
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“I have a pencil, and I have paper too,” the banker 
said, sitting down on an upturned barrel. ‘‘Where’s 
Brigid, by the way?” 

“Here’s where Brigid says she is,” Neddie said, hand- 
ing him the note. 

“T saw her about here often: I was wondering what 
happened her, she was the makings of a fine girl.” 

“Not the makin’s at all, but a made girl she was. Her 
equal wasn’t plentiful. I want her to come back t’me, an’ 
I want ye t’say that what isn’t her own will an’ choice to 
do she need never do while she’s under my roof, an’ that 
the glen is empty without her,” he added. “Have ye all 
that down?” 

The banker read what he had written. Neddie Brian 
nodded. “Now, tell me this, can I put money to her?” he 
asked. 

“You can, but you may be sure she has her own passage 
home saved. That’s a letter off an easy mind,” the 
banker said. 

“That’s true; A’m sure that’s so,’ Neddie Brian agreed 
slowly, “but wouldn’t it be a warmer invite now, if I put 
money in the letter?” He held out three notes. “Put 
them in the letter, but keep out what’ll cost ye to send it.” 

The banker smiled. “I'll do that,” he said simply, get- 
ting to his feet. 

“Ye'll put that letter on its journey at wance?” Neddie 
Brian asked eagerly. 
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“As soon as I get to the town, off it will go. Brigid 
will have it the day after to-morrow, or the next day at 
latest.” 

“An’ if she started that day when would she be here?” 
Neddie Brian asked. 

“By bedtime on the second day,” the banker said. 

“Be damn but,’”’ Neddie Brian enthused, “‘be damn but,” 
he added. He was now anxious the banker should go at 
once. He wanted that letter on its way. And then sud- 
denly he wondered whether he had kept the house well in 
her absence. 

“Will ye come inside an’ have a look?’ The two went 
into the kitchen. “She used to keep this place shinin’,” 
Neddie Brian said. ‘“D’ye think have I let it change 
much ?” 

“T think it’s as tidy a kitchen as any with a couple of 
women through it,” the banker said. 

“T’ll whitewash; be the damn, but I’ll whitewash, every 
stone inside an’ outside. A’m tellin’ ye I'll give her a 
bright welcome.’”’ And then his face suddenly darkened. 
“T’ye no whitewash-brush,” he said, perplexed. “TIsn’t 
that a fair bother now, because the time’s short, an’ I 
have to slack the lime.” 

“T’ll bring you a whitewash-brush to-morrow evening ; 
I can sling it on my bicycle fine and handy,” the other 
said. 

“Will ye, sowl?” 
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“T will, sowl.” 

“That'd be great,” Neddie said. ‘“D’ye see that’—he 
rubbed his finger to the mantelpiece—“ashes. I always 
rise dust when A’m puttin’ the ashes in the bucket. What- 
ever the divil kin’ o’ turf we have this year their ashes is 
the uneasiest ever ye saw. A body’s breath’d send up a 
cloud. Man alive, if I don’t dust the night. Ill have 
the laugh on Brigid; ye wait.” 

“Is there anything else besides a whitewash-brush ?” 

“Tt’s a fair bother on the back, a heather besom; Brigid 
’ud like a besom.” 

“T’ll fetch the besom. Have you tea and sugar and 
everything ?” 

Neddie Brian had plenty of tea and sugar. The banker 
went to the door. 

“Man alive, I never gived ye the money,” Neddie Brian 
said, making for the head of the bed to dig up his purse. 

“Tl get the whitewash-brush and the besom, and we'll 
’ know then what they’ll cost.” The banker went off. 

That night Neddie Brian took down the feather bed and 
put it to air by a big, blazing fire, and he put a fire in 
Brigid’s room to’warm it up. And he smoked and poth- 
ered round until it was long bedtime. Next morning 
early he slacked the limestone and mixed the whitewash. 
At two o’clock a boy came in the door with the whitewash 
brush and the besom. The banker couldn’t come up that 
day, he explained, so he sent the brushes. The boy didn’t 
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know what the cost was, and he was not to take any 
money. Neddie Brian set to work on the whitewashing. 
He did the room first, removing everything to the kitchen. 
Then he did the kitchen, but he was not finished in time 
to arrange everything back in its place. On Sunday eve- 
ning he tidied up the room and next day he did the 
kitchen. It was only when he had everything else done 
that he discovered he had forgotten to dust the mantel- 
piece and the shelf over the kitchen door. He went over 
to the lake, and got some damp sand. He piled it on the 
dust and then swept it down on the floor. With his new 
besom he gave the floor a careful sweeping, and in the 
end he was well pleased with the job he had done. By 
Monday night there was nothing for him to do except 
wait. 

Betty Sheila had found out from the messenger what 
he had left at Neddie Brian’s, and that night Betty Sheila 
and Sheila talked and Mickey listened. The women agreed 
that it looked like Brigid was coming back, and that 
Neddie was glad of it. The whole thing was an out-and- 
out puzzle. Betty didn’t sleep a wink, trying to get at the 
sense of it all. Mickey thought a lot about it too, and 
he was glad that Brigid was coming back. 


XXXV 


On Tuesday night Neddie Brian went to bed early. It 
seemed the quickest way of bringing Wednesday. On 
Wednesday morning his first thought was, ‘““Brigid’ll be 
home the night.” He made no dinner for himself but 
had a second bowl of tea. He didn’t even boil potatoes 
for the hens but gave them a couple of feeds of oats. 
When evening came he went up the hill to keep an eye on 
the path across the moor. When night came down he 
peered intently into the brown darkness and listened, the 
dog crouching at his feet, and listening too. Clouds dark- 
ened the sky and the breeze leaked drops that livened into 
a shower. Neddie Brian paid no heed; rain never gave 
much trouble to Neddie Brian, and he certainly wasn’t 
going to let it drive him inside when Brigid was coming. 
He moved into the mountain, keeping along the path. He 
feared to go too far for fear he would miss her between 
the lakes. A couple of times the dog pricked up his ears 
and now and again he growled, but it always proved to 
be some scurrying vermin or a sheep. Once a tramp, 
tramp, did come up the pathway, and for a moment 
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Neddie Brian held his breath, but it was only a mountain 
goat stamping along. It was well past midnight when 
Neddie Brian gave up hope and went in home. He moved 
heavily about the kitchen, and he took off his wet clothes 
like a very tired man, but he set them round the fire to 
dry as usual, For fear Brigid might chance to come he 
piled more turf on the fire and left the lamp lit. He left 
the door on the latch. He went into bed, but he still 
listened. A cow clanked a chain; he must have left the 
byre door open. A cricket chirped. The crackle and 
rustle of the whipping tongues of flame thrummed in the 
kitchen. Twice Neddie got up and put more turf on the 
fire, and the dawn was on the window before he slept, and 
then it was only a fitful half-hour. 

That day he moped about the house. He tried to tell 
himself that she would come that night, but he was not 
convinced. When evening came he tidied up the kitchen 
and built another fine fire; he swept up the hearth and 
put on the kettle. He was cleaning the globe for the lamp 
when the kettle boiled, and before he could reach it water 
had spurted out on the live coals and ashes and steam 
went up in a cloud. Neddie Brian made a dive for the 
fire and he was watching the dust ascend, his face twisted 
in wistful dismay, when Brigid came in on the floor. He 
didn’t hear her for a minute and she stood stock-still, 
looking on. She had tiptoed into the kitchen; suddenly 
she chuckled. And when she saw his face light up she 
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rushed at him and flung her arms round his neck. No- 
body had shown affection like that for Neddie Brian in 
all the years of his life in the hills, and he laughed and 
she laughed. And she dragged him all over the house, 
and then she told him that things were that tidied up he 
couldn’t have missed her at all. 

““Sowl, an’ it’s me missed ye,” he said. She made him 
sit down and show her the tobacco and fill his pipe with it; 
while she made pancakes for the tea. 


XXXVI 


From the top of the hill Betty caught a glimpse of 
Brigid at the gable next morning. She raced down the 
hill and came noiselessly in on the floor. 

Brigid greeted her heartily. Betty Sheila was alert, 
searching through Brigid’s friendliness for some knowl- 
edge of what at all was behind the sudden going away 
and the sudden coming back. Brigid’s friendliness was 
real. Brigid’s good spirits were real; a new Brigid, there 
was something strong about her. Betty Sheila put it down, 
after a few minutes, to a knowledge that she was well 
settled in a friendly way with Neddie Brian. Brigid 
talked quite freely of why she went away so suddenly— 
to catch the crowd from the “Lower Part” that was 
passing that morning to Scotland. 

Betty Sheila remembered the talk at the card-playing. 
But why did Brigid decide so suddenly to go with that 
crowd? Nothing that Brigid said made that clear, and 
Betty ran her mind through all Brigid’s talk for that 
explanation. And she was more womanly, too. She was 
riper-looking, Betty thought. 
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“There'll be a hub-bub when they’ll hear yer back,” 
she said. ‘Me mother often wondered when we'd see ye 
again; when at all ye were comin’ back.” 

Brigid asked about old Sheila. “An’ how is Mickey? 
Is he busy as ever ?” 

Betty held that question before her mind, even while 
she made a colourless reply. ‘‘What manin’ could be put 
into a question like that?’ The question had come so 
easily and Betty Sheila felt there was nothing behind it, 
and yet, why should she ask about Mickey? Suddenly 
Betty felt out of her depth and a bit uneasy. She plunged 
into the thing that mattered. 

“Deed, sowl, Mickey was as wondered as the rest of 
us when ye went away that quick. He was for ever givin’ 
out agin’ Neddie Brian here for lettin’ ye away to work 
among the Scotch folk. It was no work for ye, he would 
always say. That’s for ye,’ Betty thought, and cocked 
her ear for the answer. 

“°Deed, ’twas heavy enough work, but a body gets 
used to it, an’ I wouldn’t have missed it for all the gold 
sovereigns in the Bank of Ireland.” 

Neddie Brian lifted his head from the rope he was 
splicing, but he did not look at Brigid. He waited for her 
to say more. So did Betty Sheila. But Brigid kept silent, 
and Betty saw her eyes when she looked out the door, 
and Betty was more uneasy than ever. 

“Oh, I suppose there was the fun of the world—dancin’ 
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an’ what not? But they’re a rough crowd for a body to 
mix with.” 

“They’re not, then. They’re as fine a crowd as ever 
walked; every wan ready to help another, an’ all kindli- 
ness an’ nature. Among them all there’s maybe wan a 
bit wild with drink, or a bit simple like we have at home. 
Aren’t we all the wan stock of people with wee differ- 
ences ?” 

Betty Sheila fidgeted in her seat. “It’s not on the 
farms ye were all the time?” Betty said after a pause. 

“*Deed, no; I had a grand place with a minister. 
There’s good money to be made, mind ye.” 

Betty forgot her annoyance. “D’ye say that: would a 
body save much in a couple of years?” 

“It'd be anybody’s own fault if they didn’t save a 
pound a month.” 

“Well, now, that’d be worth puttin’ in a few years at 
when a body’s young. I suppose we'll waken up some 
mornin’ to hear yer gone agin,” Betty said, getting to her 
feet. “Better spancel her, Neddie Brian.” She wanted 
to probe Neddie. 

“Tt’s me was spancelled while she was away,” Neddie 
Brian said. ‘But unless it’s me own eyes I think she’s 
bloomed a lot since she left.” 

“So it’s nothin’ in Neddie Brian’s mind hunted her,” 
Betty thought. She was suddenly annoyed. “Mickey’d 
have to get at the bottom o’ things himsel’,” she decided. 
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Brigid promised to go over to see them soon. Next 
day she walked the mile and a half of gravel strip and 
across the stepping-stones that Mickey Sheila had fixed 
for her. Nappy saw her and came racing down. She 
folded Brigid in her arms. 

“Come on up! Come on up! I'd be over to see ye, 
only Tom Pheggy’s father is for death, an’ I couldn’t get 
away. An’, a Dhia, it’s yersel’, Who was it ye made the 
dive for? Maybe it’s somebody ye were divin’ away 
from. But yer neither goin’ or comin’ now; yer mind is 
settled, be the happy laugh of ye.” 

Brigid told Nappy about herself and Hughie. Nappy 
beamed on her. 

“Tell Neddie Brian,” Nappy said. “Tell Neddie. It’s 
in Neddie’s ye’ll set up together, an’ there’s no sense in 
not doin’-it at wance. An’ that the end of poor Mickey 
Sheila’s dreams,’”’ Nappy said. 

“D’ye think Mickey had dreams, as ye say, Nappy?” 

“Don’t we all dream? The deadest keeps some wee 
light burnin’. Poor Mickey Sheila!’ 

“Don’t say anythin’ to him, Nappy,” Brigid said. 

They were at the door now and they went in. Nappy’s 
mother was huddled in the corner. Brigid had to help 
her to her feet. She was giving vent to her delight when 
Tom Pheggy came to the door. Tom’s father was dying; 
he called Nappy and raced back. 

Brigid was kneeling on the street saying the rosary 
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along with the neighbours until all was over with Tom 
Pheggy’s father, and it was out on the street that Tom 
Pheggy met her. He came over and shook hands with 
her and welcomed her back, and she told him how sorry 
she was for his trouble. 

“People come an’ go,” Tom said. “They come an’ go.” 

Mickey Sheila came up. He spoke to Tom first. “So 
the old man’s gone,” he said. 

“He’s gone,” Tom said. 

“Everybody’s day comes,”’ Mickey said. ‘An’ he was 
a big age.” 

“Everybody’s day comes,” Tom said. ‘“An’ he was a 
big age.” 

A short silence and then Mickey turned away. Tom 
went round to the byre. Brigid watched him go, alone, 
stolid, remote; she was very sorry for him. He had no- 
body. Mickey Sheila came up beside Brigid. She held 
out her hand to him a bit eagerly. 

“We're all glad yer back,” he said. 

“A’m glad, A’m tellin’ ye, to be back,” she said. 

Nappy came up. “Come in an’ help me, Brigid, to fix 
things for Tom.” 

Brigid nodded to Mickey and followed Nappy in. Betty 
saw it. “Brigid’s friendly to Mickey,” she told herself. 
But Mickey took no comfort out of Brigid’s friendliness. 
Mickey was too eager for a touch of warmth in her greet- 
ing to mistake its tone. A feeling of tiredness came over 
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him. He moved over to the gable of the byre, and stood 
looking out over the mountain that was scaly with rocks, 
and over the brown bog. And he felt old. He went 
slowly home. 


XXXVII 


THE first night of a wake is confined to the neighbours 
and a few friends of the family from the other end of 
the parish. And the second night the crowd is always 
bigger, mostly because the news has spread more, but 
partly because outside people, who are under an obliga- 
tion to go to a wake, have almost a convention that the 
second night is the night for them. And who comes to 
the wake is noted and talked of in the district for a couple 
of nights afterwards, and people that should have come 
and didn’t, and people who are under no favour to the 
relatives of the deceased, but did, are discussed one after 
the other. 

Neddie Brian and Brigid were both at the wake. Brigid 
sat in the corner up near the room door. Neddie was 
down by the corner of the dresser. He had taken himself 
back into that corner once his prayers had been said. 
Neddie Brian had come early. 

The other neighbours dropped in early too. One by 
one they came up and prayed by the bedside, and then 
turned to speak to Tom. The formula was fixed. 
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“The oul’ man is gone from ye, Tom.” 

“He’s gone,” Tom would say. 

“He didn’t stand much of a fight at the end.” 

“ Deed an’ he made a poor fight at the finish.” 

“But he was a big age.” 

“He was a big age.” 

And there would be silence and the newcomer would 
slip away to a seat. 

Sitting in the corner at the room door Brigid had 
Hughie very much in her mind. She was measuring 
other folk against him. She glanced down at her Uncle 
Neddie, where he sat on a chair down by the corner of 
the dresser. His legs were wide apart. His two hands 
grasped the board under the seat of the chair. He was 
strong. There was power in him. She turned her gaze 
on Mickey Sheila. His thin knees were pressed close 
together. He was wasted somehow. She thought of 
Red Charlie. She thought of Red Charlie’s brother, with 
his skin glistening in the sun. She thought of Hughie 
Dalach and her head went higher. Hughie Dalach beat 
them all. And then suddenly her face blazed; she gasped, 
for Hughie Dalach came in on the floor. She was glad 
now that she was in a corner where nobody could see her; 
she wriggled her shoulders, for her corsets had tightened 
suddenly. In her temples the blood hammered. Hughie 
finished his prayer and turned for a seat, making for a 
corner. She watched Neddie Brian’s head go up, and 
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she saw him share his seat with Hughie. She crushed 
closer into her corner, and she smiled. Hughie sat very 
still and he spoke no word. Tom Pheggy went over and 
shook hands and murmured words passed between them. 
A neighbour went round with pipes. Hughie took one. 
Neddie Brian took another. Hughie struck a match and 
lit his pipe and then he handed the box to Neddie. Both 
smoked in silence. 

Mickey Sheila made a remark about the scarcity of 
hay. A man from the far end of the parish took it up 
and he talked about the falling prices for cattle at Jack’s 
Fair. It was up to Mickey as neighbour to make talk for 
the stranger, and up to the stranger as a relative of the 
family to help-to keep the talk going. A discussion got 
under way. Hughie’s eye was roving round the wake- 
house. Brigid was well in and only peeped out. She felt 
his gaze on her one exposed eye. It passed and she peeped 
out a little more. It swept back and she drew in. There 
was a momentary commotion at the lower end of the 
house while a form was being fixed along the wall. Brigid 
put her head out and met Hughie’s eyes squarely. And 
Hughie’s eyes flashed back at her across the wake-house. 
She crushed back into her corner again, and her breathing 
was high. Hughie blew up smoke in clouds. Neddie 
Brian turned to him. 

“Tt’s new to see a man that can take such reek out o’ 
a pipe; I thought I was good, but ye beat me.” 
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“1 draw, maybe, too hard, now and then,” Hughie said. 

“T smoke a lot if there’s anythin’ on me mind,” Neddie 
said. 

“Tell ye the truth I didn’t notice I was smokin’ hard,” 
Hughie said. 

Betty Sheila came round with the snuff. “Yer wel- 
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come, stranger,” she said to Hughie. “Yer wan o’ the 
Dalachs, aren’t ye?” 

“T am,” he said. Betty passed on. 

Neddie Brian puffed steadily at his pipe. ‘None of the 
Dalachs had need to come to that wake,” he reflected. 
“There was no relationship of any kind between the two 
families. Neddie Brian knew the Pheggy stock as far 
back as could be traced and it never crossed with the 
Dalachs anywhere. To be sure, youngsters trot a long 
distance to a wake, but then it’d be a group of them, an’ 
this man came by himsel’.” Neddie Brian screwed his 
head to have a look at Hughie’s face. He found him 
smiling across the kitchen a swift, flashing smile; and 
Neddie’s eyes shot across and there was Brigid. Neddie 
sat up. He ceased to pull at his pipe. He took quiet 
notice. It was minutes before glances were exchanged 
again, and it was Brigid’s glance he detected this time; the 
brightness of it. He pulled again at his pipe, quiet, 
speculative sips of smoke, and then he took the pipe in 
his fist. 
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“I suppose the folk down your way go to Scotland as 
usual,” he said softly to Hughie. 

“They trot over an’ back,” Hughie said. 

“Not many men make a fortune in Scotland,” Neddie 
said. 

“Just to make his passage to America, that’s what 
takes a young man to Scotland,’ Hughie said. Neddie 
nodded. 

“Thinkin’ 0’ goin’ to America yersel’?” Neddie asked. 

“A’m intendin’ to book me passage in a day or two,” 
Hughie said. 

Neddie put his pipe back in his mouth. Nappy handed 
Brigid a can and asked her to go to the well for water. 
Going out through the kitchen Brigid shook hands with 
Hughie. Neither of them said a word. Hughie stiffened 
in his chair when Brigid went out, but he did not follow 
her. Neddie Brian’s face brightened and he nodded 
gently. 

Brigid came back quickly with the water. 

“There’s a lot between you two young people,’ Neddie 
Brian said seriously. 

Hughie turned to meet the other’s gaze squarely. 
“Ve’re Neddie Brian, aren’t ye?” Hughie said after a 
pause. Neddie Brian nodded. “TI was over at the house 
but there was nobody in. Did Brigid tell ye?” 

“Brigid said nothin’, but I had me guess.” 

“T was goin’ to America an’ she was to follow, an’ we 
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were both glad she could be with ye until I’d send for her. 
Me uncle sent me me passage of a sudden, an’ it’s in me 
mind now that we should both go together.” 

“T have a place for Brigid an’ for her man, an’ she 
made good choosin’ in you,” Neddie Brian said quietly. 

Hughie Dalach faced him and he was grim. “People’d 
want to be very sure before they took risks like that,” 
Hughie Dalach said. 

“Tt’d be a heartbreak to lose Brigid again,’ Neddie 
Brian said; “‘an’ there’s no risk,” he added. “An’ I think 
Brigid likes Adrigoole.”’ 

Hughie straightened himself up and his chest heaved 
to a deep breath. “We'd both love Adrigoole,” he said. 

A brightness swept over Neddie Brian’s face. “Man 
alive, but this is great,” he said, mostly to himself. He 
leaned forward with his elbows resting on his knees, the 
hot bowl of his pipe between his two hands, and a smile 
crinkled the corners of his mouth. Up at the room door 
Brigid was puzzled, and a little excited. 

Neddie Brian went home early. Nappy made it easy 
for Brigid to get out to Hughie, where he waited for her 
at the gable of Tom Pheggy’s byre. 

When Brigid tiptoed into the kitchen Neddie Brian pre- 
tended to be asleep. She stole over and kissed him softly 
on the cheek. Neddie remained very still until he heard 
the room door open, then he opened his eyes and grinned 
up at the tester. 


XXXVIII 


THERE was sadness in Mickey Sheila. Brigid Gallagher 
was back in Neddie Brian’s and moving freely among the 
neighbours, but she was a new Brigid; there was some 
great strength in her. It was clear she was friendly to- 
wards him, and he even felt she was angling to get him 
alone. In some way that knowledge made him sad; he 
feared what she might have to say to him. Neddie 
Brian’s place had long since ceased to interest Mickey. 
Neddie Brian’s niece had got within his drab life until 
all was colour and feeling. Even during her time in 
Scotland hope remained strong in him, but now the old 
greyness hung over him like a threat; the colour was 
dying. 

He went thoughtfully up the hill to collect lambs that 
were in danger from foxes. Down at the lake Brigid 
Gallagher was washing. He heard her singing. He 
could not resist the temptation to go close. Just as he 
came in view she looked up and saw him. She waved her 
hand to him and he came slowly down. She was rinsing 
out clothes, but she stopped and went over and sat on 
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turf at the fire. She was very quiet; the mood behind her 
song had changed. 

“Ve’re wan happy person in the bog,” he said. 

“A body gets bursts of bein’ happy,” she told him. 

Suddenly they were both awkward and a silence 
stretched between them. 

“There’s somethin’ I want to tell ye meself,” Brigid 
said softly. “I’m gettin’ married soon, Mickey.’ She 
saw his face go grey, and the pain in his eyes brought her 
to her feet. She came beside him and it was her hand 
found his. There were tears in her eyes. She was never 
as near liking Mickey Sheila as now. 

“A’m glad ye told me,” he said quietly. “It’s lucky 
for people that can run away from things for a while,” 
he added, and he smiled a twisted smile. 

“It’s queer the way things go,” Brigid said helplessly. 

Mickey turned away. Brigid went back to her work. 
She sang no song. It was some minutes before a step 
disturbed her. She turned quickly. It was Mickey Sheila. 
She stood up and shook the water from her arms and 
wondered, 

“I forgot to wish ye joy,” he said gruffly. “I didn’t 
forget to wish it, for I could never wish ye anythin’ else, 
but I forgot to say it, an’ I say it now; the blessings of 
God be on ye to keep ye happy always.” 

She blinked tears from her lashes. “An’ may ye find 
happiness too, Mickey Sheila,” she prayed earnestly. Her 
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eyes met his fairly; the pain was in hers now. His were 
clear. She suddenly felt that Mickey Sheila was good. 
He turned suddenly on his heel and left her, and went 
quickly up the mountain to collect his lambs. 

A few days later Brigid Gallagher and Hughie Dalach 
were married and came to live in Neddie Brian’s. 


XXXIX 


ADRIGOOLE was at its best that year. Heather blazed in 
a dry summer; crops were sturdy, and healthy lambs 
frolicked on the hill. The splashes of the trout gave 
pulse to the haze on the lake; bounding hares filled the 
bog bank with movement; the ground under foot was 
alive. Brigid and Hughie fitted into their environment 
with the extravagant glee of children at the seaside. They 
worked and lived in working, Hughie plunging in among 
the crops, Brigid busy in the kitchen. Calling Hughie 
in to his meals was adventure, and racing in in response 
was excitement. 

There was easy contact with the neighbours. Some- 
times it was only a wave of the hand in the distance, 
occasionally a chat among the turf. Betty Sheila and 
Nappy no longef came a ceilidh, for Nappy was busy 
transferring her effects to a new home in the village. An 
aunt had returned from America and was taking a 
house and the others were joining her. Nappy’s mother 
wanted to be near the chapel, and Nappy was tired strug- 
gling with a weedy farm. Betty Sheila was easy in her 
mind too, deciding that maybe she was better off after all 
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without any other influence acting on Mickey. Tom 
Pheggy was there, and they saw him pass now and again 
with a hare, or a couple of rabbits, or a string of trout. 

How. exactly the new life suited Neddie Brian, 
neighbours could only guess. He was silent and inclined 
to ramble far after cattle and sheep. His first big outburst 
was when a boy was born to Brigid and Hughie. He 
went through the three townlands with a basket of bottles 
of whisky. He came to Sheila’s, and everybody drank 
the health of Neddie Brian’s folk. Old Sheila took a 
sup too, but Neddie Brian had so much to say in praise of 
Hughie and Brigid that Sheila was biting her tongue to 
keep from letting fly at him, and as it was his feet were 
not right off the doorstep until she was giving her opinion 
of the “daft oul’ cayforth that couldn’t see how he was 
bein’ treated by a pair of playboys.”’ Tom Pheggy was 
next, and he set out to leave Neddie Brian at home, but 
it riled him that Neddie Brian should talk of Tom and 
himself as a pair of old men. Tom was uncertain in his 
drink, and it was some minutes before they discovered that 
they were in disagreement over something. Neddie Brian 
insisted that they sit down and clear their minds with a 
good drink each. Then Neddie talked about the strength 
of the roar the baby could let out of him, showing the 
strength of long life that was in him. “There wouldn't 
be a man in the five parishes to hold a candle to him when 
all yon strength stretched out an’ got hardened.” 
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Hughie Dalach found the two; he had come out to 
search for Neddie Brian, and he induced Tom Pheggy 
to come with them. Tom Pheggy sang songs in Neddie 
Brian’s that night until it was long after midnight, and 
then Hughie left him home. Tom Pheggy was closer 
to them after that. 

Into the glen, and the life in the glen that was so alive 
to them all, came with the years the movement and babble 
of children. The talk round the fireside became as the 
talk that Hughie had heard in his own home, talk of the 
things to do and of the things done, and of the doings 
and sayings of children. Brigid’s life was rooted in 
Hughie, their baby, their children and their work. 
Hughie was lucky in coming into Adrigoole in a mood 
that gave him enthusiasm for his farm. The littleness of 
his work-in Scotland had cured him of the greatness of 
his life in the Lagan. Without friendly soil under foot 
Hughie was nothing. Scotland had taught him that; 
strength and greatness were in Hughie on the land only. 
He set mightily to work on Neddie Brian’s farm until he 
knew every spadeful of it. There were greater spaces 
between the rocks here than down in the Lower Hills, but 
here the soil had nearly all been grown over big. Hughie 
would have wished it had been otherwise. He did 
not know it was hereditary in him to have a feeling 
against bog. He worked to drive it deeper and to deepen 
the layer of life, making drains that astonished Neddie 
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Brian. To be great Hughie’s farm must back him. It 
must be strong in his mind, a friendly thing to look at 
with pleasure, and then standing there he could look out 
at life and feel life in himself. 

The changes in his home brought out new things in 
Neddie Brian. When the cradle came he discovered that 
he could sing. Later he discovered that he had an eye 
for flowers that could please a child, and in time he 
reached joy in bird’s-nesting. It was a bright glen with 
sunny summers and frosty winters, and years that merged 
and were short. 

There came an evening when Brigid and Hughie rested 
among the turf and their children were busy around them. 
Betty Sheila passed below, driving a strayed calf. The 
sun went down behind the bronzed headland of Arran- 
more. The silvery east sombred behind a coppery haze 
up from the heather. 

On their way home that evening the mountain hummed 
with the chirping of grasshoppers, the buzz of bats and 
the bleating of lambs, and a silence that shimmered be- 
tween sounds. Hughie walked lightly with his head up, 
his ear alert to everything around him. 

“It’s just likin’ everythin’ around a body an’ feelin’ it 
in yersel’ that makes life,” Hughie said. 

“Tt’s you an’ everythin’ around ye that ye like makes life 
for me,” Brigid said. Hughie tousled her hair and began 


to whistle. 
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“Not a bit more sense ye have than the youngsters,” 
Neddie Brian said loftily, but just then Nancy insisted 
on being carried, and Neddie Brian put her on his back, 
and young Cormac urged Neddie to run, and they played 
wee horses across the green home. 


XL 


Mickey SHEILA bought a horse and Hughie went over 
to help Mickey cart turf in from the bog. The horse 
was a mettlesome animal with a suspicious eye. 

“Who did ye buy him from?’ Hughie asked. And 
he knew the man that Mickey named. “Just the kind of 
a nervous, rough man that’d spoil a baste like that,” he 
said. 

Betty wasn’t pleased at Hughie’s words, and he made 
no further remark. It was on the third load that the 
crust on a patch of soft ground broke under the horse’s 
feet and he plunged wildly, and broke through Mickey’s 
control. Hughie brought the horse to a standstill, and 
the animal halted all atremble, one quivering ear turned 
to Hughie’s soothing horse-talk, and his head pressing 
towards the pat of a hand he liked. Mickey came limping 
up, the whip in his hand. Mickey’s shin was sore. 

“Throw away the whip,” Hughie said sharply. Mickey 
frowned and muttered to himself. ‘‘Damn it, man, don’t 
whip him,’ Hughie exploded urgently as Mickey came 
on. “A mettlesome horse goes crazy when the ground 
breaks under him like that,’ he added, as the temper 
faded in Mickey’s face. 
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“Nearly broke me leg,’’ Mickey Sheila grumbled, but 
he pitched the whip in on the cart. 

“Poor old fellow,’ Hughie said, quieting the horse, for 
Mickey’s voice had disturbed him. “Poor old boy; 
thought life was breakin’ up aroun’ ye.”” The horse was 
quiet now and Mickey and Hughie cut sods and made a 
path across the soft pocket, and Hughie talked horse 
sense to Mickey, drawing on his experiences in the Lagan 
and on his love of animals. That evening going home the 
thought crossed his mind that Mickey’s horse would 
have a better time now. Mickey Sheila was a good sort 
and would be good to a horse when he got over his fear 
of him. 

Crossing the corner of one of his fields water glugged 
under his feet. “A horse would break through a spot 
like that. Life wouldn’t bear much strain on a crust of 
soil as thin as that,” he reflected. He saw Brigid coming 
down from the well with water and he signalled to her. 
She waited. He took the buckets from her. 

“Neddie Brian took in water,’ she explained, “but the 
donkey tossed the buckets off the flag.”” He told her about 
Mickey Sheila’s horse. “Fine, full house they have now 
in earnest,” Brigid said. 

“A horse is too much weight on a farm here. He 
can’t help enough to be worth his keep, an’ more’s the 
pity,” Hughie said. 

Then suddenly they both halted and Brigid put a tense 
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hand on Hughie’s arm. Five men appeared round the 
gable, strangers, and they had guns. Hughie laid down 
the buckets; he recognised one of the men, and he knew 
at once what their coming meant. They were “on the 
run,” dodging British soldiers that were making a round- 
up. Hughie welcomed them, and Brigid welcomed them, 
and when Neddie Brian came in he welcomed them. 

That night was one of song in Neddie Brian’s and of 
new talk. “Ireland and England were at war,” the hunted 
men said. “All over the country the people were organis- 
ing and freedom was coming.”’ And the man that was in 
charge told Neddie Brian that no rent was to be paid 
any more, and that people were only to help the Irish 
soldiers, and that bailiffs and sheriffs were gone. And 
Neddie Brian said that men that could keep back them 
things had the country freed. 

Good, clean straw was spread on the kitchen floor 
that night and all Brigid ’s spare blankets, and some that 
weren’t spare, were put on the shake-down. The party 
remained for several days. They were only gone a few 


- days when another group arrived, and on their heels came 


a batch of thirty men. There was a big comb-out on, 
and even the hills were threatened. Brigid and Hughie 
got ready three large pots of potatoes and boiled them, 
and Neddie Brian himself killed fowl. Tom Pheggy 
came over that night and he sang songs, too, and there 
was greater enthusiasm than before, for the crowd was big 
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and all the guns made them feel strong. Hughie and 
Brigid surprised each other at the joy that they took in 
all things that the boys were to do. It was only when 
they were in bed that night that they whispered about how 
quickly their supply of potatoes would be used up with all 
the traffic. And in thinking things over to himself 
Hughie found himself recalling the feeling he had the 
first night after coming back from the Lagan, that the 
few pence behind the plates on the dresser, and the row 
of eggs in front were a weak backing for a family. 
Things were stronger than that with them in Neddie 
Brian’s, but somehow that memory had stirred in him. It 
was cruel to a farm to put too heavy a load on it; 
Hughie’s farm had got that close to him. Next morning 
all the men went away, and Hughie was glad at dinner 
time to find that there were only the members of the 
family present. 

It was only a day or two until the hunted men were 
back, and this time their coming forced a conference on 
Brigid and Hughie and Neddie Brian; it was in the byre 
they held the conference. In the end Neddie Brian went 
across the mountain and ordered flour and some other 
groceries “on tick.” It was the first time in years that 
Neddie Brian had been in a shopkeeper’s books. Brigid 
and he had another talk after he came back, and she 
patted him on the shoulder and said he was great. 

That spring Hughie made a big effort to crop every 
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spadeful on his farm. He worked with the same drive 
that he had given to the making of the field at home long 
ago, and Neddie Brian backed him well, though Neddie 
was not a great man with a spade. Cattle and sheep were 
what Neddie understood, but the railways had been cut 
to keep troops from moving freely and there was little 
price for stock. There was a long talk whether it was 
wise to sell cattle to buy seed. Hughie was all for a big 
crop, the biggest crop they could get down with all the 
manure they could scrape for it. Next evening Neddie 
Brian crossed the mountain again and next day the seed 
arrived; Neddie would keep the cattle yet and wait for 
better markets. 

Hughie sowed. It was a dull, late spring with heavy 
rain. Anxiety grew in Hughie’s mind for the crops he 
handled. They were not getting their food. He selected 
cold spots for extra manure, and identified himself with 
his fields and their struggle to give out life that the sun 
denied. Down at home there had been John Charlie and 
his donkey long ago, and going up the hill with a load the 
donkey used to fall back on John for a push over the last 
few yards. Without that push the donkey’s struggle up 
to that point would not have counted for anything. 
| Hughie’s farm just wanted a push forward; a willing little 
farm, warm, goodnatured fields, that always pulled their 
best for him. It was the sun that was failing them. But 
he would do his best and he did it mightily, and they were 
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winning. But the heavens darkened and rain spilled out 
of a low sky; the mountain glugged, even under the 
light-footed sheep. Above the lake the mountain ripped 
open and vomited mud that swamped a corner of a field 
of oats. It just missed a potato-field and there was that 
much luck in it. The mountain seemed more at ease after- 
wards; maybe the boil had burst. 

When the oats were struggling to ripen and the pota- 
toes were in blossom, a sulky mist came into Adrigoole, 
and passed sluggishly through the fields. When it was 
gone, spongy shaws drooped sickly ; blight had blacked out 
the potatoes. Sitting amid the diseased, stricken crop, 
Hughie tapped the dull ground with his heel, and pegged 
heedless pebbles at a lingering blossom. It was a dull 
day with low clouds, and clammy heat. He was still 
sitting there when tired Republican soldiers appeared at 
the edge of the lake. They were exhausted, and their 
dragging footsteps on the spongy ground thudded hollow 
in the glen. That evening Tom Pheggy brought a letter 
from the village. It was a bill from the merchant with 
a note to say that he himself was being pressed, and that 
there was little credit on account of the uncertain times, 
and that with all the money he had out in every direction 
it was hard for him to carry on. He would be glad of 
even a small payment. The singing of the “wanted” men 
that night lost its meaning in the gloom in the minds of 
Brigid and Hughie, and yet they welcomed it to escape 
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talk on the thing that had happened. Hughie wasn’t sure 
whether Brigid knew, and he was in no hurry to tell her. 
When they were coming in from the byre at bedtime she 
caught his arm. 

“Maybe they’d come to yet; God’s good,” she said. 

“They’re done,” he said quietly, but he was glad she 
knew. 

On the fair day they sold three bullocks and seven 
sheep, and gave most of the money to the merchant. It 
was dark when they were coming home and they were 
silent for a good while. They acknowledged that they 
were feeling strange about things. 

“Tt’s just too much weight that’s fallin’ on us,’ Hughie 
said. ““A body doesn’t begrudge the boys their bite, but it’s 
too heavy a load for Neddie Brian’s.”” They walked in 
silence for a time. 

“Tt’s the bog underneath,’ Hughie said; “it’s hard to 
drive bog deep, an’ it sucks an’ sucks at any strong life 
above it. I’m gettin’ I could spit on bog anywhere I see 
it, even at the bottom of a drain. What soil there is, is 
doin’ its best. I’ll get down into it, an’ keep life in it, 
see if I don’t.” 

“D’ye mind the first summers, an’ the blaze an’ the life 
that was in everythin’? I’d be frightened if I thought 
Adrigoole was goin’ agin’ us.” 

“With all the rain, the bog is movin’ up,’ Hughie 
said. 
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“If ye make a bog a thing that moves an’ deadens an’ 
has meanin’ ye’ll frighten me, Hughie.” 

“Well, it’d be quare if I couldn’t pelt hell out of a bog,” 
Hughie said, kicking a stone out of his path. 

They had the house to themselves and their children 
that night. 

“T heard me father talk often of a couple of bad years 
that came on him when we were all small, an’ the full of 
a house of us in it,’ Neddie Brian said that night after 
the rosary. “An’ they passed; an’ this’ll pass.” 

“To be sure it'll pass,” Hughie said. 

“Isn't he the great oul’ man the way he puts heart in 
a body?” Brigid said when they were in bed. 

“Neddie Brian is the youngest of the lot of us,” 
Hughie said. 

And then they forgot their cares for that day. 


ML 


Tom Pueccy came from the village with news. The 
fighting was over. There was to be a truce between 
Ireland and England, and the hunted men were going in 
off the mountains. 

“That’s great for the poor fellows,” Brigid said. 

“Only for them we'd be payin’ rent yet,”’ Neddie Brian 
said, looking out over the new season’s crops, and the 
fields his folk had made. 

“The traffic was heavier than the rent,” Tom Pheggy 
said; “to be sure ’twas different; a man didn’t begrudge 
ies 

And then they talked about whether Ireland was going 
to be free, and they wondered would there be better prices 
for cattle and wool, and more work for the people. 

Tom Pheggy stayed on that evening and had his tea 
with the Dalachs. Cormac, Hughie and Brigid’s eldest 
boy, did the odd jobs about the house at dusk; leaving 
in water and turf for the morning, and seeing to the byre 
doors. Nancy was next to Cormac; she was eleven, and 
it was she mostly that put the other children to sleep. 
The stories that Nancy told at bedtime often brought 
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Neddie Brian tiptoe to the room to listen; even Brigid 
and Hughie had kept quiet and listened, too, although 
they made fun of Neddie Brian. That evening Nancy 
went up to put the twins to sleep—they were only four— 
and her story was of bears in the mountain and of little 
children and of brave men. Donal and Eoin, who were 
younger than Nancy, gave ear too. And Tom Pheggy 
was silent, sitting with his back to the wall near the room 
door and his head sideways to catch the words from the 
room. 

“Man alive, how does she think of it all?’ Tom 
Pheggy whispered to Neddie Brian, who was smoking 
quietly at the head of the table, his head craned towards 
the room door. 

“There I lave ye,’ Neddie Brian said. 

The story tailed off and there was silence in the room. 
Neddie Brian went over to his chair in the corner. 

“Aren’t they the quiet lot of children?’ Tom Pheggy 
said, taking up a coal to light his pipe. 

“Never a word out o’ them more’n ye hear the night,” 
Neddie Brian said. “Ye never saw youngsters but they’d 
be pullin’ the clothes off wan another, or fightin’ in some 
way; it’s Nancy. She has only to say a word an’ there’s 
peace.” 

Brigid and Hughie came in out of the byre. “I wonder 
will the markets be long till they rise?” Tom Pheggy said. 
“The trains’ll run agin now, for there’ll be no more 
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smashin’ of the rails; the soldiers are finished with their 
huntin’.” 

“Bad luck to themselves an’ their huntin’,” Brigid said. 

“People’ll get their breath back now,” Hughie said. 
“I suppose everybody in the hills is like us, an’ we’re 
naked. I haven’t a stitch of clothes. Me own trousers 
an’ Neddie Brian’s were borrowed now an’ then; poor 
fellows they came in wet an’ couldn’t wait, an’ ye wouldn’t 
have the heart to let them out soakin’.” 

“An’ weren’t they the cheery lot of men—me heart 
used to go out to them boys,” Brigid said. 

“People can get great now an’ then,” Hughie said; 
“land has its great years too. If we get a good harvest 
this year we'll be back on our feet. It takes the ground 
to back people, if they’re goin’ to be kept strong.” 

“Tt’s only light wee burdens farms here can stand,” 
Tom Pheggy said. 

“T hate to put too heavy a strain on a place that’s doin’ 
its best,” Hughie said. “It’s like overloadin’ a willin’ 
horse.” 

“T have no conceit in me work at all since that damn 
blight,”” Tom Pheggy said. “I haven’t as much down this 
year as I might.” 

“T haven’t a spadeful I could turn but there’s seed in,” 
Hughie said. “Indeed, I got good help, for there was no 
laziness in them boys when they had a peaceful minute. 
And some of them were dandy workers.” 
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As they talked that evening their hearts lightened, and 
in the end Tom Pheggy sang a new song about the 
fighting-men of Ireland. Eoin and Donal came to the 
kitchen in their shirts, and Brigid let them into the 
kitchen bed where they could listen. It was late when 
Tom went home. The Dalachs said the rosary before 
Eoin and Donal went back to bed, and then Brigid and 
Hughie talked together for a while round the fire. 

“Everythin’ll get strong again, like crops gettin’ the 
sun,” Hughie said. 

“To be sure, things’ll blossom now,’ Neddie Brian 
said. 


XLII 


THE stubbles were bare and the potato fields empty. 
Winter was approaching and Brigid and Hughie went 
to the village for the annual supply of boots for the 
children. It was the one shopping event when they went 
abroad together. The village was full of traffic and talk. 
Volunteers were training openly, and boys that had been 
in the glen were dashing here and there in motor cars. 
Many of them were in uniform. There was a strange- 
ness in some of them too. Hughie gave little heed beyond 
that he was glad to see that men that had seen hard days 
were now at rest; a little he was disappointed that they 
weren’t more friendly. But Brigid and he had much to 
do choosing boots and talking between themselves over 
little differences in sizes and in prices. When they did 
leave the village in the end they were well burdened with 
brown-paper parcels. Folk from other townlands were 
on the road too, and the talk was of the good harvest 
and of the peace that had come. 

When Brigid and Hughie came in sight the children 
streamed across the fields to meet them, and they raced 
back with the parcels, tearing at the strings as they went. 
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When Brigid and Hughie arrived there was a tussle going 
on in the kitchen, each child searching for his pair of 
boots. Hughie made them leave all the boots on the table 
and spread the brown paper on the floor before anyone 
put a foot in a boot, so that misfits could be returned. 
Neddie Brian came in and Brigid handed him the whole 
pile of boots. One by one the children had to come before 
Neddie until he put on and laced the boots, felt with his 
thumb where the big toe was, and whether there was 
room enough across the back of the foot. There was a 
breathless minute while Neddie Brian’s decision hung in 
the balance. If Neddie Brian condemned a boot there 
was nothing for it but wait for a second trip to the 
town. There was no getting beyond Neddie Brian’s 
authority on boots. But everything went off well. 
Brigid and Hughie had sense enough to let the excitement 
run riot. Hughie had bought a tin whistle for Eoin and 
that night he played tune after tune himself until Brigid 
whispered to Neddie Brian that it was for himself and not 
Eoin he had bought the whistle. 

Tom Pheggy came in and he was surrounded in the 
doorway by the excited children. They walked up and 
down the floor showing off before him and Tom won- 
dered at everything he saw, and he told them that he had 
never seen such shiny tips and toe-plates, nor such great 
leather. Even the whangs were suppler and stronger 
than anything he had seen. And on his way across he 
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had noticed stars shooting away over to the north and 
that was a sure sign that there would soon be frost. Later 
they all sat around the fire and Nancy told a story. This 
time it was one that she had read in a book, The Sons 
of Usna. It took the whole night to tell and the fire was 
nearly let out, for even Brigid did not care to stir to put 
on turf. 

Tom Pheggy was excited, and his anger against King 
Conor was strong when the story was finished. Brigid 
was sorry for Deirdre, and Donal asked Neddie Brian to 
make a sword for him until he would become a great man 
like Naoisa. Brigid made tea for them all, and Tom 
Pheggy sang a song and Eoin recited “Freddie and the 
Cherries.” They coaxed Neddie Brian to sing too, and 
then Hughie struck up a dance tune on the tin whistle 
and Tom Pheggy made Brigid get up with him to dance. 
Tom put the children through a reel, but the tramp of the 
new shoes wakened the baby. Then Brigid made them 
sit round again, and Neddie Brian made Lorrabog-a- 
larrabog, and there never was a bird that ever came into 
the Lower Hills but was guessed that night around 
Neddie Brian’s fire in Adrigoole. 

“Isn’t it in Tom Pheggy the simple-hearted fun is,” 
Brigid said after Tom went out; “there’s no more harm in 
that man than a child.” 

“Te’s a divil when he’s risen,’ Neddie Brian said; 
“tt’s in the breed of him to be that.” 
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“It’s yersel’ that had no wild move in ye, Neddie 
Brian,” Brigid joked. That night Brigid and Neddie 
Brian between them told the story of that winter’s fair 
night in Dungloe, and Hughie added his own little bit. 

Donal and Eoin put their new boots under their pillow 
that night, and Nancy made them all get on their knees 
until they said a prayer that the ice would come quick. 


XLIII 


Rumours came into the Lower Hills that peace might 
not come to Ireland after all. The English would not 
allow Ireland to escape from the Empire and were offer- 
ing a kind of Home Rule within it, and threatened imme- 
diate and terrible war if their offer was refused. The 
Irish Republican army was overwhelmingly against the 
British offer, but the priests and the newspapers were for 
it, and several well-known officers deserted from the army 
and declared for it, too. The majority of people turned 
against the army, and the English supplied weapons for 
a Dominion force to oppose it, and enforce the peace 
terms. Two armies grew up in the country and bitter 
words were said and clashes took place. The Govern- 
ment departments were administered by the Dominion 
authorities, and the resources of the country passed under 
its control, so that they could pay their army, and recruits 
poured in. 

Many people were puzzled and disheartened, and re- 
mained aloof, shrinking from the thought of civil war. 
The war came. 
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Hughie Dalach and Tom Pheggy and Mickey Sheila 
talked things over often; Mickey was for the new terms. 
Down in the village Anthon Donal told him that unless 
the Republicans were put down the old age pensions would 
be cut off, and they agreed among themselves that with 
the hard times it would be sore on the old folk to lose the 
pensions. Neddie Brian spoke out strong against not 
finishing a thing that people put their minds to, and he 
said things about Anthon Donal that did not please 
Mickey Sheila. It brought gloom to Brigid’s mind to 
think that the boys that used to be so happy together on 
the straw were not all on the one side in the new fight. 

Late one night there was a tap on the window and 
Neddie Brian himself opened the door. A group of Re- 
publican soldiers came in. Neddie Brian built a fire and 
Brigid herself got up and made tea. The visitors slept 
in their clothes on the hearth. Next morning Betty 
Sheila came over early; she wanted one of the children to 
fetch her starch and blue on the way home from school. 
The Republicans were hurried to the room when Betty 
was sighted, and the children were warned on their lives 
not to say a word. It was the first time neighbours had 
hidden anything like that from one another in the Lower 
Hills. Grania and Sheila were not allowed to school that 
day, for fear they might talk about the strange men. 
About midday a girl came with a warning message, and 
the group stole out of Neddie Brian’s, creeping carefully 
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under the shelter of the byre until they got safely into 
the gully that led deep into the mountain. 

Working in the fields that day Hughie saw ragged 
boys, without arms, race along the lake making into the 
hills. After a time an armed party in green uniforms, 
carrying rifles, came along the same path. Hughie leaned 
on his spade and watched them go up through his healthy 
crops. It didn’t seem fair, to men like him, working in 
the fields growing crops, nor to the ground that grew the 
crops, that men out of the stock that had made the fields 
should tramp them like this, without feeling for the crops, 
and full of anger for one another. He stuck his spade 
and went up the hill. He was afraid that the armed men 
that had gone from his house and these others would 
meet. But the men in the uniforms called to him to halt, 
and they pointed guns at him and made him go back to 
his work. The man in charge was a relation of Betty 
Sheila’s, and that evening Betty passed Hughie Dalach 
and never turned her head in his direction. 

On the way up from Mass on Sunday angry words 
passed between neighbours, and blows were struck. Tom 
Pheggy struck a man from the village. Hughie Dalach 
interfered to restrain Tom, but in a minute he had to 
fight wildly alongside of Tom to get his neighbour clear 
of the other’s friends. And then Tom Pheggy and 
Hughie Dalach went on their way together, and neigh- 
bours hung back and left them alone. 
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That evening the children had to be warned not to go 
in to certain houses in the Lower Hills, and at school the 
Dalach children and the children of these houses called 
each other names and fought. Nancy Dalach said the 
schoolmaster was a spy, because he wore a green uniform, 
and another child told the schoolmaster. Nancy was 
put out of the school. For a time, then, no child went to 
school from Hughie Dalach’s, but that worried Brigid, 
and in the end they all went back, except Nancy and 
Cormac. 

It was little Grania who brought the big trouble on her 
home. One morning she came drenched, after stumbling 
on the steps in the stream, and the schoolmaster was kind 
to her, and gave her a seat at the fire, and sweets. Grania 
was a child that responded to kindliness and she lost her 
fear of the master, and she said ‘‘Yes” when he asked 
her if there were strange men in her home. Eoin frowned 
at her and Grania cried on the way back from school that 
evening, until Eoin promised not to tell. 

Early next morning Hughie and Neddie Brian were out 
on the hills to round up lambs. Sheep had been put up to 
graze under Neddie Brian’s care, and some were to be 
called for that day and taken home. It was a misty 
morning, with a light drizzle of rain. The dog was a 
young one and inclined to be rash. Sheep broke away 
and were racing deeper into the hills. Hughie and 
Neddie Brian tore after them, and each was shouting. 
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The dog was barking. Neddie heard a shout, but he 
gave no heed. Hughie heard a shout and detected the 
urgency of it, but he had almost headed a lamb and he 
delayed inquiry. And then rifle-shots rang out; Hughie 
staggered, and, as his knees sagged, he saw Neddie Brian 
fall. He himself toppled sideways. 

A mistake had been made. The Dominion soldiers, 
coming to raid Neddie Brian’s, had mistaken the running 
men in the mist for two of the Republican Army. The 
officer in charge was distressed and so were his men; they 
were all locals. They were a small party, for the main 
body was to come up the other side. The officer was 
anxious not to have his name mixed up with a shooting 
like this; so were the men, and they hurried away from 
Neddie Brian, and went back to the village; they did not 
come near Hughie. 

Hughie’s wound was in the thigh. The shock of it 
had staggered him, and the pain, when he stumbled for- 
ward had shaken him further. He lay inert on the 
heather. After a few seconds his eyes cleared and his 
mind leapt alive. 

“Where was Neddie Brian?” 

He raised himself up and looked around. Neddie was 
nowhere to be seen. He had not got to his feet again. 
It would be a good wound that could keep Neddie Brian 
down. Hughie struggled to his feet, but the pain checked 
him. He crept, pulling himself forward on his hands, 
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driving himself forward with his one good leg. Sud- 
denly he came on Neddie Brian. He was lying on his 
back, his head turned towards Hughie. His eyes were 
open, conscious, surprised. Hughie slipped a hand under 
Neddie Brian’s head; his face was very close to Neddie’s. 
Hughie’s pain was too great to allow him to open his lips 
to speak. He choked back a groan. Neddie Brian was 
silent, too. His lips moved. Colour was dying in his 
face. His brown eyes, soft and affectionate, were full on 
Hughie’s. And as Hughie looked, the brown of Neddie 
Brian’s eyes spread out to merge into the brown of the 
moss around. A feeling that Neddie Brian was slipping 
from him, melting down into the brown mountain, that 
the brown mountain was rising up; Neddie Brian’s eyes 
were set in the mountain, they only lit up specks on it; 
Neddie Brian was dissolving into the bog, and then, even 
the light in the eyes went out, and all was dark. Hughie 
had fainted. 

It was Tom Pheggy discovered them, a hatless, hard- 
breathing, frightened Tom Pheggy. He carried Hughie 
home first, and when he had laid him on a mattress by 
the fire he came back for the corpse. Neddie Brian was 
dead. 


XLIV 


Tom PHEGGy came in panting, with Neddie Brian’s 
body on his back. Brigid left Hughie’s side for a minute 
and dragged out the kitchen-table into the centre of the 
floor, and she helped Tom to let the body down on the 
table. She squeezed Neddie Brian’s head to her breast 
and kissed his lips, and then flew back to Hughie. He was | 
conscious, but pale. Brigid pressed a wet towel to his 
ripped thigh; Cormac was gone for the priest and doctor. 
Nancy was kept running over and back to the hillock on 
the look-out for them. They came in the priest’s car. 
The doctor tied up Hughie’s thigh while the priest said 
prayers over Neddie Brian. Brigid held the basin for the 
doctor ; her heart beat in her throat. The doctor stood up, 
and Brigid stood tall and pale in front of him and the 
agony in her eyes reached him. 

“Oh, he’ll live,” the doctor said decisively. It was only 
then that Brigid found tears. 

Tom Pheggy undressed and washed Neddie Brian and 
shaved him and got him ready for the shroud. Tom him- 
self would have gone to the village for the dead-clothes 
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and the coffin, but Brigid was frightened to be left alone, 
so Cormac went down with the donkey-cart. For that 
first night’s wake in Neddie Brian’s there was no neigh- 
bour except Tom Pheggy. Neddie Brian had no near 
relatives among the neighbours, and the word had gone 
round that the Free State officer was a friend of the 
Sheilas. To go sympathising in Neddie Brian’s would 
be taking sides. The failure of the neighbours to go over 
immediately the news came had been due to sheer be- 
wilderment, but that delay became a barrier. When night 
came Mickey Sheila rebelled, but Betty taunted him that 
maybe Hughie was dead, too, and he should get in early 
to have a chance with the widow. Mickey walked out of 
his own house and went straight to the village and got 
drunk. Next morning he went to Scotland. 

The wake-house was thronged on the second night, for 
Republicans crowded into Neddie Brian’s from all over 
the parish, and the bitterness of their talk that night in- 
flamed the estrangement between the Dalachs and their 
neighbours, for children that had been sent over to see if 
any neighbours had gone there carried the talk. 

Neddie Brian’s coffin was taken out of Adrigoole on 
his own donkey-cart. Brigid watched the funeral pro- 
cession until it dipped out of sight across the hillock. 
When she felt she could control her sobs she went inside 
to Hughie. Tears were trickling freely down his face and 
her control gave way. Hughie too sobbed a little. In 
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the days that followed Brigid just clung closely to 
Hughie, too dazed for even great suffering. The doctor 
called at intervals. One day he mentioned his bill. Brigid 
was afraid that if it wasn’t paid the visits might stop, and 
Hughie’s recovery be imperilled. The doctor’s bill must 
be met. 

Nancy was trusted to take charge at home on the fair- 
day, and Cormac and Brigid drove sheep to the fair. It 
was darkish when Brigid came in, and the lamp had not 
been lighted, but Hughie sensed tears in her voice. 
Neighbour children had flung sods at her, coming home, 
and called names; she hadn’t tried to stop Cormac either, 
and he looked well pleased with himself when he re- 
turned, but that gave little brightness to Brigid. 

Scattered fighting still went on, but Brigid paid little 
heed. Hunted men called frequently, and Brigid did the 
best she could for them. Her interest in Hughie was 
fierce, and she noted little around her except his progress. 
Hughie was getting strong. Brigid’s soul drank in that 
knowledge. The children had ceased to go to school. 
She noticed suddenly that their clothes were ragged. As 
Hughie’s strength increased she found time for the other 
folk in the home, and a new anxiety made itself felt. 

But it was a great day when Hughie was able to move 
to the door, his arm around her shoulders. The moun- 
tain was in the shadow of a cloud and dark breezes chased 
one another across the lake. The fields were empty, and 
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he looked across at them grimly. It was time he was out 
there at work. He must soon get out and work. 

That night Brigid and Hughie talked for a long time. 
The crowds of men had exhausted the products of the 
farm. Cormac would have to do most of the work that 
spring. But something more than that would have to be 
done. It was decided that Nancy should go to the Lagan. 
Hughie got up and balanced himself on the sore leg, and 
wondered whether Cormac couldn’t be let go, too. Brigid 
was against sending Cormac, except that it would be hard 
on Nancy to travel alone. And then she sat up very 
straight, and said there was as much work in herself as 
in Cormac, and that other women did lots of farm work, 
and there was no reason why she couldn’t do the same. 
And Hughie laughed at her, but they both found new 
courage. 

Cormac and Nancy went off together, but three days 
later Nancy was back. She came in shyly, and there was 
no one in the kitchen but Hughie and Grania. She was 
crying. The father folded her in his arms and told her he 
was sure she had done the right thing in coming back. 
Brigid came in out of the byre and Nancy rushed to her, 
and Brigid smiled across at Hughie. It was big rats that 
had frightened Nancy. She had been put to sleep on a 
barn loft, and the rats scurrying around had nearly driven 
her wild with fright. The people had tried to give her 
courage and they told her that she was in no danger from 
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the rats, but in the end they drove her to the station and 
bought her ticket for home. 

That night Brigid and Hugie talked again over the 
rakings, and in the end they laughed a little over Nancy’s 
story. The door was open and the night was frosty. 
Tom Pheggy was passing home after setting snares, and 
his light-hearted whistle came in clearly through the crisp 
air. 

“What age are ye, Brigid?” Hughie asked suddenly. 

“TI was twenty-two the month we were married, an’ 
that’s fifteen years next month.” 

“Thirty-seven, an’ me forty, an’ Tom Pheggy long 
over sixty, an’ listen to him. Ye’d think it’s us were the 
sixty.” 

“It’s the unfair way things struck us that was the 
heartbreak,” Brigid said. “Things that needn’t come, an’ 
folk that needn’t go—poor, poor Neddie Brian.” 

Tom Pheggy put his head in the door. “I want to 
light me pipe,’ he whispered, smiling. Brigid signalled 
him in. He came up and sat on the creepy beside her, 
and they talked in whispers, and in the end they giggled 
a little. 


XLV 


TuHE Dalachs had drifted into hard times, and had 
fitted into them without revolt. It had happened during 
Hughie’s illness, when Brigid’s mind was filled only with 
her husband, and such food as was available was divided 
without choice and accepted without question. There 
was always a “wanted” man or two at meal-time and the 
new hardships were part of this passing excitement and 
stress, but with the coming of spring new problems had 
to be faced. Seed potatoes were scarce, and there was no 
money to buy more. The arrears of rent, arising out of 
the years of non-payment, were now being sought. A 
process was served on Hughie Dalach. Brigid went down 
to the village, and she was able to arrange for time to pay, 
and Cormac’s wages for a couple of years were mort- 
gaged towards that end. 

When the crop was in Hughie had found new strength. 
He was still lame, and he had pain occasionally, but he 
felt equal to hard work. And there was no denying that 
times were hard at home. Hughie would go to Scotland. 
They talked it over and Brigid agreed. 
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It was in the early morning when Hughie left, and none 
of the children were astir. Brigid walked with him to the 
top of the hill until the path lay narrow across the moun- 
tain. They parted, and Brigid went slowly back home, 
and that night she was glad she missed him so much, It 
would be great when he came back; and if God would 
only give them a good crop, and if Hughie would have 
luck in Scotland, there would be a hole in the clouds. And 
she prayed with her whole being for her man that was on 
the Scotch boat. 

He wrote from Greenock, Tommy Not’in’ had got his 
letter in time, and was waiting on the quay, but Hughie 
wouldn’t remain in Greenock; he was going out among 
the farmers, where there was better money while the 
turnip crop came on: Three weeks later he wrote again 
and this time it was a registered envelope with three 
pounds in it. Brigid went across the mountain that eve- 
ning in good heart. It was a fortnight before he wrote 
again, and then it was to say that he had got a job at 
water-works, after a week’s tramp. 

And then one day a “telegram boy” came up through 
the glen. Neighbours stopped him to know what was the 
sudden news and he told them: Hughie Dalach was down 
with the fever in Scotland. Frver. They kept to the 
windward side of the boy. He went on his way, full of 
new importance. Brigid was bathing the youngest child 
when he came in. She sat down suddenly beside the basin 
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and took the dripping child in her lap. She wrapped the 
towel round him and stretched out a hand for the mes- 
sage. 

“Husband dangerously ill. Typhoid fever.” And 
then the address of the hospital. 

She moistened her lips with her tongue; she struggled 
to her feet. She tucked the child into the kitchen bed. 
Her knees wobbled. The faintness passed. The mes- 
senger hovered at the door, and she asked him quietly for 
a form. She took a lead pencil off the window-sill and 
wrote with scarce a tremor of the hand. 

“Tell Hughie Dalach ’'m comin’.” 

And she signed it “Wife.” She took a shilling off the 
mantelpiece and went down to the door. She told the 
message boy to hurry, and when he darted off she stood 
stock-still, looking out the door. The children were scat- 
tered through the fields. Nancy was in the garden and 
she called her in and told her that their father was sick 
and that she was going to him. Nancy must be careful 
to keep the child away from the fire; that above all things. 
She got ready quickly, giving Nancy directions the while 
about the things she was to do. 

“An’ now, Nancy, above all things, mind the fire.” 

She sprinkled the holy water back into the house, 
blessed herself, and hurried out. She went up the hill at 
a quick pace that developed into a run, but she pulled up 
sharply and settled down into a fast walk. The fifteen 
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shillings that she had left out of the money Hughie had 
sent was clutched warm in her fist. When the road to 
Fintown opened up before her she burst into tears. Again 
she broke into a run. A thought struck her and she stood. 

“T mustn’t carry on like this,” she said loudly to her- 
self. 

Down in the village she borrowed a pound from the 
merchant. “I hope ye’ll have good news back with ye,” 
he said. “But be sure ye don’t take what he has in among 
yer children.” 

She walked to the station and was in time for the train, 
but she was late for that day’s boat. She spent a miser- 
able evening, and that night she found it impossible to 
face the idea of undressing. She stayed in the same 
house where she had called going to Scotland. They 
were kindly people, full of sympathy for her. They in- 
duced her to lie down without undressing much. But she 
never slept a wink during the night, and before anybody 
was astir she was walking round the room. Her mind 
was almost entirely on Hughie, only every now and then 
some anxiety for the children could find its way in. She 
kept picturing Hughie, not dying, but in some danger, 
live, strong, calling to her. She drank a cup of tea, but 
she ate no bread. She went to early Mass and sought 
out the priest in the sacristy afterwards. He was kind to 
her and she left him feeling happier. When she got back 
she yielded to persuasion and ate a cut of toast. She 
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went very early aboard the boat, but there was a long 
wait while the cargo was being put in. 

At last the boat moved off. She went up and stood 
leaning over the rail at the bows, and she took comfort 
from the white foam that was being tossed aside. She 
was on her way to Hughie at last. All through the night 
she paced the deck. She did not feel the cold, and she 
was not sea-sick this time. Looking over the side she re- 
called once her fancy of the trailing wings of a hatching 
sea-gull. 

Her mind raced back to Hughie. It was a starry night, 
with little breeze and a late moon. The smoke from the 
vessel was black against the grey sky, like lines drawn 
with a burned stick on the hearth-flag at home. Passing 
thought of the children, and then again, Hughie; waiting, 
waiting. She looked into the grey night ahead and from 
out of the darkness she thought she heard her name called. 
She trembled and then fell feverishly to prayer. The 
thought that her name had been called frightened her. 
She recalled her comforting talk with the priest and the 
courage he had given her. She prayed. Sobs broke from 
her. She had told her story to one of the passengers, 
and a deck-hand came along with some rugs. He tucked 
her into a shelter beside a cabin, and, from sheer ex- 
haustion, she slept, tears still on her cheeks. She got off 
the boat at Greenock. 

When she reached Hughie’s bedside he was dozing. 
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His head was inclined away from Brigid. One hand was 
over the clothes. Her first spasm of pain came from her 
view of the hand. His black hair bunched low on his 
half-hid forehead. She stood very straight and tense 
beside him. The head moved slightly; it tossed a few 
times. Then he turned towards her. His eyes were wide 
open. His lips were shut. She noticed just then the 
quivering nostrils. The open eyes filled with light. The 
lips opened to smile. She knelt by the bedside and took 
his two hands in hers. Her shawl slipped from her shoul- 
ders and fell on the floor. 


’ 


“Ye’re not goin’ to die on me, Hughie,’ she said 
fiercely. 

“T’m not goin’ to die on ye, Brigid,” he said, nodding 
his head sharply, and disturbing the black hair on his 
forehead. 

A smile rushed into her eyes and spread across her face. 
Colour touched her cheeks. ‘Man dear, Hughie, that’s 
great,” she said, “that’s great.” 

Brigid’s mind had been tensed with the pain of 
Hughie’s danger; one quivering pain, allowing of no 
thought except Hughie. Even his assurance that he 
would live only keyed up the pain, His assurance was 
just his courage, her Hughie reaching out to her. The 
fear was still there, and the joy of seeing him and the 
strength that was in him only emphasised the threat of 
losing him. She was allowed to see him but for a short 
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time that day. She spent hours walking up and down out- 
side the hospital. Next day she was longer with him, and 
the nurse was a kindly soul, and spoke much to them both. 
That night Brigid slept. Next day the doctor assured her 
the danger was over. Pain had been dying in Brigid’s 
mind, and other thoughts began to peep in. Hughie’s 
mind was easier about himself than Brigid’s, and thought 
of home was live in it; in the soothing restfulness of the 
doctor’s news, home thoughts stirred in Brigid too. They 
talked, and her mind flashed sudden concern for her chil- 
dren. Hughie was full of his home, and home became 
the livest thing in them both. The nurse sought hurriedly 
for a time-table, and, by making a rush, Brigid could get 
the train for the night-boat. She rushed and got it. 
Crossing the mountain going home, Brigid saw Johnny 
Dubh’s wife working at turf. It was the barking of the 
dog that made her look. The dog was barking at a goat. 
Nora Johnny Dubh had her back turned. “Will neigh- 
bours never be neighbours again?’ Brigid mused; but 
even good neighbours would dread fever. The FEveEr. 
No word had such a terror as that. The doctor had told 
her that the fever Hughie had wasn’t dangerous that 
way. But nobody would believe it. The children would 
have to be kept from school. She, herself, would have 
to stay from Mass for a couple of Sundays. For a minute 
or two gloom hung over her mind. But she raised her 
head again, and the spring came back into her stride. 
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“What odds if I never saw a soul; Hughie’s comin’ 


” 


back to me,” she urged on her own heart. 

Her home came into view. There was nobody outside. 
There was nobody up after the cows. There was nobody 
working in the garden. There was only thin, spent smoke 
coming up the chimney. She broke into a run. The 
kitchen door was shut. She reached the door and pulled 
the string. She knocked. She heard whispers inside. 
She called. She called twice, and then glad shouts broke 
from within. The door was opened. All the children 
were inside, and dashed wildly to grab the mother. The 
baby, with hands outstretched, was crying. She caught 
him up. The others clung to her skirts. 

They told her that Donal had seen a black man over 
at the lake, and that they closed the doors and had re- 
mained shut in since morning; that there had been steps 
on the street (the donkey, the mother thought, smiling), 
and that they went round the house. There had been the 
queerest noises. “Hungry hens,” she said to herself, 
stroking Sheila’s hair, and then she laughed. She pro- 
duced toys she had brought and the house became up- 
roarious, and then Brigid went outside and cried; why, 
she didn’t know. 

A fortnight later Hughie came home. That was a 
great night for them all. Brigid killed a hen next day 
and she was angry with him for eating so little. She 
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was going to build him up and he must do as he was told. 
Days passed, and Brigid worried about Hughie, His 
wound had reopened. Pieces of decaying bone were the 
cause of it, he was told. He was able to work in the 
fields; one evening he fainted at the foot of the sally 
garden, but nobody saw it happen. 

He grew anxious. Heather was pushing roots into 
corners of his fields, that had been not only tame but 
kindly. The bog slide seemed to have been a local result 
from a general pressure of water somewhere deep in the 
bowels of the mountain. 

“Adrigoole wants greater hammering than I can give 
it,’ he thought, feeling the deadness that was creeping 
into his soul. “I’m without strength, an’ there’s no 
strength in the glen, an’ it’s bad that both of us weakened 
together.” 

There was no greatness in Hughie now, but still there 
was work. And though he couldn’t feel much would 
come out of it, he’d work. He was up with the birds; he 
worked methodically; he organised all the energy of the 
children; they stayed from school and worked. 

Brigid’s interest in life was rooted in Hughie; she no- 
ticed the new heaviness in him, and her whole being 
reached out to him. She let go other contacts. She 
scarcely noticed how things were drifting with her. The 
children’s clothes became worn out and she patched, but 
the children became ragged. They grew restive and 
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short-tempered from lack of food, but then children get 
troublesome sometimes. It was Hughie with her; Hughie. 
One day she found herself skimping the baby to have 
milk for Hughie’s porridge, and she shook her head 
decisively and did it. Then she took the child in her arms 
and kissed him fiercely. He was Hughie too. 

The lack of trust in Hughie in his farm was growing; 
it was becoming a nightmare with him that the bog was 
rising; that the mountain was bulging with water, and 
that the cold nature of the mountain was coming up 
through his soil. One day he came on a frog with a 
broken leg struggling towards the lake. He recalled the 
day he had been shot on the mountain. 

“It’s got ye down,” he said to the frog; “ye’re down, 
an’ no wounded baste or man gets it easy to get up again 
in the mountain. Damn it, I’m but a clown,” he mut- 
tered, a couple of minutes later ; “it’s that there’s no work 
in meself, an’ I think everything’s dead around me.” 

Next day there was a touch of blight. He had to leave 
that corner of the field. He vomited. 

That night going to bed Brigid mentioned the blighted 
potatoes. Hughie put up his hand and asked her for 
God’s sake to forget it and get ready for bed. Later, 
when they were in bed, he was sorry to have cut her 
short. 

“Tndeed, it’s dangerous, but we'll get more of it,” he 


said. 
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“I’m as sick an’ tired of talk like that as ye are,” Brigid 
said gruffly. 

They were both silent then for a long time and lay very 
still, their bodies scarcely touching. Little tongues of 
flame from the rakings made shadows in the kitchen. 

“Are ye asleep, Brigid?” Hughie said at last. 

Brigid hastily dashed tears from her eyes. “I’m not,” 
she said eagerly. 

“Wouldn’t it be quare if we were to let trouble make us 
short with wan another. I’d rather be dead than that.” 

“An’ Td die stone dead if it happened,” Brigid said. 
And the cloud was swept aside. 


XLVI 


ONE night after the children had gone to bed, Brigid 
was sitting at the fire drying her hair, running the comb 
through it gently, and now and then raising it out with 
her fingers. She coughed a couple of times, a hard, dry 
cough. Hughie was putting a lift on the heel of one of 
Brigid’s boots. They were both silent. 

A quarrel was going on among the children in the room. 
Donal and Eoin were involved in it. 

“What on earth is wrong with ye up there? That you 
now, Eoin? It’s newens for you. What’s on ye?” 

“Donal won’t stretch his feet.” 

“Stretch yer feet, Donal.” 

“Well, let Seamus stop pullin’ the clothes.” 

“Seamus, shouldn’t ye have sense?” 

“Why won’t Donal lie over an’ not have me out on the 
stick?” 

“Go up an’ see what’s wrong with them. They’re all 
gone to the dogs.” The father went to the room. When 
he returned they were all quiet. 

“Them childer’s gettin’ peevish,” Brigid said. 

Hughie went back to his work on the heel of the boot. 
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“We'll have the oatmeal for the morrow night; that'll take 
the edge off them.” 

Next day they went to the town. The whole talk was 
of the terrible plague of Civil Bills that was falling on the 
people. Brigid and Hughie turned out of the town in the 
evening without having broken bread. 

“I can’t tell in the world why, but I’m kind of happy 
in meself the night,” Brigid said. 

“Well, now, mind ye, I was goin’ to whistle to meself 
a couple of times,’ Hughie confessed. 

After a good while walking Brigid staggered. “Here, 
take me arm,’’ Hughie said to her. 

There was a full moon and a clear sky, with stars that 
glittered with a touch of frost. 

“God forgive me, but since I heard all the talk abaut 
Civil Bills at the fair, me heart went up,” she said. “Other 
people are livin’ an’ them sunk deeper than us. An’ 
wouldn’t it be quare if you an’ me couldn’t make a livin’ 
out of anything, no matter how bad it was? Not but 
there’s a quare hollow in me belly this minute for a 
mouthful of something.” 

“An? me own guts are roarin’,” Hughie said, “an 
there’s people that has lashin’s an’ lavin’s dyin’ an’ ¢an’t 
ate rit.” 

“I’m not goin’ to think of any trouble the night,” 
Brigid said, drawing his arm closer. Hughie began to 
whistle softly, an old quick, marching tune. 
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At the end of the following spring Hughie Dalach 
went back to Scotland. He had a good deal of trouble 
in getting a job. Tommy Not’in’ was not at his old 
address either; he had gone with the firm to a new con- 
tract. Hughie put up at a model lodging-house, paying 
sixpence for his bed, and living on one meal a day—a bowl 
of broth for a few pence. On the fifth day he got a job 
as a sandwich man, and he put in a week at the work. He 
got fifteen shillings for the week. His keep cost him 
nearly seven shillings, and he kept another three and 
posted five to Brigid. He kept the extra three because 
he decided that he must give up that job, for it left him 
no time to look for anything else. On his first free day 
he struck lucky, and got on with a contractor as builder’s 
labourer. 

He found the work heavier than work had ever been 
to him. He still stayed in the model, but he had a cup 
of tea and a slice of bread each morning in addition to 
his supper of broth. That cost him fourpence per day 
extra, but he would save sixpence per week in his bed by 
paying weekly in advance. He sent a pound home the 
first week. On the second he simply had to get himself 
a pair of boots. What was left then he decided to keep 
until his next week’s pay. On the Saturday evening it 
had crossed his mind to go to the post-office on his way 
home from work and wire the money to Brigid. But 
somehow, even though he had told her he might do that, 
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he shrank from sending Brigid a telegram. He knew that 
the appearance of the messenger would give her a shock. 

And when he got to the model there was a telegram 
waiting for him. Grania was dead. 

He crushed the paper in his hand, and went down and 
sat on the wooden bench. There was a dozen or more 
men in the room, wreckage, most of them, that had been 
swept in from the world of stress and success ; mere odds 
and ends. They had failed to hold on, and were on their 
way to the work-house, resting in this eddy, without hope 
and mostly without care. They looked with a sudden 
interest on the man who had still ties with a world that 
sent telegrams. All that mattered in life wasn’t yet dead 
to this man. Perhaps they were witnessing its passing. 
With a sudden shuffling of uneasy feet they began a con- 
versation, and set to work to make noise so that this man 
might be alone. 

And Hughie was, for the moment, only a quivering 
pain. Thought could not penetrate. He just suffered in 
some unlocatable spot, in some indefinable way. The 
whole house spun round for a moment, and then little curly 
headed Grania stood out. Dead. He got that fact sepa- 
rated from his general shock. He located Grania in his 
pain. She was dead. And then ... Brigid. She was 
alone with them all. And Grania was dead. 

Brigid expected him home. She wired so that he 
might go home, Is there any warning rung when a 
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mighty issue is being unconsciously decided by a human 
being? His mind delayed the decision to go home rather 
than fought it. It was as though the impulse to go home 
was allowed to bore its way through; giving pain as it 
went, but standing forth in the end as something su- 
premely inevitable. He would go by that night’s boat. 
And yet.... “But of course I’ll go home,” he said, 
cursing again the crumpled message in his hand, and 
leaving the decision to go home in undisputed control. 
And now there was only sadness in his mind. His eyes 
were dry as he walked slowly to the boat. It was when 
she was moving out that he saw Tommy Not’in’. Tommy 
always came to see the boat off on a Saturday. The pro- 
peller was kicking up a noise and Hughie could not hear 
what Tommy said. He took Brigid’s telegram from his 
pocket and wrapped it round an old pen-knife. He broke 
a piece of bootlace and tied the little packet securely. 
Then he flung it to Tommy. That would explain. Tommy 
watched the boat out of sight. Had there been another 
boat that night Tommy would have followed. Had there 
been a boat next night he would probably have decided 
then and there to follow. But Monday night’s boat would 
be late for the funeral. 

The impulse to follow Hughie thus challenged, receded. 
And so the inevitable settled down to work its way. 


XLVII 


BrIGID was sitting at the bedside of her dead child 
when Hughie came in. She got to her feet and stood 
pale and silent until he came beside her. He was sup- 
porting her with one arm while he prayed. In a very 
low voice Brigid told him the story of Grania’s end. She 
had eaten hemlock. She had mistaken it for wild carrots. 
It was only when she came to talk of the terrible pain that 
preceded death that sobs shook Brigid Gallagher. One 
statement she made in her gasping words, between the 
sobs, made Hughie’s eyes shut with a sudden pain. 

“She was cryin’ goin’ out: an’ I thought it better make 
her wait till evenin’ for her porridge; it would divide the 
day better. An’ our poor wee Grania fixed her hunger 
that way.” 

The fact that Grania died about the same time of the 
year as Hughie had taken the fever, made the few friendly 
neighbours a little cautious in their intercourse. Between 
themselves they confessed that they didn’t feel easy if 
they spent too long inside. “The fever is treacherous,” 
they would say, and after the rosary the usual prayer 
against it was doubled. The prayer against the fever, 
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also the terrible dread, was no doubt rooted in the ’47 
famine horrors. 

When the first shovelful of soil thudded against the 
coffin, Brigid fainted, and she was carried away from the 
grave. Nappy kept near her, and in the end she induced 
her to come down with her and left word that Hughie 
was to come down later. It was dark when Brigid and 
Hughie set out for home. There was no moon. There 
was a soft, warm sky with white, woolly clouds and stray 
stars. A few neighbours were with them, walking care- 
fully on the windward side, until they struck into the 
fields and made their way to the gravel road that went 
limp across the shoulder of the hillock. 

Their home came into view, softened in the grey haze 
as Brigid had seen it on that first night. She pulled open 
the door and went in. A dying fire sank low among 
white ashes. Nancy was asleep beside the fire. The 
others were in bed. Hughie took Nancy up in his arms 
and laid her in her bed, clothes and all. 

Brigid shook the kettle that was on the side of the fire. 
It held warm water, and she began mechanically to wash 
up the delph. Hughie pulled out the ashes and dying 
coals, and put a few turf flat against the back stone. He 
piled the live ashes and small red coals on top. 

They sat round the rakings for a long time, and talked 
and talked about Grania and the pain she had suffered. 
They said nothing about the future. They went wearily 
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to bed. Brigid slept with tears on her cheeks. It was 
morning before Hughie dozed fitfully. Next morning 
he went out wearily to work. 

Hughie and his fields had parted company. He 
couldn’t fit into a drain in the centre of his crop and feel 
at ease with it all. The constant rain was doing its work; 
all rain and no strength in his arms weakened the crops. 
Hughie now walked in his own fields with a grudge in 
his heart against them. Heather was popping up in most 
unexpected places. 

A good crop might have won Hughie back to his fields ; 
a good strong sun crusting the soil and draining the mean- 
ness out of the bog would have put heart in crops, fields, 
and Hughie. But only rain, and dull skies, and a glug 
of water under foot. 

The harvest that he gathered in that year was the 
poorest ever. His old wound grew worse; there was a 
running sore. Brigid wanted to sell some of the potatoes 
and let Hughie go to the doctor. They quarrelled over 
that and Brigid cried; it was the first time that there had 
been such a scene between them. In the end Hughie 
promised that if it wasn’t all right in a week he would do 
what Brigid asked. 

“I have no heart for them fields,” he said to Brigid 
one day. 


“Ye’re only staggerin’ on yer feet, Hughie,” Brigid 
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said, and her voice shook. “Ye must do yer best to get 
strong, Hughie,” she pleaded. 

“I’m gettin’ strong,” he assured her. 

“There’s more colour in yer face the day,” she said. 
“If God would only give us back things like the first 
years,” she prayed. 

Hughie’s sense of irritation against his fields increased. 
He could scarcely send his spade to the ears without 
touching bog. He tried to deepen drains, but he was 
flooded out. He cursed the mountain about him that day 
with its bellyful of water. He was in that mood when 
Tom Pheggy came along. 

“Tt’s not easy drainin’ here,” Tom said. 

“T’m just bein’ drowned,” Hughie said; “just bein’ 
drowned,” he added. 

“The mountain is movin’ down agin us,’ Tom said. 
“Tt’s worst up here. It’s bad with everybody.” 

“God knows but I feel like a wet sod,” Hughie said; 
“T feel as little meanin’ in meself as that.” 

“Tt was runnin’ through me own mind to try somethin’ 
else,’ Tom Pheggy said. 

Hughie got out of the drain and stood ona flag. He 


waited. 
“T was thinkin’ of joinin’ Donal Neil in a runnin’ of 
poteen; Donal’s at it constant an’ I mentioned it to him; 


the two of us and him—what d’ye say?” 
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A warmth welled up in Hughie’s mind; he spat at the 
drain; he straightened his back. 

“Deed, sowl, an’ I'll try it. I’d try anythin’ this 
minute that’d take me out of that damned, dead muck.” 

“Well, bedamn but, I had to say ye would or Donal 
wouldn’t keep the place for us; there’s a big brewin’ for 
the night. Donal says he can’t keep on too long, an’ this 
is our chance to get somethin’ done. Donal’s made a wee 
fortune, so far.” 

Hughie flung his spade from him. Tom Pheggy went 
off home. Tom would wait until Hughie came that far 
on the way to Donal Neil’s. Hughie walked home with 
a new liveness in his stride. There was meaning for him 
in the work he was turning to for that night. The farm 
was gone dead; here was new life. He walked fast; his 
leg pained him suddenly. He groaned, not with pain, but 
because he hated that wound. It was part of the deadness 
in himself and in his fields. Maybe, indeed, it was that 
made the fields numb; his pace sobered. What was this 
he was going to do; going plunging into something new; 
taking his two feet off his farm and going out of his glen 
to make poteen. 

And suddenly he remembered Mickey Sheila’s horse. 
Was the ground breaking under his feet? Was he 
plunging? But it was money ; it was a surprise for Brigid. 
It was hope. 

He told Brigid and his enthusiasm grew as he spoke; 
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and Brigid’s mind flooded with even richer hopes. “It 
was great.’ She said she had known all day that some 
door would open. 

The night came down in a mood that strengthened 
their hopes. A good-natured night, with light that kept 
the mountain brown. Hughie set off. Brigid was in 
the doorway with the child in her arms, her teeth showing 
ina smile. She heard Hughie’s step on the road: sharp, 
hard steps, with a ring in them. 


” 


“Tt’'ll be like old times again,” she prayed. 

Tom Pheggy was waiting. Hughie Dalach and he 
walked into the mountain in silence, and Donal Neil 
arrived at the still-house almost as soon as them. 

“Me mind’ll be aisy when I’ve this run through,” 
Donal said. 

It was nearly midnight when Hughie went outside and 
took a stroll to himself a little away from the hut. The 
night had blackened under a sulky sky. Stars were few 
and the moon had gone down. Hughie shivered a little, 
coming out into a night like that from the still-house was 
cold. Ina few minutes he turned back to the hut. The 
sulky night threatened rain. Inside Tom Pheggy and 
Donal were talking. Tom Pheggy’s figure appeared in 
the doorway. The light streamed out in a mild, vapoury 
whiteness that only greyed a patch in the darkness. On 
the far side of the grey patch the mountain shaded off in 
a darkened blotch. Black spots came into the dark edge. 
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Suddenly Hughie tensed. The black spots had only now 
happened. They were something new in that setting, 
and they were too suddenly black; they didn’t shade with 
the other pieces of heather. And as he looked they swept 
into the light and took shapes: men, policemen. Into the 
centre of them dived Tom Pheggy, and, without thought, 
Hughie dived to help Tom. Only in his excitement was 
Hughie the same person that had faced Foxy long ago; 
it was a wild whirl. Hughie smashed with all his might, 
using his head like a ram and his arms like a flail. He 
walked across a prostrate policeman and then he went 
down to a baton. When he came to the fight was all over. 
Tom Pheggy was bleeding and handcuffed. A policeman 
was reclining against the wall of the hut inside the door. 
When he was able to walk, the prisoners and their cap- 
tors set off across the mountain to the barracks. 

It was drizzling rain. A rising wind came down in 
gusts. The sky was black and overcast. Away over in 
Neddie Brian’s Brigid stirred and felt round her for her 
beads. She was asleep again before she had told a decade. 
A police-sergeant was wording the report he would send 
next morning to Dublin. His wife’s dream of a superin- 
tendent’s job for him might come true, after all. Hughie 
Dalach’s mind was black as the sky, and his thoughts 
were heavy like tears. He staggered as he walked; at 
times he was almost unconscious. 

When the morning passed, and there was no sign of 
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Hughie, Brigid wondered whether the run had gone so 
well that they were leaving some of the spirits across the 
hill before coming home to sleep. Now and then Hughie 
tried to give her a surprise; maybe he was hoping to 
have money home with him. He would be wet through. , 
She put more turf on the fire, and, through the babble 
of the children’s voices, she moved without heeding. Her 
mind was, somehow, all gone over to Hughie. And then 
suddenly she admitted to herself that the reason was that 
she was uneasy. Hughie should have been home. When 
she accepted that fact her knees wobbled and nervous 
twinges ran up and down her arms. Something had hap- 
pened. The day passed. She could not wait any longer. 
She took Eoin with her by the hand and set out for the 
village. On the way she overtook the postman. He told 
her. She sat down on the side of the road and wept. She 
vomited. She sent Eoin back home. When she walked 
again she staggered like a drunken person for a short 
distance. Then she settled down into a heavy, dull, plod- 
ding step. 

When she came into the barracks, neither she nor 
Hughie spoke for the first few moments that they gazed 
at one another. Then she sat down on a form and 
Hughie sat beside her. 

“They caught everything,” she said in a whisper. 

“Everything,” he agreed. Again they were silent. 

“There’s a special court; it’s due any time now.” 
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“What’ll it be, d’ye think?” she asked. 

“God knows,” he told her. 

Just then the sergeant came briskly into the day-room. 
“Get ready now; come on down to the courthouse.” 

Brigid walked down at the heels of the prisoners; she 
was up at the railing beside the solicitors when the Justice 
took his seat. She took her eyes off her man to search 
the face of the man of the law. He was a kindly enough 
looking man, but his smile disturbed her. It was too 
easy; there was little feeling in it. How could he be 
happy like that when her soul was burning in her body? 
Maybe he was going to let them off? Oh, God, was that 
it? Then she shut her eyes and prayed for God to put 
kindness for her man into that heart on that bench. 

The police told their story. When she heard of the 
fight she swooned and only the rail kept her from falling. 
Across the spaces it was Hughie’s gaze that gripped her, 
and when she got the darkness out of her eyes she flashed 
her wild alarm into his look of pain. And then she 
straightened up. A shock seemed to sweep through her 
body drying the pain of tears. She tossed back her head. 
The prisoners had nothing to say. They had no sug- 
gestion to make of any kind: hungry, cold, dishevelled, 
they looked wild things without feeling, without meaning. 
The case for the police was complete; it was reasonable 
that the Justice be severe. A desperate fight had been 
put up; a constable was so mauled he could only give evi- 
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dence with difficulty. An example was required. The 
example would be given. Twelve months in jail or a fine 
of fifty pounds. The mention of the fifty pounds went 
by almost unheard. It was meaningless. Twelve months 
in jail. They just stood and looked at each other, and 
breathed and suffered. No word was spoken. After a 
little while Brigid noticed that her hand was in Hughie’s. 
When the time came for parting she was pale, speechless, 
her throat parched; her body atremble. Hughie’s face 
was uncertain to her when she spoke. It was a cry: it 
was low-toned, from dry lips. 

“We'll hold on, Hughie,” she said. “We'll hold on. 
Don’t worry about us.” 

They neither shook hands nor kissed. When he passed 
out she fainted. He missed his foot getting up on the 
lorry and the guards tossed him in. 


XLVIII 


Hucuie DaLacu sat between a policeman and Tom 
Pheggy, to whom he was handcuffed. In his eyes was his 
picture of Brigid, her face had suddenly frightened him. 
He tried to tell himself that it was want of sleep made 
her look so played out. And old. He admitted it to him- 
self. She looked like life had passed through her and left 
her exhausted. Her fierce promise to hold on had some- 
thing terrible in it. He was dead except where he lived in 
pain, and his suffering, ranging completely over his con- 
sciousness, was tearing him in darkness. By degrees, at 
the edge of his pain a thought glimmered, grew, waited, 
and then stood clear. The sentence had hitherto been lost 
sight of ; now, he was remembering why he was hurt. 

He was going to jail. “Going to jail,” he murmured to 
himself. His mind did not bore through that idea to get 
any clear understanding of what that meant. It never 
entered his mind to wonder what jail would mean to him 
in the way of suffering. In a dark, dazed, hopeless world, 
he only knew that he was being taken away to jail. He 
would be shut in. It would be dark, and Brigid and the 
children would be alone. In the mention of home nothing 
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much arose in his mind. The children grouped in there 
and remained on view while he went over them one by 
one. 

And again Brigid. And then a dread swept over his 
mind where the family was grouped. In his agony he 
looked up and he groaned. A policeman was speaking. 
He was offering Hughie a pipe. Tom Pheggy was smok- 
ing hungrily. Donal Neil was joking with the escort. 

The police made a big effort to raise their prisoners 
out of their gloom. Escorts always try to be pleasant 
to poteen prisoners. Donal Neil talked of the capture. 
The sergeant said they should not have struck Constable 
Byrne. Tom Pheggy agreed that it was no good hitting 
a policeman unless a man could get away. The sergeant 
said poteen was the curse of any district, and Donal Neil 
joined issue with him there. Donal defied the sergeant to 
tell him a case of a well-to-do man that ever made poteen. 
And the sergeant defied Donal to tell him of a man that 
made poteen ever coming to anything, or ever one belong- 
ing to him coming to anything, barring he left the district. 
And Donal demanded the name of any poor man, or any- 
body belonging to a poor man, that ever became anything, 
barrin’ he left the district. 

Tom Pheggy broke in on the conversation with the 
lilting of a tune. One of the constables joined him. In 
the middle of the tune Tom called halt. The constable 
was wrong. So Tom said. They compared notes again 
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and tested their versions on the audience. They agreed 
in the end that there was a difference, but that Tom’s way 
had the most music in it. The constable sang a song. 
Tom Pheggy sang an emigration song that was a feature 
of every “American Wake,” a sort of chant with a weird 
plaintive strain through it. 

A cart was passing, the motor had to slow down be- 
cause the road was narrow. The sergeant welcomed the 
break to strike up something else. There was a sadness 
about Tom’s rendering of the song that he felt would be 
depressing for his prisoners. And on himself. The 
sergeant scratched his head and then removed the hand- 
cuffs. When the high walls of the jail stood in front of 
them the three prisoners came instinctively together. 
Through the grating the sergeant talked to the warder. 
The gates swung open and the prisoners were ordered in. 

The dark, grey, high walls stood oppressively around 
them. The police shook hands with their prisoners. Tom 
Pheggy said he hoped Byrne wouldn’t be out of bed till 
he was out of jail. 

They were hurried in through two other gates and then 
down some steps to the baths. Here they were stripped 
of their own clothes and given the striped uniform of the 
convict. They were then taken to the reception wing and 
each was put in a cell. 

When the cell door banged, Hughie stood staring, 
motionless, beside the door. Suddenly he raised his arms 
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sideways and groaned. He felt choking. He grasped the 
only thing to hand and pulled at it. A bell rang some- 
where. Its sound died away. Another bell rang. 

“Stop ringin’ those bells,” a voice bellowed through the 
corridor. Hughie staggered; he put his back against the 
door. Small panes let in light between rusty bars. He 
watched a cloud break across the patches of light, and 
suddenly he sank to the floor, his back against the wall, 
his head in his hands. 

It was the noise of keys at the door that broke in on 
his state of semi-consciousness. A tin vessel of porridge 
and a mug of milk were left inside his door, and the door 
closed again. He looked at the tin vessel for some 
minutes. Then he reached over and pulled it towards 
him. Up on the shelf inside the door he saw the handle 
of aspoon. He got up and took it in his hand. It was 
made of bone and initials were cut on the back of it. He 
poured some of the milk in on the porridge and then 
drank a couple of mouthfuls from what was left in the 
mug. After taking a couple of spoonfuls of the porridge 
he left the tin back on the shelf. Then he looked suddenly 
round the cell. Up in the corner under the window a 
number of blankets were neatly folded. The two white 
lines of the folded sheets showed there three blankets. 
Fibre showed through the torn pillow-cover. A thin 
mattress was stretched along the wall. There was a stool 
in the other corner. There was no table. On the shelf 
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there was an enamel plate, and a mug; a handcloth hung 
on a nail, a tin dish and a towel-hung from a peg in the 
wall. Evening darkened; gaslight flickered and rustled. 

In a dead, listless way Hughie paced the cell. He was 
without feeling now, without thought, or pain, or hope. 
“He was numb. Four steps up; he shuffled round; four 
steps back. He shuffled round. Up and down, up and 
down. The light outside darkened. The shadow of the 
wall was darker on the window. Through a hole in the 
door-light it came down the corridor and entered his cell. 
He noticed now that a slide in the door opened inwards. 
Above the door a gas-jet wriggled a thin light. He paced 
on; up, down; up, down. Suddenly he stood stock-still 
and his heart pounded violently. Had some other person 
entered his cell silently? He was facing the end wall; 
there were two heads, two shadows in front of him, one 
on the wall, one lower down, just touching the floor. He 
looked around. There was no person there. Yet there 
were two shadows. <A sense of some mysterious and 
alarming presence seized him. He backed away from 
the shadows. They merged in one. Carefully he moved 
forward, very slowly. The second head seemed to come 
from under his feet and move upward. And then he 
understood. Light was entering his cell from above the 
cell door and through the opening in the centre. When 
he got into the centre of the cell a shadow was thrown 
from each line of light. He wiped his forehead ; it was 
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moist with sweat. He resumed his walk. The sudden 
way that head arose every time and moved up the back 
of the shadow in front demanded his attention. He tried 
to ignore it; he found himself with clenched fists waiting 
for it to appear. He wanted it to stop. Those two 
shadows tortured him. Once he walked the length of the * 
cell with his eyes shut. Then he shook himself, and, on 
the next turn, stood very erect and walked hastily. The 
shadow darted more suddenly from under his feet and 
ran up the back of the shadow from the far light. With 
a groan he wheeled and pitched himself down on the 
mattress. 

Everything was silent. Not a sound came through to 
him. His eyes roamed, eager to take the mind from its 
distress. The white walls were scored with names. The 
floor was spotlessly clean. Names were cut deep into the 
iron door. That must have been done with a nail, he 
reflected. 

A bell rang; soft and kindly sounds they seemed to him 
in there. An Angelus bell; somewhere close by there was 
a chapel; outside, men were hatless, saying the Angelus, 
women and children blessing themselves hurriedly, re- 
membering to strike their breasts, and then blessing them- 
selves again, letting on that they had said the Angelus. 
He said the Angelus very slowly, delighting in a definite 
work that he could do. At home in Neddie Brian’s they 
often heard the Angelus bell on a good morning or on 
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calm summer evenings. Was the Angelus bell ringing 
now in the hills, and were they hearing it at home? With- 
out new reason sobs shook him. Not since the day he 
had rocked from foot to foot in the Lagan had he cried 
like this. But he cried now, silent sobs that tore him. 
* They ended in a fit of coughing. The coughing eased and 
left him his agony. The folk at home that evening. 
Brigid alone among the children. His mind broke into a 
rush of alarm. He bounded wildly to his feet and rushed 
at the door, banged hard against it with his shoulder. The 
other wall, white and feelingless, mocked him. He flung 
an arm before his eyes and rushed up through the cell, 
and banged against the end wall. He stood in the middle 
of the floor and stuck his arms straight above his head. 

“God Almighty! God Almighty!” he shouted fiercely. 
And then, suddenly quiet, he went back to the mattress. 
“I must have some sense,” he said to himself, ‘I must 
have some sense.” 

He lay very still. There was nothing at all in his 
mind. A spider went running up the white wall. It raced 
up towards the: window-panes. In his listless mood 
Hughie followed the spider while he moved, noticing the 
bumps in the wall that had appeared smooth. What an 
uneven wall, he thought, his eyes moving upwards with 
the spider. There were old cobwebs in the corner into 
which the spider went. He scanned the walls for any 
other moving thing. There was none. There were the 
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names scraped on the walls. He got to his feet and went 
over to read them. There were many names, with the 
sentences received marked after them. Suddenly Hughie 
straightened up. He came across the name of a man he 
knew. Tom Rodgers, that had got twelve months for 
striking a bailiff with a spade. His eyes lit up. Tom® 
Rodgers had been in that cell. Big, live, good-hearted 
Tom Rodgers. In that bed, Tom. And why was he so 
bewildered and frightened when Tom had come out after 
twelve months as jovial as ever? 

“I wouldn’t give wan God’s curse about the jail,” he 
said fiercely, “it’s the wans at home; that’s the murder.” 

He read other names. Then he took his spoon and 
scraped his name under Tom’s. If jail only hit a man 
himself, and if everything that could be hurt was the man 
himself that was in jail, who would care? he thought. 
And then again he thought of the folk at home, with 
Brigid by herself among them all. 

“Put down yer bed now, an’ get into it,” the warder 
ordered. 

He let down the bed and arranged the blankets. As 
he was undressing he noticed the tin of porridge and he 
took it down and supped it all. And in seeking ease for 
his mind he tried to picture what he would do when he 
got out. 

The light was turned off. He wondered how Tom 
Pheggy and Donal were doing. They hadn’t any trouble- 
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some home problems on their minds, and he was glad for 
their sakes that it was so. 

And again the fevered mood seized him and he tossed 
about on the floor of the cell; the warder’s call in the 
morning found him without having slept a wink. 

© At six forty-five in the morning Hughie was taken up 
and placed in a line with a number of new prisoners, all 
dressed like himself. He was there when Tom Pheggy 
came up, and Tom grinned at him. A warder shouted at 
Tom. Donal Neil, who was behind Tom, came forward, 
solemn-faced, and slipped in behind Hughie without 
notice. 

They were taken out to the woodyard and set to work. 
Hughie worked eagerly. It was a relief to him to splinter 
wood. He went at the work fiercely. The warder went 
over to speak to the warder in charge of another squad. 

“What the hell’s the rush?” a prisoner growled at 
Hughie. “There’s no danger of ye bein’ sacked here.” 

“There’s no need for anybody to keep up with me,” 
Hughie said. 

“Cut out that talkin’,”’ the warder shouted. 

Through lips that scarcely opened the other prisoner 
sneered: “Tf that’s the lowest ye can talk. ...” 

Hughie continued to work fiercely. He had not noticed 
what the morning was like on his way out. On his way 
back from the woodyard he looked at the sky—a sky 
without spirit; it would break. Rain heavily, likely. 
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There must be a good breeze of wind, for the smoke on 
the big chimney broke off short at the edge. 

The prisoners were put back to their cells for break- 
fast. Hughie ate his slowly, desperately anxious to fill 
each minute. He walked up and down the cell after- 
wards, hoping the door would open before he got think- 
ing again. He noticed a small brush in the corner, and 


<a 


he got down on his knees to sweep his floor, doing it | 


carefully, coaxing every grain of dust from every corner. 
His toe touched his mug and plate. The good house- 
keeper washes up before sweeping the floor, he joked at 
himself. He washed the vessels in the tin dish, and dried 
them with a cloth that hung on a nail in the shelf. He 
got down on his knees again to continue his brushing, 
but the door was flung open suddenly and he got a bang 
on the shoulder. 

The warder was inclined to be vexed. “What hell 
hurry were ye in?” he demanded. Hughie said nothing. 
“Are ye hurt?” the warder asked. 

“Tt’s not that kind of a bang’d hurt much this minute,” 
Hughie said. 

“Would ye care to come out an’ gather up the tins?” 
the warder asked in atonement. 

“T would,” Hughie said eagerly. 

“Tt’s rough on men like you,” the warder said. 

Hughie went round with a tray. He was able to have 
a couple of words with Tom Pheggy and a couple with 
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Donal Neil. Every prisoner was eager for a few words 
with the tray men, and Hughie spoke back when he could. 

After breakfast he was taken out and given a barrow 
to wheel rubbish. Tom and Donal and two other men 
worked near him. They were all very silent at first, 
pleased with the work and nervous of being put back. 

“It’s the blasted cell gets me,’ Tom Pheggy muttered 
when he got the warder’s back turned. 

A whispered conversation developed and the day 
passed. 

That night Hughie slept, and it was the warder’s call 
wakened him next morning. 


XLIX 


SUNDAY morning is a long morning in jail. No work 
before breakfast and no breakfast before Mass. Hughie 
faced the task of filling in the hours until Mass-time. He 
made his bed, folding each blanket with the most careful 
attention to the evenness of the edges. He swept the 
floor twice. He pulled out the nail from which the hand- 
cloth hung and used it to pick up the dust between the 
boards. The amount of dust he dug up aroused some- 
thing like enthusiasm in his mind. With a corner of the 
brush he flicked up loose dust from the bottom of the 
crevice. He finished one seam down the whole length of 
the cell. He rested at the end and ran his eye along it. 
The crevice was as clean as the bottom of a newly 
shovelled drain. He balanced that thought in his mind, 
sensing the danger of its associations. He must push 
that thought back. He seized his nail and brush and 
hurried forward on his knees to the head of the cell to 
begin on a new seam. A bell rang out in the city, a bell 
for Mass. He dropped the nail and the brush and sat 
down on the floor. Outside, people were hurrying to 
Mass. And what were they doing at Neddie Brian’s? 
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What was Brigid doing at that moment? She would 
make her way to Mass that morning, for certain. 

Hughie’s eye fell on his mug and plate. They were 
clean in readiness for the breakfast. “What had the 
breakfast been in Adrigoole that morning?” The thought 
burst on him suddenly. His body sagged and his breath- 
ing became difficult. The bell tolled on. He bounded to 
his feet. Within his head a whirling cluster of coloured 
lights. He faced the window and blinked at the sky, a 
patch between the bars. The revolving lights faded. He 
kept his eye on the clear patch of sky and the terror ebbed. 
That morning he learned the trick of seeking a view of a 
clear patch of sky when his mind ached wildly and felt 
dark. 
At last the tinkle of keys and the bang of opening 
doors. Hughie was one of the first in the line-up on the 
floor. From the rows of cells around men shuffled forth, 
head down, eyes upwards, like cross cows. An almost 
blind youth came forward slowly, his boots unlaced, his 
coat buttoned wrongly, and a foolish grin on his face. 
He had not yet learned the poise of the wholly blind, and 
he had one hand stretched out in front, a white, unhealthy 
hand. The warder shouted at him and the youth’s grin 
widened. The warder winked at the prisoners and they 
all laughed. 

“Put a bottle of stout at his elbow an’ see how blind 
he is,” the warder said. 
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There was another laugh. On Hughie’s right a man 
smacked his lips and then spat out surreptitiously. 

The prisoners were moved off in single file to the 
chapel. Hughie found Donal Neil and Tom Pheggy 
directly in front of him, and they talked in whispers 
while they waited for the priest. Tom and Donal were 
satisfied that it was not going to be so bad after all. Donal 
complained that he could eat twice as much as he got. 
Tom Pheggy would give his one eye for a smoke. 

The priest came out on the altar. It surprised Hughie 
that he wore vestments exactly like the priests at home, 
or in Scotland, or in the Lagan. He had followed with 
close attention the warder that lit the candles, and who 
did the other little services about the altar before the priest 
came out. He did not make any note of the fact that this 
work was being done by a warder in uniform, but it had 
unconsciously prepared his mind for a priest to come out 
in warder’s uniform also. He leaned forward eagerly. 
This was homely. There was no trace of jail about the 
priest. He was just at Mass as Brigid was at Mass some- 
where else, where the priest was dressed as this priest 
was dressed. 

An intense fervour arose in Hughie’s mind and he 
sought God as he had never sought Him in his life. And 
he found new wells of faith. God would make things 
right. God would make things right. The warder’s 
voice broke in with the responses. Hughie’s fervour 
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stumbled. The shadow of the jail fell on the Mass. Mass 
served by a warder became a thing of the jail, like the 
woodyard. A mean scut of a warder he was too—Hughie 
fidgeted in his seat with his beads balled in his fist. 

The bell tinkled at the Sanctus. Hughie bowed his 
head and shut his eyes. If he could only forget that 
warder, and think of Mass as if he were at home or in 
Scotland or anywhere in the world, but in a jail. His 
fervour returned. At the Elevation he was praying in a 
whisper. 

The shuffling of feet broke his concentration. Every- 
body was getting up. There was going to be a sermon. 
There was a new lightness in Hughie’s mind. “I suppose 
he'll give us the weight of his tongue,” he thought to 
himself, and smiled. 

“Tf he’d dry up an’ let us back to our breakfast,” he 
heard a man growl behind. 

The priest read the Epistle and Gospel of the day and 
based his discourse on the story of the man that went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among the rob- 
bers. He made'a plea for neighbourliness, for charity, 
for comradeship among men. The prisoners were talking 
in low whispers out of the corners of their mouths, while 
row after row of serious faces met the preacher’s gaze. 
Hughie lost the thread of the preacher’s discourse, too, 
in listening to the whispers, and was not aware that the 
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sermon had ended until the priest’s voice sounded again 
in the Mass prayers. 

For the remainder of the Mass Hughie prayed more 
easily. The light-heartedness of the prisoners during the 
sermon had penetrated his gloom. Things were not really 
so bad after all. And when he got out—the thing for him 
to do in there was to get strong; and wouldn’t he just 
work when he got out. On his way back from the chapel 
he was between Tom Pheggy and Donal, and Donal 
craned his neck forward to whisper: ‘Wonder how 
Constable Byrne’s head is this mornin’.”’ 

“Tf I get him out the Quay Road some night he’d be 
better off between Jerusalem and Jericho,” Tom said. 

Hughie helped to take round the breakfasts. He 
managed an extra heel of a loaf for Donal Neil. Then 
he had his own breakfast with keen appetite, and after 
it he stretched full length on the floor, with his head 
resting on the folded bedclothes, and into his mind crept 
thoughts of home, and of the sunny days in Adrigoole. 
And it was the Brigid Gallagher of those early years that 
was with him in the cell. The warder called him to gather 
up the empty porridge tins after the breakfast. 

The next week established the jail routine and each 
succeeding week was of the same pattern. Day and night 
merged. Meals, the woodyard, the cell, prayers, sleep, 
grey walls, a patch of sky, names cut in lime with a spoon, 
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the jingle of keys—it was all jail. There was no day, 
no night, but grey eternity, and walls, walls. 

At the end of two months he wrote Brigid. The paper 
and pencil were left to him after supper at four-thirty 
and he had the whole evening to write. He prepared 
carefully for the writing of that letter. He laid the slate 
on the stool and put the sheet of paper on top of that. 
He would write small neat letters and pack in all the 
news. He would make her mind easy about himself; jail 
wasn’t so terrible a place, if a man didn’t go plunging 
wildly when he felt it strange; like Mickey Sheila’s 
horse. The Brigid of Glasgow and of those great days 
in Adrigoole was in his mind when he began, but the 
dream went to pieces, and the Brigid of the courthouse 
flashed in his memory. The sunlight died in his mind. 
He knew that the old panic was about to burst on him and 
he shut his eyes. “No, no, that wasn’t the way Brigid 
was. It was the fright that day that had taken the life 
out of her. But out in the fields and in the sun and 
among the children the terror would have gone long ago. 
Brigid was herself again.” She fought her way back 
into his mind, and was again with him the Brigid of the 
glow and the sparkle. Colour came back into his mind. 
Eagerness touched thoughts that sparkled with desire. 
He wrote quickly. He told her he was now so strong 
he could earn with any ten men in the parish, and Brigid 
was to strip the whole place but to keep herself and the 
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children safe until he got out. He told her about the jail, 
of his work in the woodyard, and of Tom Pheggy and 
Donal Neil. He wrote little notes to each of the children, 
telling each to be good and to help the mother, and to put 
in a little note to him in their mother’s letter. By the 
time he had finished he was down with them all in Neddie 
Brian’s making strokes in the ashes with the tongs, teach- 
ing Eoin to play the whistle and listening to Nancy’s 
stories. He addressed the envelope and remembered just 
in time to leave it open for the governor to read. He had 
forgotten that other people would read it, but there—it 
was done and that was all there was to it. And his mind 
refused to surrender the new lightness that had crept into 
it. He was back in the Lower Hills and it was summer. 
And Brigid was there and the fields and the crops, and 
the children, and the trout splashing in the lake. But 
then the coldness of the life that had been there crept in 
and he recalled the mountain that was scaly with rocks, 
and the rising bog under the green patches, and the glug 
of the water underfoot. And Brigid was there by herself 
and around her was only the bog. Without help she 
would be drowned in the bog. Was there nothing he 
could do? No escape from the narrow cell, with its white, 
pasty walls; walls. He was only a worm wriggling be- 
tween walls; or a beast in a cage. He recalled a visit to 
the Zoo in Glasgow, when he had stood before the cage 
of the Polar bear. Four steps up, shuffle round; four 
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steps back, shuffle round. Up, down, up, down. He was 
just a beast in a trap; walking, shuffling, walking. And 
down in Adrigoole—“Oh, God, to get out now. Now, 
when he could tumble a mountain; when he could work, 
and when work was wanted.” 

He banged at the door, he pulled the bell, he scattered 
his bed with a kick, he wheeled and collapsed on his bed, 
his rocking head between his hands. A warder opened 
the door quickly. Hughie went down to the lavatory. 
When he came back he fixed up his bed and then stood 
with his back to the door gazing out the window. Clouds 
were driving across the bars, tattered clouds full of con- 
fusion. 

Keys jangled in the corridor. The double-locking for 
the night was under way. Night was coming. Night. 
Ah, he could never spend a night shut in in that cell. He 
would tear down the bars, he would wreck the cell. He 
dived forward and sprang at the window bars, his teeth 
clenched, and beads of perspiration on his forehead. He 
hung on until his arms ached. He dropped back on the 
floor. He went back to the door, and again his gaze was 
out the window. “Oh, I mustn’t be a fool,’”’ he muttered. 
He staggered up and sat on his bed. A prison library 
book lay near his hand, he took it up. He forced himself 
to read the opening lines. It was a story of Indian adven- 
ture. He shut it suddenly and let it drop on the floor. A 
faint picture from the opening lines hung in his mind, 
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and then suddenly he thought of Nancy. He picked up 
the book quickly and began to read anew and he was 
lucky. In this new mood he discovered interest in the 
story. It was Nancy was telling it; his excitement was 
home excitement. When the warder called out “Let 
down yer beds,” he held on to his illusion and slept 
quickly ; all his folk were happy. And it was the warder’s 
knock that wakened him in the morning. 

It was a great day when he got a letter from Brigid. 
He was handed the letter on his way back from the wood- 
yard. He went quickly to his cell and banged the door 
shut. He did not notice the letter was already open, and 
his fingers fumbled as he tore the edging. And there was 
the letter, a live thing: 


“HuGcHiE—Thank God for your letter. Oh, man 
dear, but it was long and long I was waiting. I had just 
said to meself, well, if there’s no letter this day I'll lie 
down and shut me eyes. But maybe I’ve said that 
again and again, and then went at things like a fine 
fellow after I had cried a wee spell. But I’m happy 
now. You'll come out to us and the jail is not going to 
kill ye. You'll be strong, and we'll get on our feet 
again, please God, and won’t it be great. I'll have 


courage meself anymore.” 


Then there was news of the children and how good 
they were, and how they were all putting in little letters. 
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And there was a letter from the baby too, just a few 
strokes he had made himself. And ‘“‘God bless Daddy,” 
that some hand, probably Nancy’s, had guided him to 
trace. 

Hughie Dalach laughed out loud. Never in his life had 
he felt such sheer joy as this. All his folk were alive and 
brave, and strong; weren’t they great! He got to his feet 
and paced the cell. He halted with his back to the door 
and re-read the letters. He lifted his eyes to the window. 
A shower was gathering. The sky darkened, but he 
smiled at the cloud that was only in the sky. He flopped 
down again and re-read Brigid’s letter, and went slowly 
through the children’s letters, saying the words softly to 
himself, and he laughed again over the baby’s scrawl. It 
was great. | 

The cell door swung open and Hughie Dalach went 
out to help in the cookhouse. 

“Good news in the letters?” the warder asked. 

“Not a braver letter a man ever got,” Hughied said. 

That evening in the cookhouse Hughie hummed at 
his work, and for once he was glad to get back to his cell. 
It was when letting down his bed that night that the 
thought struck him that Brigid had given very little news, 
and that she didn’t say whether things were any way 
plentiful with them at home. 

“Amn’t I great for rushin’ after the dark way of seein’ 
things,” he thought, and the mood faded. | 
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One night Hughie Dalach dreamt that he saw his home 
on fire. He was fighting his way through smoke when 
his clawing hands suddenly gripped clammy bog and 
went numb. Brigid was fighting her way bravely towards 
him now with the children crowding round her. He 
woke with a start. During the day the gloom of the 
dream remained with him, and that night, with lights 
out, a terror swept through him. He found it im- 
possible to remain in bed. He got up and paced his cell. 
“Was there no way, was there nobody”—And then sud- 
denly he thought of Tommy Not’in’. He would write to 
Tommy and tell him how things were with them and ask 
Tommy to run over and see Brigid. Why had he not 
thought of Tommy sooner? He had no doubt about what 
Tommy would do; Tommy would go straight to Brigid, 
and later he would repay Tommy Not’in’. He had the 
strength of ten men; he would repay anything. Tommy 
would make straight for the boat. He would trot across 
the mountain and Brigid would know him. It would be 
great. But there were still three days until his next letter. 
But only three days. Maybe things weren’t so bad; after 
all a dream was only a dream. He paced his cell, Next 
night he slept. When letter-day came he wrote to Tommy 
Not’in’ and told him of the plight into which Brigid and 
himself had drifted, and how he had seven months of his 
sentence completed, but that he was afraid Brigid might 
not be able to hold on by herself. He asked Tommy to go 
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over and help her. And that night when the letter was 
written he was again feverish. If only the letter were 
gone. Next morning it went, and that evening Hughie 
was told that he would be allowed to write a letter to his 
wife also. Hughie wrote it. That night he wondered 
whether Tommy was still in Greenock, and he told him- 
self again and again that Tommy was sure to be there. 
Tommy would get the letter and Tommy would go like a 
shot. He was a great wee skin, Tommy Not’in’. 

Next morning his first thought was: “Tommy’ll get 
the letter to-day.’ That evening he puzzled whether 
Tommy would cross by that night’s boat. He paced the 
cell and thought about it, and in the end he flung up his 
head and looked bravely out at the sky. “Tommy Not’in’ 
is on the boat to-night,” he decided. 

“Tommy Not’in’ is landed this mornin’,” he said, when 
the warder threw open the door at six-thirty. He went 
through his work eagerly that morning. 

“Gettin’ yer heart back,” the warder said to him. 

But Hughie Dalach’s hopes were too sacred to discuss 
them. After dinner he was in the woodyard when a 
strange warder came over with a strip of paper. Hughie’s 
name was called out, and he was sent off with the new 
warder. He was brought before the doctor in the corri- 
dor that led to his cell. 

“Feeling all right?” the doctor asked. 

“I’m feelin’ great,” Hughie said, surprised. 
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The doctor nodded and Hughie was brought down to 
his cell. He was told to pack his sheets into the pillow- 
cover, and to put his towel in on top, and then with the 
bundle in his hand he was led to the bathroom. His own 
clothes were there on the chair. 

“Yer to get into yer own clothes,” the warder said. 

Hughie sat down on the side of the bath. He was 
suddenly alarmed. “Yer goin’ home,” the warder said. 

Alarm that seared swept through Hughie. Had some- 
thing happened to the folk at home? The great strength 
that he had built up in his seven months in jail deserted 
him. He moistened his lips with his tongue. He got to 
his feet and changed his clothes. He signed the book 
mechanically and was taken to the gate. It opened and 
he was out on the street. People were passing up and 
down, motors whirled past. A hand grasped his arm. He 
turned, and the alarm that had been pain was swept clear 
before this new surprise. 

“Tommy Not’in’,” he shouted, “Tommy Not’in’.” 

Tommy Not’in’ with his yellow teeth exposed in a 
smile; his putty face tinged with colour; his dicky. 
Tommy Not’in’. They shook hands and people hurrying 
by stopped to look on. 

Tommy Not’in’ put his pipe back in his mouth. He 
pulled. It was alight. He took it in his fist again. 

“We'll have to hurry to catch the train,’ Tommy 


Not’in’ said. 
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They went off quickly together and on the way Tommy 
explained how he had fixed things up for Hughie. 

“Why didn’t ye write to me long ago?” Tommy said 
when they were safe in a carriage. 

Hughie looked out on the window. “I must have been 
soused stupid, Tommy, when that never came into me 
mind.” And then they were both silent. 

At Strabane there was a short delay and they went up 
the town. Tommy Not’in’ turned into a shop and Hughie 
went in after him. 

“Would ye have a clane Indian-meal bag?” Tommy 
asked. 

The man behind the counter looked doubtful. “I want 
to buy some things, and I want a way of carryin’ them,” 
Tommy explained. 

And then Tommy bought groceries and they were 
packed into the bag, and Hughie and he hurried back to 
the station. When the train started off again Hughie 
gripped one wrist with the other hand and yawned, nerv- 
ously. He didn’t notice that night was falling until he 
saw lights in cottage windows. There was a good clear 
sky. 

“It'll be a grand night for crossin’ the mountain,” 
Hughie said. 

“T dar’say,” Tommy Not’in’ said. He was half asleep 
in the corner. 

The hillside was now dotted with lights. It was night. 
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Hughie put his head out the window and sniffed the 
mountain breeze. 

Fintown at last. The station was deserted except for 
the porter and a few youths. Tommy and Hughie 
stepped out briskly. Hughie had the groceries on his 
back, There were few people on the road. Far up the 
hillside a dog barked, a meaningless bark. Hughie won- 
dered would the dog be out at home. Brigid would know 
from the dog’s bark. 

God Almighty! what a surprise Brigid would get. 

Hughie could not keep his pace down to Tommy 
Not’in’s any longer. He explained hurriedly to Tommy, 
and Tommy encouraged Hughie Dalach to go. Tommy 
would make his own way across the mountain. Hughie 
went off running, and Tommy followed, with his steady 
stolid step. 

Hughie was panting when he reached the edge of the 
mountain, and without pause he darted in on the soft, 
grassy path, taking the near way home. He was hot from 
his exertion. He had his cap in his hand. The setting 
moon shone suddenly through a gap in the mountain to 
his right. He gave it one glance and nodded to himself. 
It was good to see the moon. On the level he again 
broke into a trot. Between the lakes he startled a snipe 
and he recalled Brigid’s story of her race across the 
mountains. The joy of being near home was strong on 


him now. 
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The top of the hill over Adrigoole at last. He was 
Home. Down the slope and over the hillock, and he 
would be at Neddie Brian’s. He raced, and the bag of 
groceries bumped on his back; it was great to have a 
surprise like that for Brigid. 


L 


From the top of the hillock Hughie’s eye caught quickly 
the outline of his home. Stars peeping over the tip of the 
cliff cut a vein of light across the glen. The sky, motion- 
less and naked, stood nervously aloof. A flash of light, 
a shooting star. He darted forward and went racing 
wildly down the slope. Near the street he slowed down. 
He tip-toed to the kitchen window and tapped. He 
tapped twice. He heard a sound inside and he went to 
the door and waited. There was delay in opening it 
and he rapped. 

“Brigid,” he said, “Brigid. It’s me, it’s Hughie.” 

And then he remembered that he knew how to open 
this door. He took out his pocket-knife and inserted the 
blade in a slit and levered up the bolt. He was smiling 
to himself. He pushed the door open softly and entered 
the kitchen on tiptoe. A flood of starlight swept in the 
window and across the floor to the dresser. He stood 
with his eyes on the bed, in the shadow across on the far 
side of the beam of light, and he heard breathing. He 
listened; yes, breathing. He took a cautious step for- 
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ward and a stream of light again attracted his gaze. 
Where it crossed the hearth a bulk showed black, and wan 
against the bulk something white. A face. Ashes from 
the rakings out on the hearth; maybe, a cloth; just some- 
thing white. He tensed. He laid the Indian-meal bag 
on the floor. A face. A face. He heard the beating of 
his heart. The throb was in his throat. He took a step 
forward. 

“Jesus Christ! a face.” 

Within his head faint revolving cluster of coloured 
lights. He dived forward and closed his arms around 
the bundle and raised the face. He let the black bundle 
slip through his arms until the face rested in his hands. 
Brigid’s face. 

“Brigid,” he called sharply, and he panicked at what 
his fingers told him. He jerked the body upright and 
something banged on the hearth flag and rolled into the 
starlight. The child. He pressed his cheek against 
Brigid’s, and at the cold feel of it his heart crushed back 
his breathing. His head throbbed. His ears filled with 
an explosion and he ducked. The revolving lights blazed. 
He wanted to grasp the back of his head with his two 
hands. The revolving lights swept forward, came for- 
ward, forward, across great space; he heard the rustle of 
fire and the crackle of flame. Sparks rioted around his 
head and he opened his mouth and roared “Fire! Fire! 
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Fire!’ He rushed out into the night with Brigid in his 
arms, and his voice went wild and ringing through the 
glen: “Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

All round him was silence, and then from across the 
thin line of gravelled path came the thud of running feet. 
Black figures, uniformed men, five of them racing hard. 
Into the arms of two of them Hughie Dalach banged with 
his burden. “See, see! Mother of God! The roof, the 
blaze, my head. Jesus. Jesus,” and he drove deeper into 
their arms. 

It took the five of them to take Brigid from him, and 
then two of them held the shrieking figure, while the 
others hurried into the house. One of the policemen had 
a flashlight and its light swept the darkness out of the 
kitchen. The woman, Brigid, she was dead. The child 
face down on the hearth was dead. Wrapped in straw 
at the back door there was a body; little Sheila. When 
the straw was moved stench rose. In the bed somebody 
stirred and they turned eagerly. Nancy was sitting up. 
They lifted her out. Donal grumbled; Eoin cried weakly ; 
faces without flesh or colour; only eyes. A policeman 
fainted. One raced off for the doctor and priest and 
motor cars; another hurriedly built a fire. 

The doctor arrived. Neighbours were already collect- 
ing, nervously drawing close. Was it fever? A police- 
man came out of the house. He was crying. It was of 
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hunger the Dalachs had died. A sudden silence fell on 
the crowd; gasps, sacred names, sobs, came in scattered 
volley. And then with one impulse neighbourliness 
flooded warm towards Neddie Brian’s. 

The live children were being wrapped up to be carried 
to the waiting cars while the neighbours clamoured to 
have them shared out among themselves. At the door the 
postman was telling how he had failed to get in with the 
letter that evening, and how he felt something was wrong 
with the deadness that was round the house. On the way 
back he had told the neighbours, but the dread of the 
fever had been on them; and the estrangement. It was 
only when he got back to the village and told the police 
that a move was made to see how things were in Neddie 
Brian’s. 

Into the doorway came Tommy Not’in’. He blinked at 
the light. None of the neighbours knew him and nobody 
made him welcome. He searched round for Hughie 
Dalach. Suddenly the shrieks ‘Fire, Fire, Fire,” rang 
out again. Tommy’s pipe dropped from his fist and 
broke on the flag. He came in among the people and 
went up to where Brigid lay on the hearth. He touched 
her cheek with his hand. He took the child’s hand in his. 
He went slowly out, and round to the gable, where neigh- 
bours and policemen were struggling with Hughie Dalach 
to get him over to the waiting motor-car that would take 
him to the asylum. 
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Stretchers were quickly improvised and the dead led 
the procession out of Adrigoole. Brigid first, on a door 
on the shoulders of four neighbours. 

Tommy Not’in’ was alone; he was the last to leave 
Neddie Brian’s. He left the door open behind him. 


THE END 
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